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Over a period of many months the Department of English at 
Rice University has considered the advisability of founding a pro- 
fessional journal devoted to the publication of English studies, The 
increase in our professional population has far exceeded, propor- 
tionately, the increase in periodicals; it is now the rule rather than 
the exception for academic journals to have a backlog of articles 
sufficient to fill issues for two or more years. Indeed, these back- 
logs have made it necessary in many cases to declare a virtual 


moratorium on acceptances. 


We believe that the policy of distribution followed by the general 
journals which cover the field of modern languages or even those 
which are restricted to English language and literature prevents 
their giving preference in every case to those manuscripts which 
are of the highest quality. We believe that many authors prefer to 
publish the results of their research in periodicals which will be 
certain to reach the attention of those colleagues who share their 
special field of interest. 


With this issue, therefore, we are establishing a quarterly journal 
of English studies dedicated to literature between 1500 and 1900. 
One issue annually will be devoted to each of four fields: Renais- 
sance Prose and Poetry (including Milton), Elizabethan and 
Jacobean Drama, Restoration and Eighteenth Century Literature, 
Romantic and Victorian Literature. Each issue will include a sub- 
stantial review article surveying the important work of the preced- 
ing year and will thus constitute a specialized annual journal. 


Studies in English Literature invites well written, scholarly 
articles which make significant contributions to our understanding 
of literature in its full biographical and historical context. These 
articles may present the results of historical research; they may 
be concerned with matters of interpretation; or they may offer con- 
clusions which involve scholarly criticism. We prefer articles of 
moderate length, which run from ten to twenty-five pages of 
double-spaced typing. Shorter or longer articles may be accepted 
if they have some special claim to publication. 


The Editor 





Venus and Adonis 


A. C. HAMILTON 


ArrTer having been greatly in vogue in 
its own day, and establishing a tradition of erotic mythological 
poetry, Venus and Adonis was neglected by the later centuries until, 
in Coleridge’s judgment, the poem “gave ample proof of [Shake- 
speare’s] possession of a most profound, energetic, and philosophical 
mind.”! This judgment has not been accepted and today, as Hyder 
Rollins noted in 1938, “scholars and critics seldom mention Venus 
. .. without apologies expressed or implied.”? One apology is to find 
that the poem is written against lust. According to L. E. Pearson’s 
" neat account, 

“Venus is shown as the destructive agent of sensual love; 
Adonis, as reason in love. The one sullies whatever it 
touches; the other honors and makes iit beautiful. The one 
is false and evil; the other is all truth, all good. Reason in 
love, truth, beauty—these are the weapons with which lust 
must be met, or the ideals of man must go down in defeat 
before the appetites. Thus it is that when Adonis is killed, 
beauty is killed, and the world is left in black chaos, for 
beauty, the soul of matter, unites all parts of creation with 
the great God of beauty. This is the teaching of Venus and 
Adonis, as didactic a piece of work, perhaps, as Shake- 
speare ever wrote.”? 
In T. W. Baldwin’s judgment, two Platonic ideas—namely, Beauty 
and Love keep the world from returning to Chaos, and Love enjoys 
Beauty through the eyes—shape the poem into a Platonic argument: 
“Adonis is Love and Beauty, and when he dies Chaos is come 
again. Consequently, Venus argues for procreation that Love— 
Beauty—Adonis may not die.”* R. P. Miller offers a heavily moral 
reading by analysing two episodes, one where Adonis’ horse breaks 
away to follow the jennet after which Venus counsels Adonis to 
follow desire too, and the other where Venus tells Adonis how Mars 


UColeridge, Lectures and Notes on Shakspere, ed. T. Ashe (London, 
1883), p. 223. 
- 2In his Var. Ed. of Shakespeare’s Poems (Philadelphia, 1938) p. 474. Line 
references to Venus and Adonis are to this edition. It contains most of the refer- 
ences which I cite below on the vogue of the poem. 

8Elizabethan Love Conventions (Berkeley, 1933), p. 285. 

4On the Literary Genetics of Shakspere’s Poems & Sonnets (Urbana, 
1950), p. 73. 
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courted her. To the first episode he applies the iconographical 
interpretation of the horse as the lower appetites of the flesh un- 
controlled by reason; and in this light, Venus’ praise of the horse 
as an example for Adonis to follow becomes darkly ominous: “Venus 
is depicted exuberantly praising fallen and unregenerate man as 
the ideal lover, to be emulated by Adonis; and it is evident that 
her school lesson is intended to teach him the wisdom’ by which 
Adam fell.”5 For the second episode he notes that Venus fails to 
tell Adonis the whole story of her affair with Mars, of how they 
were later caught together by Vulcan. In Ovid the gods laughed; 
but the Renaissance allegorical commentators whom Mr. Miller 
quotes were not even amused. To them the myth was a moral lesson 
against man yielding to lust, with the rider that adultery is sure to 
be found out. In the light of this moral reading of a part of the 
myth of Venus and Mars which Shakespeare does not tell, Mr. 
Miller interprets the whole poem as “a mythological reenactment 
of man’s fall to sin.”¢ 
Modern judgment, without apology, is given by C. S. Lewis: 


As we read on we become more and more doubtful how 
the work ought to be taken. Is it a poem by a young 
moralist, a poem against lust? There is a speech given to 
Adonis (769 et seq.) which might lend some colour to the 
idea. But the story does not point the moral at all well, 
and Shakespeare’s Venus is a very ill-conceived temptress. 
. . . If, on the other hand, the poem is meant to be any- 
thing other than a “cooling card,” it fails egregiously. 
Words and images which, for any other purpose, ought 
to have been avoided keep on coming in and almost de- 
termine the dominant mood of the reader—‘“satiety,” 
“sweating,” “leaden appetite,” “gorge,” “stuffd,” “glutton,” 
“gluttonlike” . . . And this flushed, panting, perspiring, 
suffocating, loquacious creature is supposed to be the god- 
dess of love herself, the golden Aphrodite. It will not do. 
If the poem is not meant to arouse disgust it was very 
foolishly written: if it is, then disgust (that barbarian 
mercenary) is not, either aesthetically or morally, the 
feeling on which a poet should rely in a moral poem.” 


But there are several ways in which we can learn something of 
how the poem is to be taken. Mr. Lewis’ “It will not do,” was not 
echoed by Shakespeare’s contemporaries, and their praise and imi- 


5“Venus, Adonis, and the Horses,” ELH, 19 (1952), p. 263. 

6“The Myth of Mars’ Hot Minion in Venus and Adonis,” ELH, 26 (1959), 
p. 475. 

tEnglish Literature in the Sixteenth Century (Oxford, 1954), pp. 498-499. 
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tation offer us an insight, unique among his works, into how he 
was read and understood by his age. Secondly, there is the treat- 
ment of the myth of Venus and Adonis by contemporary poets, 
and by the allegorical commentators, which may suggest how 
Shakespeare would read the myth, and how he would expect his 
audience to read his treatment. At the very least, the first may show 
us what the poem is not, and the second may suggest what it could 
be. I shall consider later what, in my judgment, the poem is. 

If Shakespeare really wrote his poem against lust, all his con- 
temporaries were deceived. Barnfield, who is entirely representative 
of their judgment, writes: 

And Shakespeare thou, whose hony-flowing Vaine, 
(Pleasing the World) thy Praises doth containe, 
Whose Venus, and whose Lucrece (sweet, and chaste) 
Thy Name in fames immortall Booke haue plac't.® 


They may have been deceived, of course, and there is no evidence 
from their allusions that they read the poem as carefully as the 
modern apologists have done. Yet the numerous imitators from 
T.H. in Oenone and Paris (1594) to Phineas Fletcher in Brittain’s 
Ida (1628), who clearly did read the poem carefully, all reinforce 
the praise of the “sweet,” “wittie,” and “honey-tongued” Shakespeare. 
“Who loues not Adons loue?” Judicio asks in The Return from 
Parnassus, and since everyone did, adds a judgment which became 
more vocal, that the poem was written for lust: 


His sweeter verse contaynes hart robbing lines, 

Could but a grauer subiect him content, 

Without loues foolish lazy languishment.® 
Of course, imitators rarely clarify a tradition, being content to feed 
upon crumbs from the banquet, which for the erotic tradition is 
Venus’ banquet. Chapman is the exception, and he illuminates 
Shakespeare’s poem by adapting it to his own purposes. In The 
Shadow of Night (1594) the urges his Muse to sing of Cynthia’s 
glory, but warns: 

Presume not then ye flesh confounded soules, 

That cannot beare the full Castalian bowles, 

Which seuer mounting spirits from the sences, 

To looke in this deepe fount for thy pretenses. (D1") 
These lines, with their apparent reference to the motto of Venus 
and Adonis, rebuke Shakespeare, so it has been argued, for his 
eroticism. Yet Chapman does not deny the senses their pleasure, 


8Poems: in Diuers Humors (London, 1598), sig. E2Y 
®8The Three Parnassus Plays (1598-1601), ed. J. B. Leishman (London, 
1949), p. 244. 
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for only through their contentment is the spirit free to mount. 
Accordingly, his Ovids Banquet of Sense (1595) derives from the 
banquet of the senses which Venus seeks in Adonis, but adds: 

The sence is giuen vs to excite the minde, 

And that can neuer be by sence exited 

But first the sence must her contentment [find], 

We therefore must procure the sence delighted, 

That so ‘the soule may vse her facultie, (D1') 
Love satisfies sensual desires; lust does not. It follows that when 
he writes in “A Coronet for his Mistresse Philosophie” to “Mvses 
that sing loues sensuall Emperie,” he helps define the kind of poem 
that Shakespeare writes. When man is inspired by proper self-love, 
sensual love is not an end in itself, for he may proceed from the 
banquet of the senses to the banquet of the mind. Since Shake- 
speare’s poem shows only that first stage when the banquet of the 
senses is denied, Chapman pleads with him (and his followers) 
to go beyond love’s sensual empery and sing of his mistress Philo- 
sophy. Whatever the poem is, its contemporary reputation and the 
tradition it established show that it is not a poem against lust. 

But does the poem itself reveal that it is written. against lust in 
its picture of the “loue-sicke Queene” who so violently rapes Adonis 
to the limit of her power, and especially in his lecture against her 
conduct: 
I hate not loue, but your deuise in loue, 
That lends imbracements vnto euery stranger, 
You do it for increase, o straunge excuse! 
When reason is the bawd to lusts abuse. 


Call it not loue, for loue to heauen is fled, 

Since sweating lust on earth vsurpt his name, 

Vnder whose simple semblance he hath fed, 

Vpon fresh beautie, blotting it with blame; 
Which the hot tyrant staines, & soone bereaues: 
As Caterpillers do the tender leaues. 


Loue comforteth like sun-shine after raine, 

But lusts effect is tempest after sunne, 

Loues gentle spring doth alwayes fresh remaine, 
Lusts winter comes, ere sommer halfe be donne: 

Loue surfets not, lust like a glutton dies: 

Loue is all truth, lust full of forged lies. (789-804) 
Certainly his argument is powerful enough to prevent our saying 
that the poem is for lust. Mr. Miller comments on these lines that 
Adonis rightly names Venus’ passion as mere lust which seeks 
pleasure and not love which seeks procreation, and finds support 
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for his distinction in the Church Fathers.!° But, in fact, Adonis 
is more rigorous than the compromising Church Fathers: their 
reason, too, is the bawd to lust’s abuse when they allow sexual union 
for procreation. Adonis’ rejection of love is absolute, In the opening 
lines we are told that “hunting he lou’d, but loue he laught to 
scorne,” as later he maintains: 

I know not loue (quoth he) nor will not know it, 

Vnilesse it be a Boare, and then I chase it, 

Tis much to borrow, and I will not owe it, 

My loue to loue, is loue, but to disgrace it, (409-412) 
The distinction which he draws between love and lust is valid, but 
only after his death. In the poem that destroying power which 
feeds on beauty, which is the tempest after the sun, the destroying 
winter, the surfeiting glutton, and the forged truth is not Venus 
but the Boar. As Adonis breaks away “from the sweet embrace,/Of 
those faire armes” (“sweet” and “fair” mocking his disdain), one 
line surrounds the whole distinction he has made with the strongest 
irony. Breaking away, he “leaues loue vpon her backe, deeply dis- 
trest” (814). He has claimed that “loue to heauen is fled,/Since 
sweating lust on earth vsurpt his name”; but Love has not fled, 
for she is with him now. Only with his death, as Venus prophesies, 
will discord, dissension, and hatred—that is, lust—usurp the name 
of love. And only after his death does Love, that is, Venus, flee 
to heaven. 

Contemporary treatments of the myth of Venus and Adonis sug- 
gest what the poem could be. In the Countess of Pembroke’s 
Iuychurch (1592), Abraham Fraunce translates certain Ovidian 
myths and adds philosophical explications, for he believed, in com- 
mon with his age, that poetry is radically allegorical: 

Poeticall songs are Galeries set forth with varietie of pic- 
tures, to hold euery mans eyes, Gardens stored with flowers 
of sundry sauours, to delite euery mans sence, orchyards 
furnished with all kindes of fruite, to please euery mans 
mouth. He that is but of a meane conceit, hath a pleasant 
and plausible narration, concerning the famous exploites 
of renowmed Heroes, set forth in most sweete and delight- 
some verse, to feede his rurall humor. They, whose capa- 
citie is such, as that they can reach somewhat further then 
the external discourse and history, shall finde a morall 
sence included therein, extolling vertue, condemning vice, 
euery way profitable for the institution of a practicall and 
common wealth man. The rest, that are better borne and 


10“Venus, Adonis, and the Horses,” p, 261. 
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of a more noble spirit, shall meete with hidden mysteries 
of naturall, astrologicall, or diuine and metaphysicall philo- 
sophie, to entertaine their heauenly speculation. (p. 4") 
He translates Ovid's story of Venus and Adonis in highly erotic 
terms, and appends, without any sense of incongruity, a highly 
philosophical explication: 
By Adonis, is meant the sunne, by Venus, the vpper hemi- 
sphere of the earth (as by Proserpina the lower); by the 
boare, winter: by the death of Adonis, the absence of the 
sunne for the sixe wintrie moneths; all which time, the 
earth lamenteth: Adonis is wounded in those parts, which 
are the instruments of propagation: for, in winter the son 
seemeth impotent, and the earth barren: neither that being 
able to get, nor this to beare either fruite or flowres: and 
therefore Venus sits, lamentably hanging downe her head, 
leaning on her left hand, her garments all ouer her face. 
To this traditional interpretation, he adds the mora!: “Adonis was 
turnd to a fading flowre; bewty decayeth, and lust leaueth the 
lustfull, if they leaue not it. . . . Adonis was borne of Myrrha; 
Myrrhe prouoketh lust: Adonis was kilde by a boare, that is, he 
was spent and weakened by old age: Venus lamenteth, lust de- 
cayeth” (p. 45”). The potentialities of the Venus-Adonis myth, as 
Shakespeare inherited it, were enormous: possibly, a naive literal- 
ism; perhaps, but not likely with this myth, a moral significance; 
and most likely, what Fraunce calls the “hidden mysteries of 
naturall . . . philosophie.” 

If Shakespeare needed to be taught how poetry can realize those 
potentialities, he could have turned to Spenser, and probably did." 
Since Adonis resists Venus’ love, the first part of his poem centers 
upon the theme of temptation, as does The Faerie Queene, Book 
II. Acrasia, like Venus, meets a very reluctant Adonis in Guyon, 
who resists all the seductive persuasions of her garden, what Venus 
calls her park. In the opening episode of Book III, the walls of 
Castle Joyeous are decorated by a tapestry which portrays Venus’ 
love for Adonis in all its stages. Her passionate love is manifest in 
the Lady of Delight who loves Britomart, taking her for a man, but 
on coming to her bed, finds a very reluctant Adonis. Later in 
Canto VI, Spenser exploits the myth for its philosophical signifi- 
cance: Venus is the great mother of all creation, Venus Genetrix, 
Adonis who has been preserved from the Boar is “the Father of 
all formes.” and their love in the Garden of Adonis sustains all 


11See Var. Ed., pp. 390-400. 
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creation. Spenser’s allegory in Book III moves in the area defined 
by these two versions of the myth, displaying its full poetic poten- 
tiality. Shakespeare’s poem is somewhere between. 

What is so surprising, and .the mark of his poetic genius, is his 
simple, yet profound, change in the myth. Adonis does not yield 
to Venus. Although he is forced to submit passively to her, she 
must let him go, and at the end laments that “neuer did he 
blesse/My youth with his, the more am I accurst” (1119-1120). 
In the traditional version, his yielding to Venus brings his death by 
the Boar. In Perimedes the Blacke-Smith (1588), Greene tells the 
story of Venus and Adonis, and adds the moral: 

The Syren Venus nourist in hir lap 
Faire Adon, swearing whiles he was a youth 
He might be wanton: Note his after-hap 
The guerdon that such lawlesse lust ensueth, 
So long he followed flattering Venus lore, 
Till seely Lad, he perisht by a bore. (H1Y) 
The Boar signifies concupiscence or (spiritual) Death which re- 
sults from concupiscence. By his change, Shakespeare frees the 
myth from that heavy weight of moral meaning, freeing it for the 
kind of poetic meaning which he wished to supply. Whatever that 
meaning is, it cannot be simply “moral.” Since Adonis does not 
yield to Venus, the poem’s center becomes a mystery. Why was 
he slain by the Boar? What does the Boar signify? Why does Adonis 
resist? What is the nature of Venus’ love for him? These questions 
may now be explored in a poetic context, freed from the traditional 
associations which affirm, and give the poem its reason for existing. 

That Shakespeare shared Fraunce’s belief that poetry treats 
the “hidden mysteries of natural! . . . philosophie” is suggested by 
his choice of the Venus-Adonis myth, and also by the Ovidian motto 
so daringly placed on the title-page of his poem: “let the crowd 
admire what is common, for me golden Phoebus ministers full cups 
from the Muses’ well.” Upon that level, beyond the moral, where 
readers “entertaine their heauenly speculation,” his poem treats the 
mystery of creation and the fall. While Venus is traditionally identi- 
fied with Beauty, and her son Cupid with Love, Shakespeare 
identifies Venus with Love. Adonis is identified with Beauty: “true 
sweet beautie liu’d, and di’de with him” (1080). He represents the 
perfection of Nature in its unfallen state, for to frame her “best 
worke,” as Venus tells him, Nature stole divine moulds from heaven. 
His beauty is seen as the sustaining power of creation, the sun, 
in the opening lines where “the sunne with purple-colourd face” 
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is aptly compared to the “rose-cheekt Adonis,” and later in Venus’ 
praise of him as the greater sun (859-864). His death means an 
end to the world: “Nature that made thee with her selfe at 
strife,/Saith that the world hath ending with thy life” (11-12). He 
“must not die,” she pleads with Jove, 

Till mutuall overthrow of mortall kind. 

For he being dead, with him is beautie slaine, 


And beautie dead, blacke Chaos comes againe. 
(1018-1020 ) 


But his power to sustain creation must be sustained, in turn, by 
Venus, for only Love seeks to preserve Beauty. She counsels him 
against the enemies of Beauty who are her enemies: mortality, 
time, Nature’s imperfection, those perversions of love in the self- 
loving, the love-lacking, and the love-denying, Death, and the 
Boar. “That his beautie may the better thriue” (1011), she will 
even flatter Death. By his own “will” (639), however, he chooses 
to leave her for the Boar. And when he dies, Beauty dies, Love 
leaves the world with her place usurped by “lust,” Nature lies 
ruined, creation reverts to original chaos, and there is the “mutuall 
ouerthrow of mortall kind.” 

Titus philosophical level of the poem shown in Adonis’ death 
becomes the framework within which is shown Venus’ love. With 
Shakespeare’s change in the myth, the poem’s center shifts from 
Adonis to Venus. Unlike all other poems of temptation in which 
the one tempted is the subject—Ulysses with Circe, Aeneas with 
Dido, Troilus with Criseyde, Guyon with Acrasia, or the Lady with 
Comus—Shakespeare’s temptress is the subject through whom we 
see all the action. First we see her erotic courtship of Adonis, and 
then her grief on finding him dead. The first part of the poem 
reaches its erotic climax when Adonis tells Venus that he intends 
to hunt the boar, and in her anguish she pulls him to the ground. 
At the beginning he was mounted on his horse: now he is mounted 
on her; but when he remains “liuelesse” she is frustrated in her 
desire. The mention of the boar, her violence, and frustration co- 
incide to link the first part with the second where the action is 
climaxed in the Boar’s violent kiss and her final frustration on find- 
ing his lifeless body. Tone changes between these two parts. The 
bawdy, even comic,!2 account of Venus’ actions which we see 
through the witty and dispassionate eye of the poet gives place 

12See R. Putney, “Venus Agonistes,” Colorado Studies in Language and 


Literature, 4 (1953), where he argues that the comic tone extends through- 
out the whole poem. 
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to a plaintive, even tragic, lament. The change is seen in Venus 
herself: before Adonis leaves, she is aggressive, domineering, and 
lustful; afterwards, she becomes humble, submissive, and pathetic. 
She appeals to her divinity when she is with Adonis; without him, 
she sees herself as a woman suffering in love. For when he leaves 
her, like the earth without the sun, all her strength goes: she is 
left amazed, astonished, her senses appalled and her spirit con- 
founded, lost in a labyrinth of emotions. Over two hundred lines 
anatomize her “variable passions” (967) until, seeing him dead, 
she leaves the world in anger, anguish, and despair. Her agony 
confirms all that Adonis had feared once love had disturbed the 
quiet heart, and fulfills her own prophecy of how love will bring 
dissension and grief, Further, all that she had feared once Adonis 
had refused her for the boar is confirmed through his death, Her 
violence is now justified by his death, as her suffering now separates 
her love from that pure lust seen in Tarquin after his rape of 
Lucrece, or in the withdrawn, self-possessed, and silent Acrasia. 
Through the pattern set up between the two parts, the poem ex- 
plores the nature of Venus’ love, of Adonis’ refusal, and the sig- 
nificance of the Boar. 

The basis for Shakespeare’s treatment of Venus’ love for Adonis 
is the Platonic doctrine that love is the desire for beauty. For this 
reason he identifies Yenus with Love, and Adonis with Beauty. 
That doctrine, however, is treated with a sophisticated play of 
wit through her “deuise in loue” (789). According to Platonic 
doctrine, Love turns from the enjoyment of the sight and hearing 
of the beloved to the love of Beauty itself which is not found in 
the outward show of things. The “Platonist” Spenser asks: 

Hath white and red in it such wondrous powre, 

That it can pierce through th’eyes vnto the hart, 

And therein stirre such rage and restlesse stowre, 

As nought but death can stint his dolours smart?’ 
Yet just this outward show of Adonis’ beauty, and specifically 
the white and red of his cheeks and lips, arouses Venus’ passion.’ 
She does not distinguish between outer and inner beauty: with 
ears alone she would love “that inward beautie and inuisible” (434), 
with eyes alone each part of her would love his outward parts, 


18Hymne in Honour of Beautie, 71-74, in Minor Poems, ed. de Selizcourt 
(Oxford, 1910). 

14See H. T. Price’s study of the imagery of the poem in “The Function of 
Imagery in Venus and Adonis,” Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, 
Arts, and Letters, 31 (1945), 275-297. 
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with touch alone she would be in love, the s:nell from his face 
would breed love, but with taste as “nourse, and feeder of the 
other foure” (446) she seeks to banquet all the senses. Again accord- 
ing to Platonic doctrine, the climax of courtship comes with the 
kiss which joins the souls of reasonable lovers. In Castiglione’s 
Courtier, Bembo says: 

“a kisse may be said to be rather a cooplinge together of the 

soule, then of the bodye, bicause it hath suche force in 

her, that it draweth her vnto it, and (as it were) seperateth 

her from the bodye. For this do all chast louers couett a 

kisse, as the cooplinge of soules tegether . . . Salomon 

saith in his heauenly boke of Balattes, Oh that he would 

kiss me with a kisse of his mouth, to expresse the desire he 

had, that hys soule might be rauished through heauenly 

loue to the behouldinge of heauenly beauty in such maner, 

that cooplyng her self inwardly with it, she might for- 

sake the body.”5 
The poem’s witty play upon this doctrine is shown through the 
action turning upon a kiss. At the beginning when Venus plucks 
Adonis from his horse to “sit, where neuer serpent hisses,/And be- 
ing set, Ile smother thee with kisses,” hissing herself like a serpent, 
she begs a kiss. He promises, but refuses. Later his kisses revive 
her from her swoon. Finally when he leaves, his kiss arouses all 
her violence: 

Her armes do lend his necke a sweet imbrace, 

Incorporate then they seeme, face growes to face... 

Now quicke desire hath caught the yeelding pray, 

And gluttonlike she feeds, yet neuer filleth . . . 

And hauing felt the sweetnesse of the spoile, 

With blind fold furie she begins to forrage, 

Her face doth reeke, & smoke, her blood doth boile, 
And carelesse lust stirs vp a desperat courage. (539-556) 
The description given here seems almost designed to answer 
Bembo’s description of the conduct of reasonable lovers. Yet the 
second part of the poem does not allow us to contrast her conduct 
with theirs. In the world of the poem her kiss is contrasted to the 

Boar’s kiss which brings Adonis’ death. 
In his morally “innocent” state as one who “knows[s] not loue 
. .. nor will not know it,” Adonis sees Venus as lust. But Shakespeare 
does not, and neither may readers of the poem. Venus’ dilemma 
is precisely that she is Love: 
Looke how he can, she cannot chuse but love. . . 
Being Iudge in loue, she cannot right her cause. 


15Hoby’s trans. 1561. 
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Poore Queene of loue, in thine own law forlorne . 
She’s loue; she loues, and yet she is not loud . 
(79, 220, 251, 610) 
The law of which she is judge is illustrated in the jennet episode: 
Adonis’ horse, being all that a horse should be, responds to the 
breeding jennet as a horse should. The example is used by Venus 
to urge Adonis to “learne to loue”: 
Who sees his true-loue in her naked bed, 
Teaching the sheets a whiter hew then white, 
But when his glutton eye so full hath fed, 
His other agents ayme at like delight? .. . 
Let me excuse thy courser gentle boy, 
And learne of him I heartily beseech thee, 
To take aduantage on presented ioy. (397-405) 
Her law is that all creatures must love in return when they are 
truly loved.!* (After Adonis’ death she inverts that law: love be- 
comes discordant, suspicious, deceiving, and perverse; and “they 
that loue best, their loues shall not enioy” (1164). Though she 
strives to present herself as his “true-loue,” he chooses to remain “vn- 
kind” (187), that is, unnatiial and outside the law which she in- 
vokes. In her dilemma, she asks: “why doest abhor me?” 
Thou canst not see one wrinckle in my brow, 
Mine eyes are grey, and bright, & quicke in turning: 
My beautic as the spring doth yearelie grow, 
My flesh is soft, and plumpe, my marrow burning, 
My smooth moist hand, were it with thy hand felt, 
Would in thy palme dissolue, or seeme to melt. (139-144) 
Just here where we may wish to see her simply as Lust, she con- 


tinues: 


16Venus offers two persuasions to appeal to Adonis’ twofold nature, She 
tells the story of how the god Mars submitted his will to her. Mr. Miller, 
in the article cited previously, sees a moral significance, but the context de- 
termines rather the philosophical, as in Chaucer’s Complaint of Mars and the 
proem to The Faerie Queene, where Venus represents friendship or harmony 
that subdues Mars’ strife. Edgar Wind, Pagan Mysteries in the Renaissance 
(New Haven, 1958) shows this reading in Pico and Plutarch, and illustrated 
in many Renaissance idylls. Sandys, in his Ovid’s Metamorphosis .. . 
mythologiz’d (Oxford, 1632) treats the astrological sense of the Venus-Mars 
myth to show that the fable “was invented to expresse the sympathy that is 
necessary in nature .... Mars likewise signifies strife, and Venus friendship; 
which, as the ancients held, were the parents of all things.” In a concluding 
line he adds that “morally adulteries are taxed by this fable” (p. 157). Venus’ 
coy disdain and Mars’ submission is later acted out in the courtship of the 
horses. Venus argues that the beasts teach Adonis to follow his own will. 
Later he does so, though not as she intended, by choosing to hunt the boar. 
(‘Her moralizing shows that the horse symbolizes will, rather than the passions. 
That Adonis should fall through his own will, rather than the passions, is 
theologically exact.) 
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Bid me discourse, I will inchaunt thine eare, 
Or like a Fairie, trip vpon the greene, 
Or like a Nimph, with long disheueled heare, 
Daunce on the sands, and yet no footing seene. 
Loue is a spirit all compact of fire, 
Not grosse to sinke, but light, and will aspire, (145-150) 


Moreover, she offers us visible proof that she is Love in the flowers 
which support her without bending and in the doves which draw 
her through the sky. This juxtaposition of flesh and spirit is too 
deliberate, too much part of the poem’s wit to be cancelled out 
by any reduction of Venus to a moral description as lust opposed 
to love. The union in Venus of the “marrow burning” and the 
“spirit all compact of fire” is essential to the poem’s argument. 

The “marrow burning” is the reason which Adonis finally offers 
for rejecting Venus. Earlier he had equivocated: he hated love 
yet didn’t know it, he didn’t hate love but only Venus’ device 
in love. As we have noted earlier, even his lecture against Venus 
as lust is undercut by its context. He could be seen as Aristotle’s 
truly temperate man, one lacking all desire, if only he were sup- 
ported by reason. He cannot be seen as the merely innocent boy 
too young to love, for Venus, who should know, says that he is old 
enough to be tasted. Again, that first stage belongs to love, as we 
see in Longus’ romance where Daphnis who does not know love 
is brought to the same erotic position as Venus brings Adonis, only 
Nature teaches him the way. The poem’s Ovidian motto is really 
Adonis’: let the base crowd admire what is vulgar, that is, follow 
Venere vulgare, and being Adonis he may claim the ministrations 
of the gulden-haired Apollo. Yet Shakespeare strips him of all the 
defence that arms heroes similarly tempted: Guyon is sustained by 
moral virtue assisted by grace, the Lady in Comus by “the Sun-clad 
power of Chastity,” Aeneas by his sacred mission, Ulysses by the 
need to return to his own home and wife. All other heroes have 
a way to follow which ends in triumph: Adonis prefers to hunt the 
Boar which brings his death. He alone resists temptation, only to 
die. He has one desire, as Venus tells us at the end: “to grow vnto 
himselfe was his desire” (1180). Her metaphor is revealing, for 
Adonis is described throughout the poem as the flower that wishes 
to grow and not be plucked. In the beginning Venus calls him 
“the fields chiefe flower” and plucks him from his horse. To make 
him yield, she argues that “faire flowers that are not gathred in 
their prime,/Rot, and consume them selues in litle time” (131-2), 
to which he replies: 
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Who plucks the bud before one leafe put forth? (416) 

The mellow plum doth fall, the greene sticks fast, 

Or being early pluckt, is sower to tast. (527-8) 
He rejects lust because it feeds on beauty “as Caterpillers do the 
tender leaues” (798). “Thou pluckst a flower” (946), Venus accuses 
Death; then with his death we see the “solemne sympathie” (1057) 
of all the flowers that seem to bleed with him. At the end he is 
changed into a flower which Venus plucks. In his conception of 
Adonis, Shakespeare reverts to that primitive figure in Bion’s 
Lament, one who is the god of Nature. 

His dilemma is simply that he is Adonis. If he yields to Venus, 
he will not grow to himself, but be plucked. If he does not yield, 
he will be plucked by the enemies of Beauty: by mortality and 
time, by the imperfections in Nature which result from Cynthia's 
jealousy, disease, Death. His greatest enemy is himself: 

What is thy bodie but a swallowing graue, 

Seeming to burie that posteritie. 

Which by the rights of time thou needs must haue, 

If thou destroy them not in darke obscuritie? 

If so the world will hold thee in disdaine, 
Sith in thy pride, so faire a hope is slaine. (757-762) 

All these enemies of Beauty are seen ultimately in the ugly Boar. 
Though Venus warns Adonis, “Beautie hath naught to do with such 
foule fiends,/Come not within his danger by thy will” (638-9), he 
chooses to follow his own will. Yet we cannot name the Boar for 
what it is, unless we say that it is the violence of Love's desire 
not to let Adonis grow to himself (as she says: “had I bin tooth’d 
like him I must confesse,/With kissing him I should haue kild him 
first” (1117-8) ), and love’s jealousy which first projects the image 
of Adonis slain by the boar, and Cynthia’s shame which causes her 
to corrupt the works of Nature and hide her light that Adonis might 
fall (in accord with the tradition that Diana sent the boar that 
killed Adonis), and Death, and Adonis himself. In short, the Boar 
expresses all those forces which seek to pluck the flower of Beauty. 
Accordingly, it functions as a poetic symbol through which Shake- 
speare explores the mystery of evil. 

Against this background that yields Adonis’ death, the poem 
projects the immortal goddess of love. It was inevitable that Shake- 
speare’s first work, one in which he announced himself as a poet, 
should be dedicated to Venus. For the major poets in the English 
tradition, Spenser and Chaucer, were poets of love. Both poets’ 
display Venus chiefly as a statue to be adored, while Shakespeare's 
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contribution is to show her intense vitality. In her two postures, 
reclining in the first part and fleeing in the second, she ranges 
through all moods and passions. For the sake of love she is pre- 
pared to do and become all things: at times she is the bustling 
mother caring for that petulant boy who weeps when the wind 
blows his hat off, or the coy disdainful woman with Mars, or the 
predatory female. Her roles are nicely catalogued by Helena in 
Alls Well, who is herself an aggressive Venus wooing a reluctant 
Adonis in Bertram: 

A mother, and a mistress, and a friend, 

A phoenix, captain, and an enemy, 


A guide, a goddess, and a sovereign, 
A counsellor, a traitress, and a dear. (1.i.163-166) 


Which aspect of her dominates in our total impression becomes 
a deeply personal question, and indeed that may be Shakespeare’s 
point in centering the myth upon her. Certainly our response to 
her must remain ambivalent. 

The erotic element in the poem is designed to turn the poem 
towards us: for Venus’ temptation is not directed against Adonis— 
he is no more capable of responding than a flower—but against the 
reader. How may we answer her frank question: 

What am I that thou shouldst contemne me thus? 


Or what great danger, dwels vpon my sute? (205-206) 
A simple moral response becomes as irrelevant as it is to Chaucer's 


Wife of Bath. (Her rambling in her tale to Adonis, “where did 

I leaue?” (715) seems directly reminiscent of the Wife’s “but now, 

sire, lat me se, what I shal seyn?”). How are we to respond to the 

girlish tone of “say, shall we, shall we, wilt thou make the match?” 

(586), or to the poet’s tone in telling Adonis’ refusal: “the poore 

foole praies her that he may depart” (578), and Venus’ frustration: 
But all in vaine, good Queene, it wil! not bee, 


She hath assai’d as much as may be prou’d, 
Her pleading hath deseru’d a greater fee. (607-9) 


For Shakespeare’s first readers the context of the poem would in- 
clude the spiritual pilgrimage where the pilgrim meets Venus; 
but, of course, she is condemned by the form itself. In De Guile- 
ville’s Pilgrimage of the Life of Man, translated by Lydgate, the 
pilgrim meets Venus riding on a swine (or boar). She disguises 
herself, so she reveals, because she is so ugly. She has him bound, 
fastened to the swine, beaten, and robbed. But the pilgrim may 
escape, as Grace Dieu has already told him, by flight. In Nicholas 
Breton’s Pilgrimage to Paradise (1592), the pilgrim may escape 
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Vers temptations and keep on the right way by holding his 
hand before his face. Or in another form, amatory yet still moral, 
Gower’s Confessio Amantis, the lover may separate himself from 
Venus because he is in the time of winter—here Gower is closer 
to the Venus-Adonis myth than is Shakespeare—and she leaves 
the earth. For Adonis, however, there is no escape, except to death. 
Traditionally Venus appears in a moral world where her evil 
temptations must be resisted in order that man may achieve the 
perfected virtuous life. Shakespeare translates the action of his 
poem into the prelapsarian state. 

The poem moves from Venus’ temptations, to her grief, to her 
prophecy of what love will become now that she is “accurst”: that 
is, from her role as goddess, to a woman, and ends with her 
seen suspended as a planet ruling the world: 

Thus weary of the world, away she hies, 
And yokes her siluer doues, by whose swift aide, 
Their mistresse mounted through the emptie skies, 
In her light chariot, quickly is conuaide, 
Holding their course to Paphos, where their queen, 
Meanes to immure her selfe, and not be seen. 


When she prophesies that hereafter love will “bud, and be blasted, 
in a breathing while” (1142), she defines the state of mutability— 
as in Spenser’s Garden of Adonis—which succeeds that state where 
Love strove to enjoy and propagate the divine Beauty seen in 
Adonis. That this vision of Venus was indeed the “first heire” of the 
poet's “inuention” is shown in the plays that follow. Venus becomes 
the presiding goddess of the comedies, and her love for Adonis is 
their archetype. Adonis’ death aiid her flight prepare for the world 
of the tragedies. Perhaps Shakespeare was, after all, tempting him- 
self. 
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Sir Guyon in the Cave of Mammon 
CARL ROBINSON SONN 


Sm Guyon 
. .. himselfe with comfort feedes 
Of his owne vertues and praise-worthie deeds; 
(2.7.2) 


and the estimate of his critics is no less generous than his own: 
he emerges relentlessly sufficient unto the task—of classical hero, 
chivalric hero,? Christian knight,? English gentleman,* or uncon- 
verted, natural man.5 Burdened by this “sufficiency,” however, 
Guyon becomes “inhuman,” “two-dimensional,’? and, worst of 
all, tiresome: Mr. Leicester Bradner finds him “made out to be a 
man with practically no wrong desires . . . . Guyon always wins”;® 
Mr. C. S. Lewis thinks Spenser “well aware that the virtue he here 
presents to us is a dull and pedestrian one to fallen man.”® But Mr. 
Lewis has also commented on “the absence of pressure or tension,” 
of “irony or ambiguity” in The Faerie Queene: “unexpected colo- 
cations of ideas do not pour out red hot.”!° Thus, he at least asks 
the relevant question: for in the pressure and tension, in the irony 
and ambiguity attendant on a (not unexpected) collocation of 
ideas lies an assault on Guyon’s comfort. Two mottoes conclude 


1John Upton, quoted in The Works of Edmund Spenser: A Variorum 
Edition, ed. Edwin Greenlaw, C. G. Osgood, and F. M. Padelford, The Faerie 
Queene, Book Two, special ed. Edwin Greenlaw (Baltimore, 1933), hereafter, 
Var. 2, p. 348. 

2Ibid., pp. 351-352. 

8W. B. C. Watkins, Shakespeare and Spenser (Princeton, 1950), p. 184. 

4Ruth Kelso, The Doctrine of the English Gentleman in the Sixteenth 
Century, University of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, XIV 
(1929), 92. 

5A. S. P. Woodhouse, “Nature and Grace in The Faerie Queene,” ELH, 
XVI (1949), 205, 211. 

6Kate M. Warren, Var. 2, 416. 

TWatkins, p. 169. 

8Leicester Bradner, Edmund Spenser and The Faerie Queene (Chicago, 
1948), pp. 136, 105. 

9C. S. Lewis, The Allegory of Love (London, 1938), p. 338. 

10C, S. Lewis, English Literature in the Sixteenth Century (Oxford, 1954), 
pp. 391-392, 
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the July eclogue of The Shepheardes Calender: “In medio virtus”; 
“In summo felicitas.”'' It is the nature of virtus and felicitas, of 
the medium and the summum, and the relation of each to the others, 
that Spenser explores in cantos seven and eight of Book Two. 
Appropriately, 
. Mammon, turning to that warriour, said: 
“Loe here the worldes blis! loe here the end, 
To which al men do ayme, rich to be made! 
Such grace now to be happy is before thee laid.” 
(2.7.32) 
The bliss, the end, and the grace Mammon offers are a parody of 
Christian devotion. And Guyon in reply gives promise of nobler 
values and a re-definition of terms: 
“Certes,” sayd he, “I n’ill thine offred grace, . 
Ne to be made so happy doe intend: 
Another blis before mine eyes I place, 
Another happiness, another end.” 
But his program is anticlimatic (and peculiary naive): 
... 1 in armes, and in atchievements brave, 
Do rather choose my flitting houres to spend, 
And to be lord of those that riches have, 
Then them to have my selfe, and be their servile sclave.” 
(2.7.33) 
Instead of rejecting Mammon’s parody, he modifies it: he makes 
not a choice, but an explanation; and as the Moment of Decision 
passes, he is left unaware of the true alternatives. For the choice is 
between the World and God:'2 the tempter had declared himself 
in the beginning: 
“God of the world and worldlings I me call, 
Great Mammon, greatest god below the skye, 
That my plenty poure out unto all, 
And unto none my graces do envye: 
Riches, renowme, and principality, 
Honour, estate, and all this worldes good, 
For which men swinck and sweat incessantly, 
Fro me do flow into an ample flood.” 
(2.7.8) 


Guyon, however, fastens on the “ample flood” and the pouring 
“plenty,” and Mammon is reduced to the god of excess who threat- 
ens a temperance that is independent of, not subsumed by, a greater 


11Jn the eclogue, the end of Spenser's application of these mottoes to 
Thomalin and Morrell, respectively, is, of course, irony. Cf., per contra, Edgar 
Wind, Pagan Mysteries in the Renaissance (New Haven, 1958), p. 53. 
12Matthew, 6:24; Luke, 16:13. 
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and higher good. Good and evil are ensnared in Guyon’s moral 
economics: at “the fountaine of the worldes good,” 
“Suffise it then, thou Money God,” quoth hee, 
“That all thine ydle offers I refuse. 
All that I need I have; what needeth mee 
To covet more then I have cause to use”? 
(2.7.39) 
For Guyon, evil is not (to adapt Samuel Daniel) “as manifold/As 
are the passions of uncertain man”: in the exclusive circularity of 
his ethics, generic and specific, effect and cause are all one, and 
the same one. Thus, 
... “through fowle intemperaunce, 
Frayle men are oft captivd to covetise: 
But would they thinke, with how small allowaunce 
Untroubled nature doth her selfe suffise, 
Such superfluities they would despise.” 
(2.7.15) 
And the other of the worldly sins!* is assimilated in the same way: 
the Golden Age used the “guifts of soveraine bounty” with temper- 
ance, 
“But later ages pride, like corn-fed steed, 
Abusd her plenty and fat swolne encrease 
To all licentious lust, and gan exceed 
The measure of her meane, and naturall first need.” 
(2.7.16) 
Guyon performs almost mechanically. He recites his catechism of 
the mean, but the old answers are not fully responsive to the new 
questions. When Mammon urges a final acceptance of “all this 
surplusage,” 
“Me list not,” said the Elfin knight, “receave 
Thing offred, till I know it well be gott; 
Ne wote I, but thou didst these goods bereave 
From rightfull owner by unrighteous lott, 
Or that blood guiltinesse or guile them blott.” 
(2.7.19) 
The dubious propriety of the answer lies in the self-image Guyon 
automatically guards, and the preconception to which Mammon 
is fitted; for Aristotle’s liberal man “will not take money from a 
wrong source,” and “those who make improper gains from improper 
sources .. . are guilty of sordid greed.”1* “The statement,” then, is 
not, as Mr. Harry Berger suggests, “in itself absurd”; and far from 
13Cf. Mary Magdalene, Digby Plays, EETS (‘London, 1894). 
— Nicomachean Ethics, 4.1.15, 40-43, transl. H. Rackham (London, 
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being so calculated as a “qualified answer which invites further 
discussion,”!5 it is an index of Guyon’s limited perception. 

His correspondingly limitless sense of security, however, is re- 
flected in an almost jaunty curiosity. To Mammon’s disclosure of 
his “secret mew,” 

“What secret place,” quoth he, “can safely hold 
So huge a masse, and hide from the heavens eie? 
Or where hast thou thy wonne, that so much gold 
Thou canst preserve from wrong and robbery?” 
(2.7.20) 
Thus it is not “purely out of curiosity”!® that Guyon enters the 
Cave: the curiosity is itself a show of strength. The prospect, though, 
is of confronting only more of the same—“so huge a mass.” And 
what is curiosity above ground becomes bewilderment below: 
Guyon is met by a group of underworld personifications (Payne, 
Strife, Revenge, Despight, et al.), and 
... th’ Elfin knight with wonder all the way 
Did feed his eyes, and fild his inner thought. 
(2.7.24) 
Through the golden chamber scattered with skulls and “dead mens 
bones” “They forward passe, ne Guyon yet spoke word.” In Mam- 
mon’s smelter the fiendish workmen’s 
. staring eyes, sparckling with fervent fyre, 
And ugly shapes did nigh the man dismay, 
That, were it not for shame, he would retyre; 
( 2.7.37) 
and only Mammon’s intervention saves Guyon from death at the 
hands of Disdayne. Similarly, the spectacle of Philotime’s court is 
lost on the knight, who 
... gan inquire, 
What meant that preace about the ladies throne, 
And what she was that did so high aspyre. 
(2.7.48) 
Fiem the offer of Philotime’s hand, however, he can abstract a 
situation as manageable as the offers of hard cash: suspiciously 
splendid, comfortably surrounded by a throng of brawling suitors, 
she is the daughter of an undesirable acquaintance; but she is a 
lady, and the delicate question of marriage elicits from Guyon an 
effusive display of uncomprehending courtesy: 


15Harry Berger, Jr., The Aliegorical Temper: Vision and Reality in Book 2 
of Spenser's Faerie Queene (New Haven, 1957), p. 19. 

16Ernest Sirluck, “Milton Revises The Faerie Queene,” MP, XLVIII (1950), 
92; cf, Berger, pp. 19-20, 26ff. 
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“Grammercy, Mammon,” said the gentle knight, 

“For so great grace and offred high estate, 

Unworthy match for such immortall mate 

My selfe well wote, and mine unequal fate: 

And were I not, yet is my trouth yplight, 

And love avowd to other lady late, 

That to remove the same I have no might: 

To change love causelesse to reproch to warlike knight.” 

(2.7.50) 

(Alternative explanations and their conditions contrary-to-fact are 
not uncommon in these cases.) Even the artifice calls up the self- 
image; and in a denial of the unrecognized Philotime (false glory, 
vain “love of honor”), the artifice of humility and fidelity is not 
without irony.17 But, once again, in the Garden of Proserpina, “The 
warlike Elfe much wondred at this tree” that bears the “golden 
apples glistring bright.” As an interpreter of allegory, the elf is a 
failure—and, in his meeting with Disdayne, almost a victim. 

The limits of Guyon’s apprehension in the Cave figure the limits 
of his apprehension outside it; for within the metaphor that is the 
universe of The Faerie Queene, the Cave is a magical metaphor 
which enjoys extension and duration. Within the universe of the 
poem, it is an ontologically independent structure which partakes 
of a mode of being different from Guyon’s and from that of the 
world in which he otherwise travels. It is a microcosm of Mammon’s 
realm divested of its relation to the supranatural: of the natural 
World apprehensible to Guyon. The phenomena of the Cave are as 
sensible as the evil of the World is immanent: from the hellish 
crew of personifications, through Philotime’s Court, which hovers 
between personification and symbol, to the symbolic Garden of 
Proserpina, they exist in the time and space of the poem as a 
function of meaning; but it is the level of meaning that remains 
inaccessible in the Cave. Guyon’s failure is necessarily a failure to 
move from the contingently sensible to the intelligible: the con- 
tingency perforce unrecognized, nonetheless obtains, and the Cave 
becomes a seemingly incoherent collection of monsters, golden 
marvels, and unlikely people. 

Mr. Berger remarks that 

in the concrete fictional world of the poem the character 
sees with his eyes the persons and places of the quest; the 
narrator, telling us of the character’s sensory experiences, 


17Guyon’s reaction thus signifies neither his sincerity nor his recognition 
of Philotime. Cf. Berger, p. 36; Sirluck, “The Faerie Queene, Book II, and 
the Nicomachean Ethics,” MP, XLIX (1951), 91. 
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reveals—through one or another poetic device—their alle- 
gorical meanings . . . . Allegory, according to Renaissance 
poetic, is “darke conceit.” May we not apply this defi- 
nition to the poetic situation alone and say that allegory 
is dark to the character in the story? If the translation of 
visual fact is made over the head of the hero to the reader, 
how much of this significance is caught by the hero, 
whose primary reaction is sensory rather than intelli- 
gible??* 
To the analytical restrictions inherent in a reduction ‘to vehicle and 
tenor Mr. Berger has added some of his own making: by definition, 
vehicle cannot be other than “visual fact,” the substance of “the 
character's sensory experiences”; by definition, significance cannot 
be other than tenor, the allegorical meaning that passes “over the 
head of the hero” and out of the poem; by inference, the hero, 
within the vehicle, is all sense and no mind. “The allegory,” Mr. 
Berger concludes, “sets up a kind of tension between what the 
hero knows and what the reader knows.”'® If the reader’s knowl- 
edge, however, is unavailable to the hero, and different in kind 
from his, the disparity must reflect disconnection more readily than 
it yields tension. Since vehicular Guyon is as much concerned with 
meaning as the reader, perhaps more fruitful than a distinction 
between meaning and non-meaning are the distinctions that obtain 
among some varieties of meaning relevant to the Mammon episode. 
(1) Thus, meaning that exists as such only outside the universe 
of the poem is of necessity unavailable to Guyon: at the farthest 
remove, the argument of the seventh canto is meaning only in the 
reader's universe. (2) Meaning that exists as such within the uni- 
verse of the poem (and of couse exists as such outside it) is avail- 
able to Guyon, as well as the reader: so both know what Guyon is, 
and both know that Mammon is a tempter. These are meanings 
apprehensible without reference to the supranatural level of the 
poem’s universe. (3) Only the reader, though, knows what Guyon 
is not, and only the reader knows the magnitude of the temptation. 
These are meanings essentially related to the supranatural level 
of the poem’s universe: they are available to Guyon, but not ap- 
prehended by him. It is here that the disparity between what Guyon 
knows and what tthe reader knows yields (4) tension, which be- 
comes another variety of meaning that exists only outside the poem. 
(5) The meanings of the Cave, however, are not, like (1) and (4), 


18Berger, p. 35. 
19]bid., p. 37. 
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created by, nor, like (2) and (3), existent in, action and narrative; 
for although the Cave has sensible existence within the universe 
of the poem, it has, by the poet's fiat, intelligible subsistence only 
in the universe of the reader: in thie Cave, the epistemological bar- 
rier that lies between Guyon and meaning (3) becomes the onto- 
logical barrier that lies between Guyon and meanings (1) and (4). 
Guyon is placed in a totally insulated hypothetical world (hypo- 
thetical in respect both to his own and the reader’s world); and 
his reactions are a revelation of the radically illusive world he con- 
fronts from day to day. It is only after the area of meaning avail- 
able to, but not apprehended by, Guyon has been charted that 
the Cave is an effective device, and the tension of disparity in- 
creased. As the universe of The Faerie Queene illuminates the 
reader's universe, so the world of the Cave illuminates Guyon’s 
world—but for the reader’s benefit, not Guyon’s. 

Mr. Berger, however, implicitly, and somewhat self-contra- 
dictorily, raises the level of the hero’s “primary reaction”: he ob- 
serves that Guyon 

has little interest in [the Cave’s] ethical and spiritual reve- 
lations; only once toward the end of the guided tour, 
when confronted by Tantalus, does he convert the image 
into an exemplum.?° 
The question is not one of “interest”: the Cave by its very nature 
can offer Guyon no revelations. The conversion of an image into 
an exemplum is not the apprehension through an image of a revela- 
tion. Tantalus, one of the “damned wightes” immersed in the Cocy- 
tus, unlike the earlier images, is both within and without the hypo- 
thetical structure of the Cave: the river, as it marks the traditional 
boundary of the Underworld, marks also the juncture of two modes 
of being. The Tantalus unavailable in the Cave is avarice, he is the 
horror that informs this third of the Infernal Trinity, that soars 
over the “beaten broad high way” “to Plutoes griesly rayne”: his 
hunger and thirst are of 'the spirit, and his isolation is from God. 
But the alternative to the intelligible universal can here be some- 
thing other than an eccentric bather: 
“Nay, nay, thou greedy Tantalus,” quoth he, 
“Abide the fortune of thy present fate, 
And unto all that live in high degree 
Ensample be of mind intemperate, 


To teach them how to use their present state.” 
( 2.7.60) 


20Ibid., p. 20. 
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Mammon is the money god, and Tantalus is an avaricious man 
available to the discursive reason of ‘the Aristotelian emblematist. 
Guyon’s conversion of the image reflects the method of Aristotle’s 
poet, who, as Mr. G. F. Else has commented, “‘makes’” events 
“already there”; 

“Makes” them just as much as if he had invented therm 

himself. What the poet “makes,” ‘then, is not the actuality 

of events, but . . . that structure of events in which uni- 

versals may come to expression.?! 
But these universals “partake of the nature of the realm to which 
they belong.”2? Tantalus is an “ensample” insofar as he represents 
all avaricious men: the sensible particular becomes a universal 
fixed in the sensible order; for as avarice is itself no more than an 
improper relation to the goods of the world, it is similarly the 
limited relation of one event in time and space to all like events 
in time and space that Guyon has abstracted. The essential rela- 
tions he apprehends are self-sufficiently two-dimensional. In the 
microcosmic Cave, however, it is the want of a vital and subsuming 
third dimension that invokes the sacramentalism of Christianity 
and the unity of a hierarchical cosmos: ‘the images of the Cave echo 
a natural world that is, and is knowable, only contingently; they 
bespeak the necessity of a circuitus spiritualis—of the intercourse 
between realms that accommodates the notion of sin, and is realized 
in the incarnation of the Word. Significantly, therefore, “Another 
wretch, whose carcas deepe was drent/Within the river,” and the 
last image of the Cave, is Pilate, who had literally to choose be- 
tween the World and God. In this third dimension lie the evil that 
Guyon does not perceive and the virtue he cannot summon, With 
Aristotle, he is “seeking a good within human reach”;2* and his 
ethical system is fittingly independent and self-defining: 

Prudence is intimately connected with Moral Virtue, 

and this with Prudence, inasmuch as the first principles 

which Prudence employs are determined by the Moral 

Virtues, and the right standard for the Moral Virtues is 

determined by Prudence.** 
That it is sorely inadequate is climatically shadowed forth by the 
ending of the canto: 


< 


21Gerald F. Else, Aristotle’s Poetics: The Argument (Cambridge, 1957), 
pp. 320-321. 

22Tbid., p. 305. 

28Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1.6.13. 

24Ibid., 10.8.3. 
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And now he has so long remained theare, 

That vitall powres gan wexe both weake and wan, 
For want of food and sleepe, which two upbeare, 

Like mightie pillours, this frayle life of man, 

That none without the same enduren can. 

For now three dayes of men are full outwrought, 

Since he this hardy enterprize began: 

Forthy great Mammon fayrely he besought, 

Into the world to guyde him backe, as he him brought. 


Gan sucke this vitall ayre into his brest, 

As overcome with too exceeding might, 

The life did flit away out of her nest, 

And all his sences were with deadly fit opprest. 
. ( 2.7.65,66 ) 

To attribute the swoon to Guyon’s “fierce struggle with the 
temptations of Mammon,” as Mr. De Selincourt?5 does, or to the 
strain of his “steadfastness” through “both the horrors and allure- 
ments” of the Cave, as Miss Kate M. Warren?® does, is, first, to 
violate the merely classificatory division between vehicle and tenor: 
as facts on the level of vehicle, Guyon’s swoon and these reactions 
to the Cave can be linked only by reading psychic or spiritual 
exhaustion as the tenor of his vehicular physical exhaustion; and the 
reading, moreover, demands that we ignore the fiend who would 
rend Guyon “in thousand peeces strayt” 

If ever covetous hand, or lustfull eye, 
Or lips he layd on thing that likte him best, 
Or ever sleepe his eiestrings did untye. 

( 2.7.27) 


But more important, Guyon is in fact never tempted to accept, and 
only once, in the smelter, is he horrified. Miss Janet Spens escapes 
by vaguely relating the swoon to the Cave’s “mental atmosphere,” 
which has a paralyzing effect on the soul”:27 she, too, though, 
must ignore the stalking fiend who enforces the Stygian laws. Mr. 
Ernest Sirluck’s literal approach makes clear the firmness of Guyon’s 
habitual temperance, but blocks off ulterior significance: the swoon 
is thus “a device to render Guyon helpless and permit his rescue 
by Arthur.”28 At the other extreme, Mr. Berger, similarly aware 
that Guyon is untempted, finds that 

25Emest De Selincourt, Introduction to The Poetical Works of Edmund 
Spenser, ed. Smith and De Selincourt (London, 1912), pp. xliv, lvii. 

26Kate M. Warren, Var. 2, p. 251. 


27Janet Spens, Spenser's Faerie Queene (London, 1934), pp. 123, 126. 
28Sirluck, “The Faerie Queene, Book II, and the Nicomachean Ethics,” p. 91. 
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the total effect of the Mammon episode is to make us see 

that Guyon has rejected the riches of his mortal being so 

long as they are related to carnal desire . . . . He has 

ignored his common humanity—the needs of his body— 

and we know when he faints that iie must learn to confront 

this condition which he shazies with Everyman.?® 
This, however, is not a “total effect”: the swoon, as when it is an 
index of Guyon's temptation, must here be the beginning, rather 
than the climax, of an interpretation; and the backward path leads 
only to Guyon’s observance of the Stygian laws: neither the swoon 
nor the sojourn, in this view, are otherwise necessarily related to 
the nature of Mammon and the Cave.*° 

Of the “total effect” I have sketched, the Stygian laws are in- 

deed a part. They afford Guyon the alternatives of yielding to Mam- 
mon, and dying in the “greedy gripe” of the fiend; or not, and dying 
of hunger and the want of sleep. The first is the spiritual death 
of submission to the World; the second is the spiritual death of 
self-reliance; and both are alienation from God. Guyon feels not 
temptation, but a need he cannot fulfil: he does not yield, yet he 
cannot resist; for his hunger is of the soul, and the rest he craves 
is the peace of God. The World offers a fatally delusive substitute: 


. . . “Thou fearefull foole, 

Why takest not of that same fruite of gold, 

Ne sittest downe on that same silver stoole, 

To rest thy weary person in the shadow coole?” 

(2.7.63) 
and his temperance, an insulated and unavailing relation to the self 
and the World’s goods: one must destroy, and the other exclude, the 
saving relation of temperance subsumed by man’s love for God. 
Spenser's Christianity is here one with his Neoplatonism: thus, 
Plotinus and Ficino: 
That our good is There is shown by the very love inborn 


with soul; . . . the soul, other than God, but sprung of 
Him, must needs love.*! 


So in the present we shall love God in everything, so that 
in the future we may love everything in God, . . . and 


29Berger, pp. 29, 74-75. 

80Mr. Watkins recognizes that Guyon is “impervious to Mammon’s temp- 
tations,” but, on the other hand, he has difficulty in relating the significance 
of the swoon to the significance he has attributed to Mammon and the Cave. 
See Watkins, pp. 169, 184-185. 

81Plotinus, Enneads, 6.9.9, transl. Stephen McKenna, 2nd ed., revised by 
B. S. Page (London, 1956). 
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whosoever in the present will devote himself with love 

completely to God, will finally recover himself in God.*? 
The virtus of Here, to be whole, can lie only in the quest for the 
felicitas of There. Guyon is not tempted, but he can no more feed 
on his own virtues than on Proserpina’s apples. He chooses and finds 
“a good within human reach,” and it is wanting: he is “overcome 
with too exceeding might.” And it is this limit of man’s reach that 
measures the distance to the Cave’s impenetrable roof: the poet has 
actualized Guyon’s fancied isolation with the evil of the World: 
as the knight cannot choose the love that makes man’s reach tran- 
scendent, so he is beyond the reach of God’s transcendent 
love. It is difficult to agree with Mr. W. B. C. Watkins 
that “Guyon’s confidence in his own reason is justified”;?* or to 
look, with Mr. A. S. P. Woodhouse, to “the sufficiency of nature 
in Guyon.”34 He is alone and helpless; and helpless because he is 
alone. 

Guyon cannot choose God because he has not chosen God. He has 
not been quickened by God’s grace to the initial choice which is 
repeated infinitely in every instant. Mr. Woodhouse properly identi- 
fies Guyon as (an) unconverted, unregenerate, natural man.®* But 
the “slombred corse” that images Guyon’s spiritual impotence lies 
outside the Cave, where the knight is no longer alone: 

And is there care in heaven? And is there love 
In heavenly spirits to these creatures bace, 
That may compassion of their evilles move? 
There is: else much more wretched were the cace 
Of men then beasts. But O th’ exceeding grace 
Of Highest God, that loves his creatures so, 
And all his workes with mercy doth embrace, 
That blessed angels he sends to and fro, 
To serve to wicked man, to serve his wicked -” 281) 
Mr. Woodhouse argues that “whatever touches Guyon bears upon 
natural ethics, or belongs to the order of nature,” and, with Guyon, 
he declares the knight’s spiritual independence in the order of 
nature. He observes that in the opening of the eighth canto Guyon 
is “referred to in terms appropriate to ‘the natural man, but to the 
convert utterly inappropriate”; and he concludes that the grace 
Guyon receives, figured by the angel (81-8) and by Arthur 
82Marsilio Ficino, Commentary on Plato’s Symposium, 6.19, transl. Sears 
Reynolds Jayne (Columbia, Mo., 1944). 
83Watkins, p. 169. 


84Woodhouse, p. 226. 
35] bid., pp. 205, 211. 
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(8.17£f.), can be no more than “the power and providence of God 
in the natural order . . . as they intervene to protect his creatures 
from outward evils.” Accordingly, Pyrcchles and Cymochles 
(8.10ff.) are here the evil that “stalks abroad with fire and sword 
to plunder and slay the innocent.”** To establish that the terms 
of 8.1 are appropriate only to the natural man, Mr. Woodhouse 
must assert that a creature spiritually “bace” and “wicked” cannot 
be a convert; but to conclude that the grace in question therefore 
protects only Guyon’s physical well-being, he must implicitly deny 
that Spenser has here even considered the spiritual well-being of 
this natural man. Logically, the separation of nature from grace is 
effected by a faulty middle. Significantly, Guyon is in fact referred 
to in terms not inappropriate to a convert: for Calvin, 

there is not a single action performed by the saints, which, 

if judged according to its intrinsic merit, does not justly de- 

serve to be rewarded with shame;%7 


and within the Establishment itself, the ninth of the Thirty-nine 
Articles declares that the 
infection of nature doth remayne, yea in them that are 
regenerated, whereby the luste of the fleshe . . . is not sub- 
iect to the lawe of God. 
Without divine mercy “Much more wretched were the cace/Of 
men then beasts” only insofar as men have souls: Spenser is evi- 
dently concerned with more than Guyon’s body; for even Calvin 
does 
not deny, that whatever excellences appear in unbelievers, 
they are the gifts of God. I am not so at variance with the 
common opinion of mankind, as to contend that there is 
no difference between the justice, moderation, and equity 
of Titus or Trajan, and the rage, intemperance, and cruelty 
of Caligula, or Nero, or Domitian; . . . these virtues, what- 
ever they may be, . . . are the gifts of God; since there is 
nothing in any respect laudable which does not proceed 
from him.** 
And Guyon is not a pagan. Natural man is no less dependent on 
the order of grace than regenerate man: the quality of Guyon’s 
dependence, here, as in the Cave, may be found in the quality of 
the evil that threatens. Thus, the two knights about to take Guyon’s 


86Ibid., pp. 204, 210-212; “Nature and Grace in Spenser: A Rejoinder,” RES, 
VI (1955), 285. 

8TJohn Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion, 3.14.9, transl. John Allen, 
Sixth American Edition, 2 vols, (Philadelphia, 1921). 

88] bid., 3.14.2. 
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life are, as Mr. Watkins observed, repeatedly identified as Sarazins, 
Pagans, and Paynims: 
in their heightened viciousness and hatred and lawlessness, 
Pyrochles and Cymochles are indeed foes of God, Knights 
in old romances are often conventionally called sarazin or 
pagan, a relic of the crusades, but Spenser is writing more 
than romance, and if he was reading Tasso’s Gerusalemme 
Liberata . . . , in which sarazins are literally unlawful 
possessors of Christ’s tomb, it is quite likely that Tasso’s 
usage confirms Spenser’s giving to “Sarazin” the specific 
meaning “Infidel,” enemy of Christ.*® 
Guyon’s plight is a recapitulation of his plight in the Cave. The 
inefficacy of his temperance becomes the “senceless dreame” of 
his body: his literal inability to choose God. But the love he cannot 
give, he receives, for he is in God’s world, where, as the Neo- 
platonist knew, 
we have not been cut away; we are not separate, what 
though the body-nature has closed about us to press us to 
itself; we breathe and hold our ground because the Su- 
preme does not give and pass, but gives on for ever, so 
long as it remains what is.*° 
It is when Guyoni’s isolation is, climactically, unconsciousness, when 
his entrapment is within his own motionless body, that his relation 
to God is clearest: the angel who sits by his head, 
His snowy front, curled with golden heares, 
Like Phoebus face adornd with sunny rayes, 
Divinely shone, 
(2.8.5) 


dissolves into the Celestial Cupid and a revelation of the tender- 
ness of heavenly love: 


Like as Cupido on Idaean hill, 
When having laid his cruell bow away, 
And mortall arrowes, wherewith he doth fill 
The world with murdrous spoiles and bloody pray, 
With his faire mother he him dights to play, 
And with his goodly sisters, Graces three; 
The goddesse, pleased with his wanton play, 
Suffers her selfe through sleepe beguild to bee, 
The whiles the other ladies mind theyr mery glee. 
(2.8.6) 
Spenser has fixed Guyon within Ficino’s “single circle, from God 
to the world and from the world to God”:*! a unity symbolized 
89Watkins, p. 190. + 


40Plotinus, Enneads, 6.9.9. 
41Ficino, Commentary on Plato’s Symposium, 2.2. 
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by Venus Urania and operative as the trinity of the Graces:42 
Inasmuch as it begins in God and attracts to Him, it is 
Beauty; inasmuch as, going across into the world, it capti- 
vates the world, we call it Love; and inasmuch as it returns 
to its source and with Him joins its labors, then we call it 
Pleasure.** 
The blurring of Cupid and Venus, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, of Cupid and the Grace that captivates the world, would 
trouble Spenser no more than it did Ficino: in the end, it is love, 
the “perpetual knot and binder of the world, the immovable sup- 
port of its parts and the firm foundation of the whole creation,” 
that unites “the works of one artist . . . like each other in life and 
essence.” 44 
Thus, Arthur dispatches Pyrochles and Cymochles, and 
By this, Sir Guyon from his traunce awakt, 
Life having maystered her sencelesse foe. 
(2.8.53) 
“Life” is the life of man in God, and death, her “sencelesse foe,” 
is the evil that is the foe of God; for as the angel-Cupid figures the 
whole man’s relation to God, so Arthur figures “th’ exceeding grace” 
that sustains the relation:*® to be sure, it is not the grace of eternal 
salvation, but neither is it a divine protection against broken 
bones.** If the argument of these cantos is the inadequacy of 
natural man, their truth is the infinite mercy of God. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


42Cf. Wind, pp. 39-56, 158ff.; and Erwin Panofsky, Studies in Iconology 
(New York, 1939), p. 168. 

43Ficino, Commentary on Plato’s Symposium, 2.2. 

44]Ibid., 3.3. 

45Neither Mr. Watkins nor Mr. Woodhouse, however, find any distinction 
between the significance of the angel and that of Arthur. Cf. Watkins, p. 
188; Woodhouse, “Nature and Grace in The Faerie Queene,” p. 211. 

46Mr. Woodhouse’s conception of the “sufficiency of nature in Guyon,” and 
of the kind of grace the knight receives, is not uncongenial to the Aristotelian- 
ism of Aquinas and Roman doctrine in this area. Thus, Adolph Harnack com- 
ments that for Aquinas “grace is the communication of supernatural knowledge; 
but the ‘light of grace’ (lumen gratiae) is, moreover, ‘superadded to nature’ 
(naturae superadditum ). In both these views a disastrous step forward is taken; 
for what is ‘superadded’ is not necessary to the accomplishment of man’s 
end, but reaches beyond it, [and] may therefore be wanting.” History of 
Dogma, 7 vols. (Boston, 1894-1900), V1, 282. Cf., in addition to references 
there given, Summa Theologica, I-I1, Q. 62, Art. 1; Q. 85, Art. 1. 
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Ramist Classroom Procedure and 
The Nature of Reality’ 


WALTER J. ONG, SJ. 


Tue Renaissance is an age particularly 
rich in educators and educational literature, but nowhere in it is 
there a figure more profoundly involved in educational theory and 
practice than Peter Ramus. Ramus’ involvement is virtually total. 
If we consider his life apart from his educational activity, we find 
very little to consider. Pierre de la Ramée came up to Paris with a 
limited, elementary education and a driving desire to secure more 
education. With notable sacrifice he did secure more. He com- 
pleted the work which made him a master of arts and thereupon 
committed himself for the rest of his life to purveying learning to 
others and to improving educational methods by a determined, 
single-minded effort at devising what he considered suitably organ- 
ized textbooks backed by attacks on what ke tuok to be ill-organized 
educational works, His influence on literature and philosophy in 
England and her American colonies, as elsewhere, was to be largely 
due to the textbooks with which he and his followers flooded the 
schools. 

In his complete devotion to education, Ramus was true to the 
central tradition of the university, which, from its medieval begin- 
nings to his time, was doubly committed to teaching. It not only 
purveyed knowledge, but also, at least in principle if not always in 
actuality, had insisted that its students in turn teach others. We do 
well to remind ourselves that early universities were basically nor- 
mal schools. To complete one’s course at Paris, one had to become 
first a bachelor or apprentice teacher and then a master teacher—of 
arts, medicine, law, or theology, as the case might be. Statutes had 
required that all those receiving the master of arts degree honor it 


*This paper was presented in its French version at the International Conference 
on Renaissance Educators and Jurists held at the Centre d’Etudes Supérieures 
de la Renaissance at Tours, France, July 4 to 23, 1960. 
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by actually teaching for at least two years “unless excused for a 
reasonable cause,”! although one must indeed add that “reasonable 
causes” seem not to have been hard to come by. 

Ramus himself, however, did not look for any excuse to avoid 
educational work. He distinguished himself as a teaching master 
of arts first at the little College de Ave Maria and later at the 
Collége de Presles, where he soon became principal, devoting his 
time thereafter to supervising and writing more than to direct 
teaching.? Despite his anti-Aristotelian invectives impugning the 
professional competence of his colleagues—and in some measure 
even because of these invectives, which won him a great deal of 
attention—he soon was named one of the first of the newly estab- 
lished group of regius professors (who much later were to be 
styled the Collége de France) and eventually became known, not 
without resentment on the part of the others, as the dean of this 
group of savants. 

Ramus sacrificed much for his career as an educator. At a time 
when no married man was allowed to teach at Paris except on the 
faculty of medicine, he decided to forego marrying entirely, not 
because he was not interested in marriage, which his biographer 
Nancel testifies was frequently on his mind, but quite simply be- 
cause he wanted to retain his academic position as head of the 
Collége de Presles. Nancel says that when he himself was called 
Little Ramus (parvus Ramus) by his master, it was marriage which 
helped shape his own career differently.® 

All of Ramus’ manifold publications show him as an educator. 
Of his sixty or more extant works, there is not a one which, directly 
or indirectly, is not written for the academic world, and most of 
them are, in fact, written exclusively for this world as textbooks, 
commentaries on classical authors (sometimes rather commentaries 
against them), or reflections on educational conditions or pre- 
cedures which often proceed as wholesale attacks on Ramus’ ad- 
versaries, real or imagined. The thirteen or more extant works by 
Ramus’ literary associate Omer Talon (Audomarus Talaeus) are of 
the same academic cut. Ramus’ and Talon’s works enjoyed an 


1Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, ed. H. Denifle and E. Chatelain 
(Paris, 1889-97), I, 78; Hastings Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the 
Middle Ages, new ed. by F. M. Powicke and A. B. Emden (Oxford, 1936), 
I, 409, etc. 


2Nicolas de Nancel, Petri Rami . . . vita (Paris, 1599), in Nancel, Decla- 
mationum liber . . . : addita est P. Rami... vita . . . (Paris, 1600), pp. 17- 
19, 49-50. 


$Nancel, p. 57-59. 
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astounding circulation in the academic world. Known extant edi- 
tions or adaptations of the works total nearly 800—or, if individual 
works in collected editions are numbered individually, some 1100*— 
and there are certainly many editions and adaptations still unknown. 
Ramus’ followers, who multiplied apace after his tragic death, 
were chiefly persons actively engaged in educational activity. A 
Montaigne or a Bacon was read by many outside educational circles 
and exercised his influence on education in great part indirectly. 
Ramus’ influence, thanks to his textbooks in particular, was far 
more immediate and widespread, felt at the very heart of the 
educational milieu, where devoted followers adopted and adapted 
his books, reprinted them, annotated them, equipped them with 
verbose commentaries and then stripped them of the commentaries 
again and of some of their own original text as well, reducing the 
Ramist “arts” of grammar, rhetoric, dialectic or logic, arithmetic, 
geometry, and the rest to forms even sparser than Ramus’ originals. 
Teachers in the Ramist and other traditions worried about these 
changes for generations. In his 1620 adaptation of Ramus’ Dialectic 
called Syntagma Logicum or the Divine Logic, Thomas Granger 
remarks: 
Too much brevity (as it is a generall complaint of Ramus) 
causeth many and large Commentaries, and Tractates for 
understanding and knowledge, and they again bring forth 
Epitomes for memorie and practise. The former are too 
prolix for the learned, who have already attained to per- 
fection. The later [sic] to [sic] briefe for them that either 
are ignorant, or having some smattering hereof, are de- 
sirous to attaine to more skill.® 
But both inflation and abridgment were planned, if we can believe 


some title pages, for the highest of pedagogical motives—“the bene- 
fit of the student.” One suspects that the good of the student was 
interpreted in terms of publishers’ returns—but this commercial 
aspect of textbook development does not reduce either the number 
of editions nor their educational impact. 

Since Ramus’ career was so fully and completely that of an 
educator, it is not surprising that his most informed and discerning 


4For the titles of all these works see the present author’s Ramus and Talon 
Inventory (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1958), to 
which, thanks to Dr. Wilhelm Risse of Berlin, Germany, and others, some 
thirty more editions can be added. Cf. the present author’s Ramus, Method 
and the Decay of Dialogue (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1958), p. 296. 

5Thomas Granger, Syntagma logicum, or The Divine Logike (London, 
1620), fols. a2V-a3* (“Epistle to the Reader”). 
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biographer, Nicolas de Nancel, was himself an educator. First 
Ramus’ pupil and then for some twenty years his secretary, aman- 
uensis, literary collaborator, and general understudy, Nancel (1539- 
1610) had taught in Ramus’ Collége de Presles while completing 
his studies there. In 1562 he accepted a professorship from the 
King of Spain at the new University of Louvain, returning in 1565 
to the Collége de Presles in Paris and taking up the study of medi- 
cine. Although he left the University to begin medical practice, he 
continued his academic interests in his Latin writings. His Life of 
Peter Ramus is written out of his memories and records of the old 
academic milieu and addressed to Ramus’ former pupils. 

Thus not only is Ramus’ cwn life devoted to education, but our 
most definitive record of his career belongs in a special way to 
the educational world. So, in a somewhat different fashion, do our 
other two contemporary biographies of Ramus, those by Johann 
Thomas Freige (Freigius) and Théophile de Banos (Banosius). 
These men were also educators. Among Freige’s numerous Latin 
works is the Paedagogus (1582), a Ramist compendium of all the 
“arts” for use in elementary instruction and a kind of forerunner 
of the modern encyclopedia, Théophile de Banos, an exiled French 
Protestant minister at Frankfort-on-the-Main, was matriculated at 
the University at Basle.* Neither of these biographers was acquaint- 
ed with Ramus personally at all so well as Nancel. But their sources 
are no less academic. Where Nancel used records and memories 
deriving from his associaiton with Ramus at the Collége de Presles 
as his chief source, Freigius and Bancsius use—often verbatim— 
autobiographical passages which occur incidentally in some of 
Ramus’ works written for the academic milieu, particularly his 
Inaugural Address as Regius Professor (Oratio initio suae profes- 
sionis habita) and Defense of Aristotle against Jacob Schegk (De- 
fensio pro Aristotele adversus Iacobum Schecium). Ramus is thor- 
oughly enmeshed in the academic world. It is little wonder that he 
is a major retrospective source for the history of even the medieval 
universities in Rashdall’s famous work on this subject. 


II 
Ramus has long been identified as an educational reformer, but 
his activity as a reformer and the nature of his reform need re- 
assessment at present if only because we are able to understand 
Renaissance educational procedures better today than hitherto. First 


6See E. Droz, “Des autographs,” Chronique, Bibliothéque d’Humanisme 
et Renaissance, XIX (1957), 502-3. 
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of all, in our twentieth-century educational activity we have moved 
away from the procedures somewhat—although not, of course, with- 
out learning from them. We have larger perspectives in which to 
view them. Secondly, and more importantly, a great deal of 
scholarly work has been done lately on Renaissance educational 
views and methods, much of it quite circumstantial. The Ramist 
reform in all fields was, in the view of Ramus himself as well as 
of others, based on the reconstituted Ramist dialectic, of which 
the almost equally well known Ramist rhetoric was a correlative. 
Within the past twenty-five years studies of the nature of Ramus’ 
dialectic and rhetoric and their influence in and outside the English- 
speaking world have been a major preoccupation of American 
scholars such as William G. Crane, Perry Miller, Hardin Craig, 
Wilbur Samuel Howell, T. W. Baldwin, Rosemond Tuve, Sister 
Miriam Joseph, and a host of others, including the present writer. 
The work of several of these authors has taken up explicitly edu- 
cational practice itself, Other works concerned more or less directly 
with educational practices have appeared also in the French-speak- 
ing, German-speaking, :and Italian-speaking milieux, although with 
some few exceptions, notably the studies by Cesare Vasoli and by 
R. Hooykaas, these have not been so directly concerned with Ramus 
and his followers as the works by Americans have been.? 


Nevertheless, with all our present detailed research, there is 
much still to be done concerning Ramus’ connection with peda- 
gogical procedures. Ramism has been considered as a movement 
complexly related to scholasticism, to Agricolan humanism, to 
typography, to Puritanism and the doctrine of hard work, and to 
educational institutions generally. What we now need is an attempt 
to spell out more fully the connections between concrete educa- 
tional practice and the trajectory which Ramism describes in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries within Western civilization. 
The present study is a modest attempt to suggest a few of the little 
explored connections. Frank Pierrepont Graves’ 1912 work, Peter 
Ramus and the Educational Reformation of the Sixteenth Century, 
although -it provides still usable summaries of many of Ramus’ 
works, necessarily fails to present Ramus in the fuller perspectives 


7For a complete bibliography, see Ong, Ramus, Method, and the Decay of 
Dialogue, pp. 375-391. Since the appearance of this bibliography, one should 
note also J. Moltmann, “Zur Bedeutung des Petrus Ramus fiir Philosophie 
und Theologie im Calvinismus,” Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, LXVIII 
(1957), 295-318, and R. Hooykaas, Humanisme, science et Réforme: Pierre 
de la Ramée, 1515-1572 (Leyden: J. Brill, 1958). 
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since developed for our understanding of the education of the 
times. 

Ramus’ position with regard to educational practice can be con- 
sidered under two headings: institutional organization on the one 
hand, and on the other curriculum and classroom procedure. As 
an institutional organizer or reorganizer Ramus himself appears to 
have achieved a high degree of efficiency. Paris seems to have had 
a better study program than some other universities, but even Paris 
left much to be desired, for Ramus complains that of the one thou- 
sand or more students who, he says, came to hear him and the 
other regius professors, all but two hundred or so should be sent 
back to the colléges to better their basic training so that they could 
follow the lectures intelligently.* Inefficiency of more or less this 
order is probably endemic to any general educational system. 
Ramus’ own Collége de Presles was noted for its systematic and 
efficient curriculum,® although Ramus’ claim that he was turning 
out students who at the age of fifteen were already full-fledged 
masters of arts “in fact and not in name only” has to be taken in 
context.!° A master of arts could be, and often was, a quite imma- 
ture youngster in sixteenth-century Europe, as in the Middle Ages. 

Discipline at Ramus’ Collége de Presles was strict at Ramus’ 
own insistence. Nancel reports Ramus’ daily forays about the corri- 
dors and classrooms as well as the brutal severity of the punishment 
he meted out to offenders in study or discipline, for Ramus’ wrath 
was a terrible thing, leading him to beat and kick students until they 
were “half dead”—although Nancel muses in the detached clinical 
manner which lends such high interest to his biography of Ramus, 
no matter how wrathful and brutal his actions, he never cursed 
the boys.'! This shows admirable restraint, no doubt, but, what- 
ever Ramus’ other achievements, he can hardly be seen as an ad- 
vanced humanitarian. 

Ramus’ Notes on the Reform of the University of Paris was pub- 
lished in Latin in 1562 as Prooémium reformandae Parisiensis 
academiae, ad regem without indication of author, publisher, or 


8Ramus, Prooémium reformandae Parisiensis academiae in his Scholae in 
liberales artes (1569), cols. 1075-76. 

*Nancel, Petri Rami . . . vita (1599), pp. 18-19. 

10Ramus, Pro philosophica Parisiensis Academiae disciplina oratio (1551) 
in his Scholae in liberales artes (1569), col. 1020; cf. cols. 1011 ff. Nancel 
says he himself completed the course at the Collége de Presles in “six years or 
thereabouts”—Petri Rami . . . vita (1599), p. 17. 
1’Nancel, Petri Rami. . . vita (1599), pp. 60, 17-18, 49, etc. 
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place of publication, and again in French the same year as Adver- 
tissements sur la réformation de [Université de Paris, au roy with 
André Wéechel’s name as publisher, but still anonymously. Only in 
1569 was Ramus’ name attached to this “oration” in a collection of 
Ramus’ lectures and orations published at Basel, and not until 1577 
did a Paris publisher issue it under the name of Ramus, then five 
years dead. As its title indicates, this is Ramus’ most direct state- 
ment concerning needed institutional reforms at Paris. The reforms 
advocated are reasonable enough and supported by forceful argu- 
ments, but they turn out to be rather routine. The number of teach- 
ers at the University is to be reduced, the inefficient ones being 
weeded out, and those retained to be paid out of state funds so 
that poor students who are capable need not pay exorbitant fees. 
Along with this, Ramus urges that the “nugatory barbarism” of 
such authors as Alexander de Villa Dei be replaced with classical 
authors and that thorny theological disputation be supplanted by 
commentary on the Hebrew Old Testament and the Greek New 
Testament. Neither of these lines of thought was in the least original. 
The regius professors, of whom Ramus had been one since 1551, 
were already paid out of state funds (if sometimes tardily), so 
that Ramus was only advocating the extension of an existing policy. 
And the suggestion concerning theology was quite standard long 
before 1562 at Paris and all over Western Europe. In his relations, 
then, with educational institutions as such, Ramus stood for working 
with and bettering existing arrangements, He proposed nothing 
notably original at all. 


III 


Conce:ning the curriculum and teaching practices which Ramus 
used or favored, we have information which is rich and detailed. 
A great deal can be gathered from Ramus’ own works, and has 
been. But we have even more than this. In 1576 Johann Thomas 
Freige (Freigius), who had met Ramus when the latter had visited 
Basel and had thereafter become an ardent promoter of Ramus’ 
ideas, had edited the basic Ramist textbooks all in one volume 
which he entitled The Regius Professorship (Professio regia). At 
the beginning of this book, he presents in good Ramist outline 
form? the complete program which, from Ramus’ Lectures on 
Dialectic (Scholae dialecticae) and elsewhere, he understood Ramus 
had given his pupils at the Collége de Presles to enable them to 


12Reproduced in Ong, Ramus, Method, and the Decay of Dialogue, p. 261. 
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become “perfect philosophers” by the time they turned fifteen. 
This outline presents in meticulous detail the seven-year curriculum 
which could produce this result for boys starting at the age of 
seven with no knowledge of reading or writing. Freige is careful 
to specify not only subject and procedure but time, often down to 
the number of hours and the period of the day. 

The succession of subjects ran as follows: grammar (Latin and 
Greek) for three years and then successively for one year each, 
rhetoric, dialectic (or logic), mathematics (purportedly arithmetic, 
geometry, music, and optics but in reality less than all of these), 
and physics. This curriculum is to a slight extent Freige’s own con- 
struction based more or less on Ramus’ declared aims, for the later 
reaches of the curriculum are considerably less developed than the 
earlier in Ramist textbooks. So far as we know, Ramus did no work 
on music, He was apparently working on an optics textbook before 
his death, but it is at present uncertain how much if any of Ramus’ 
own work is included in the Four Books on Optics “written by 
Friedrich Risner (or Reisner) at the wish of Peter Ramus” which 
appeared in 1606 edited by Nicolaus Crugius'* and is the only work 
on the subject even this closely associated with Ramus’ name. The 
“physics” which Freige lists as culminating the course is Ramus’ 
annotated edition of Virgil’s Georgics, plus some preliminary ad- 
ditions, This relative disorganization in the upper reaches of the 
curriculum is not, of course, peculiarly Ramist, for the trivium 
of grammar, rhetoric, and logic or dialectic had always been more 
firmly rocied in the European educational tradition than the 
quadrivium, which was more often a velleity than an actuality." 
But Freige’s picture certainly represents Ramus’ general designs. 

Freige’s understanding of Ramus’ classroom procedure divides 
it into explanation (explicatio) and exercise or practice (usus). 
The time allowed for each is meticulously specified, and is the 
same for all the subjects from grammar through “physics.” One 
hour in the morning and one in the afternoon are assigned to hear- 
ing the teacher’s explanation, and the rest of the day is broken 
down into “meditating, studying, and exercise work concerned with 
what is explained” (in rebus expositis meditandis, ediscendis, exer- 
cendis). This Sreaks down into two hours of study, one hour of 
recitation, and two hours distributed between conversation (com- 

13See Ong, Ramus and Talon Inventory, pp. 401-402. 


14Ong, Ramus, Method, and the Decay of Dialogue, p. 138, and references 
in notes to this page. 
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municandi), disputation, imitation, and exercise work (exercendi). 


Of these last four activities, the first two are given no special 
explanation, and one has the impression, which Ramus’ own various 
writings confirm, that conversation and disputation were sub- 
ordinate to written work. The favoring of written work over dis- 
putation establishes Ramus definitely within the humanist rather 
than the scholastic tradition, insofar as these can be distinguished 
from one another. The seeming proportionate indifference to con- 
versation, however, is not a humanist trait, Quite the contrary, for 
collections of sample conversations are a regular part of most 
humanist repertoires from Erasmus on. About this more will be said 
later, but here one can note that indifference to conversation fits 
with Ramus’ own lack of interest in making conversation and with 
a deeper attitude toward reality manifest in indifference to pro- 
verbial, sententious, or “pointed” expression of any sort 

Exercise (exercitatio or usus) is divided by Freige, following 
Ramus exactly,'® into analysis (analysis) and composition (genesis). 
What kind of analysis one uses—grammatical, rhetorical, logical, 
mathematical, or physical—will depend on what discipline is being 
taught in the year in question, for we must remind ourselves that 
this classroom procedure is an all-purpose one, fitting every con- 
ceivable subject as well as a few which we today might find in- 
conceivable. Ramus is explicit about the universal applicability 
of his analysis to any and all material taught.'* He conceives of 
analysis as finding the whole of an art in one or another work 
representing the subject in question, or as near the whole as pos- 
sible. Thus in logical analysis, no matter what work one is con- 
sidering, one finds in it the “arguments,” enunciations, syllogisms, 
and “method”—this last governing structure as a whole, determining 
the relationship of the separate syllogisms to one another. In gram- 
matical analysis one identifies each word and the relationship of 
words in a way close to what we today would call parsing. In 
rhetorical analysis, one identifies the tropes and figures. Arith- 
metical analysis identifies in a text the use of numbers for counting, 
geometrical analysis the use of measurements, and so on. The kind 
of analysis used, we are told by Freige, echoing Ramus, depends on 
the art being taught, showing how the text under scrutiny ac- 
cords with the “rules” of the art in question. It is part of Ramist 


15Ramus, Scholae dialecticae, Lib. VIII, cap. 1, in Scholae in liberales artes 
(1569), cols, 191-93. 
16Ramus, ibid. 
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doctrine here that the various arts are to be found “mixed” in 
virtually any text of reasonable length. From an analysis of the 
classical authors one can generate not only grammar, rhetoric, and 
dialectic or logic, but also arithmetic (Do not the historians men- 
tion numbers?) and geometry (Does not Caesar use measure- 
ments?) and the other arts as well. Of course, in some texts there 
is a higher concentration of one or another art than in others. Poetry 
is completely logical, but in it the logic is spread thinner than in 
orations. This is why looking for an advantageous concentration 
of the proper material, Ramus himself chooses to derive his 
“physics,” which Freige displays, not from any classical text chosen 
at random but from Virgil's Georgics. 

Genesis is conceived of as the reverse of analysis, being always 
an imitation (imitatio) which makes either something to match 
the text previously analyzed or something more of one’s own 
(proprium). 


IV 


Today in a world which in some ways is ultrascientific and in 
others ultraromantic, this educational program strikes us as a de- 
basement of both the scientific and the literary. On the one hand 
everything, even physics, is conceived of as some kind of operation 
on a text. But on the other hand, the operation does not seem to 
respect sufficiently the mysterious nature of verbal expression. The 
literary text becomes for a Ramist a kind of uninspired collection 
of miscellaneous details from a life which is ordinary and every- 
day to the point of being humdrum. Something in the relationship 
between science and reality has been misconstrued. Literary ex- 
pression is allowed to masquerade as physical reality. And in the 
process, literature and language kave been utterly misrepresented. 
Literature has been atomized and expression reduced to a mere 
reassembling of interchangeable parts. 

One must acknowledge, however, that in its distressing formalism 
the Ramist program is not greatly different from many other 
Renaissance programs of education as these are formally stated 
by their proponents. Education was carried on at this time, we 
must recall, in a tongue foreign to all those who used it, Latin, and 
in acquiring this tongue a certain amount of mechanical drill was 
the order of the day. Moreover, even after the four years devoted 
not only to the study of Latin but even to study of Latin in Latin, 
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the upper reaches of the curriculum were still designed for quite 
young boys, for whom a certain disciplined formalism was helpful. 

And yet the Ramist educational procedures can be contrasted at 
certain sensitive points with other Renaissance precedures, One 
of the most sensitive points concerns the attitude toward language 
as manifest by the attitude toward the collections of sententiae, 
apothegms, and the like for the use of students which formed 
a kind of centerpiece in the educational designs of other humanists, 
particularly those in the Erasmian tradition. One of the most sig- 
nificant points of difference between Ramus’ program and other 
programs generally is Ramus’ failure to provide any such collection 
for the student to work with. Although Ramus himself uses in 
abundance “examples” and “arguments” from classical sources, 
there is no document in the Ramist canon corresponding in any 
way to Erasmus’ De copia o1 to Erasmus’ Colloquies which would 
help supply the student with a fund of expressions and thoughts 
as “matter” for conversation or writing. Whatever is caught in any 
expression is, for Ramus, not usable unless it has first been analyzed. 
The passion for analysis militates against Ramus’ resort to aphorisms 
and other “pointed” sayings. This attitude touches rhetoric and 
possibly dialectic or logic most closely, of course, but it touches 
other subjects, too. For aphorisms were still being used to teach 
such things as medicine. They would certainly have provided a 
more “scientific” physics than an analysis of Virgil’s Georgics. And 
yet, by and large, Ramus would have none of them. 

The use of all sorts of cullings from literature had been known 
to antiquity, but had since gained in importance when Latin had 
shifted from a vernacular language to a learned language. After 
this shift had occurred, the small talk with which a youngster 
ordinarily perfects his linguistic skills during the early years of 
his life had to be supplied artificially. The Middle Ages had known 
in quantity its florilegia, collections of things to say, and had used 
these as integral parts of its educational system. The Disticha de 
moribus attributed to an author thought to be named Dionysius 
Cato is perhaps the best known elementary collection. With the help 
of typography, the Renaissance had multiplied similar collections 
of aphorisms, sententive, epigrams, apothegms (generally with no 
clear-cut distinctions between such genres) or of mere miscel- 
laneous excerpts to an extent which the world had never before 
seen, and the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries would multiply 
them more. Ancient collections of pithy sayings such as that of 
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Stobaeus were edited and re-edited, and to them were added new 
authors by the dozens, all borrowing from one another and from 
the ancients, too. Erasmus’ Adagia, Michael Neander’s Gnomologia 
Graeco-Latina, collections by Conrad Wollfhart (Lycosthenes), 
Jan Gruter (Gruterus), are significant samples of the genre. Re- 
cently the work of DeWitt T. Starnes, Ernest William Talbert, and 
other scholars has shown how dependence upon these collections 
and on various dictionaries of classical quotations and lore was 
inculcated in the educational practice of the time, and T. W. Bald- 
win’s two massive volumes have traced much of Shakespeare to its 
commonplace sources in such works. These collections and dic- 
tionaries are published throughout Western Europe in quantity 
from the sixteenth century on. A recent study of Renaissance con- 
cepts of the commonplaces'? and another concerned with the use 
of aphorisms'* have shown in detail how much Renaissance writing, 
Continental as well as British, was nurtured by the schoolboy’s in- 
doctrination in sententious, witty, pointed sayings. Lack of ability 
or of occasion to make small talk in Latin was in 2 way compen- 
sated for by this cultivation of gnomic utterance and by other 
efforts at furnishing a copia verborum et rerum. 

We cannot, of course, be sure that Ramus or those who taught 
in his Collége de Presles never used collections of sayings or quo- 
tations. Indeed, there would be a specific place in Ramist dialectic 
or logic where such items could be introduced as arguments from 
“testimony,” from something that someone says. But Ramists took 
a rather dim view of this sort of argument. It was definitely periph- 
eral, “inartificial” in the sense that it fell outside the domain of the 
art of dialectic strictly understood since the sayings of other per- 
sons were adventitious to the real state of affairs. 


The Ramist antipathy to collections of pregnant sayings has deep 
roots which extend not only to educational procedures but wind 
themselves into Ramus’ own personal habits of life. Nancel records 
specifically that Ramus exhibited an indifference or positive aver- 
sion to apothegms, sententiac, and all such things. When he used 
such modes of expression, he used them ineptly, for they lacked 


17Sister Joan Marie Lechner, O.S.U., Renaissance Concepts of the Common- 
places (Ph.D. dissertation, St. Louis University, 1960; available on microfilm, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan). 

18Sister Scholastica Mandeville, Ad.PP.S., The Rhetorical Tradition of 
the Sententia; with a Study of Its Influence on the Prose of Sir Francis Bacon 
and of Sir Thomas Browne (Ph.D. dissertation, St. Louis University, 1960; 
available on microfilm, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan). 
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wit and appeared careless or affected, quite unlike Cicero’s adroit 
turns.!9 This attitude Nance! connects with Ramus’ tendency to 
be thinking always of “grave” and “serious” matters (gravia et 
seria), implying that in Ramus’ mind apothegmatic, sententious, or 
“pointed” utterance was frivolous. We should say today that Ramus’ 
attitude shows, among other things, that Ramus was a singularly 
unimaginative person, as Nancel himself makes clear in other 
places, too.2° This is an important fact, for it is of some moment 
that certain sectors of the sixteenth- and seventeenth-century world 
could take to heart the message of so profonndly unimaginative a 
man and make this message the center of their educational systems. 

Nancel expatiates on Ramus’ lack of interest in sententiousness 
and wit, which he obviously takes to be a regrettable lacuna in 
Ramus’ outlook at a time when wit was considered in many quarters 
to be a close associate of wisdom. In his wry, clinical way he tells 
the story of how Ramus, when confronted by some German auto- 
graph hunters with a selection of emblems (emblemata)—ap- 
parently the sort of illustrations with mottoes and explanations 
which one finds in Alciati, but possibly merely a list of apothegms— 
chose the one with the motto which had always been his favorite, 
“Unremitting labor conquers all” (Labor improbus omnia vincit), 
and copied it out in his own hand for his German admirers. Nancel’s 
own wit in his choice of this episode should not be missed. Here 
was an apothegm which downgraded all apothegms, however preg- 
nant with wisdom, in favor of hard, and presumably dull, work. 
Ramus’ choice of this sententia strikes Nancel as of a piece with 
Ramus’ performance in the company of others. He was able to hold 
the attention of a large audience in a public address but quite in- 
capable of getting along in a smaller social gathering because he 
could not make small talk and in ordinary conversation “could 
scarcely express himself even with great effort and exertion and 
puffing.” 

At this point: Nancel’s clinical diagnosis of the situation becomes 
intensely interesting in the questions it suggests. “This sort of thing,” 
he reports, “is common among the French, even the most learned, 
because they are not at all accustomed to use Latin in ordinary 
human affairs.” One wonders how many persons who were the 
product of this Latin-centered education of the humanists ever 


19Nancel, Petri Rami. . . vita (1599), p. 62. 
20He notes Ramus’ singular lack of success in lecturing on poetry.—Petri 
Rami . . . vita (1599), pp. 22-23, 32. 
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really did use Latin in their ordinary human affairs. There is no 
end of books, such as Sir Thomas Elyot’s The Book Named the 
Governor, which prescribe that a boy learn to speak Latin from 
the age of about seven on, and no end of school statutes requiring 
the use of Latin by the boys even during times of recreation, and 
no end of phrase books (among non-Ramists) to further this use. 
But there are indications that Latin speaking “in ordinary human 
affairs” was often a mere velleity. Even in Paris itself the Uni- 
versity was divided into “nations” along lines which were roughly 
linguistic, and the individual colleges, often established for students 
from a particular locality, tended to be dominated by one or an- 
other vernacular—Ramus Collége de Presles by boys and teachers 
from near Soissons, the Collége de Navarre by Iberians, and so on. 
Many things militated against the use of Latin, but conditions such 
as these seem to have guaranteed a certain tolerated neglect. 

In noting the failure of his fellow Frenchmen to use Latin in 
ordinary daily affairs, it is conceivable that Nancel was using as 
a term of cornparison the Italians, who presumably would be more 
adept at using Latin for small talk than the French were. And yet 
in the somewhat spectacular encounter he records between Ramus 
and a group of Italian diners, we find Ramus leaving in a huff 
because the Italians were ignorant not only of French but of Latin 
as well.21 One suspects that Nancel’s accusations against French- 
men applied also to other nationalities. Erasmus and others of the 
great humanists, and Nancel himself, can be imagined resorting 
to Latin for their ordinary conversation as they moved around 
Europe from Italy to Germany and to the Netherlands and France 
and England. Such professional educators were out to set a good 
example. But the ordinary product of the Latin-centered educa- 
tion of the times can be less readily imagined as doing so, The 
linguistic situation was a strange one, and increasingly difficult 
for us to reconstruct, when persons of no matter what nationality 
and mother-tongue were educated only in Latin (with a sprinkling 
of Greek and sometimes a glance at Hebrew) in the schools. By 
1655 in England John Wharton conjectures, in his New English 
Grammar, that after he leaves secondary school only one boy in a 
hundred has any need at all for the Latin which he spent virtually 
all of his elementary and/or secondary school studying. 


21Nancel, Petri Rami . . . vita (1599), p. 62. 
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V 


Whatever the exact dimensions of the neglect of Latin in ordinary 
daily affairs, the changed and changing status of the language is 
not irrelevant to Ramus’ indifference toward collections of sayings 
and toward the wit which the use of such collections fostered. 
Such sayings—aphorisms, proverbs, sententiae, and the like—tend 
to focus wisdom in the word in ways which were uncongenial 
to the Ramist mind and which reflected the tendency to restrict 
the actual use of Latin more and more to writing and print and to 
the classroom, where writing bulked larger than in prehumanist 
times. 

The use of collections of sayings has a complex history.2? From 
ancient and medieval times they had served to “amplify” or expand 
upon a theme. When one had to “say something” about a subject, 
one turned naturally to these known sayings and “drew” from them. 
The procedure made for a great deal of repetitiousness, but it was 
a natural enough one, rhetorical at root in the sense that amplifica- 
tion was ordinarily taken as a part of rhetoric. This concern with 
what others had said as a source of knowledge or wisdom can be 
seen in varying degrees, too, well outside the field of rhetoric, 
for other fields of learning had tended to seek a base of operations 
or a point of departure in collections of sayings. Examples would 
be the use of the Hippocratic Aphorisms as points of departure 
for teaching medicine, of the Sentences of Peter Lombard as the 
core of theological teaching, of the “maxims” incorporated in Peter 
of Spain’s Summulae logicales as a significant point of departure 
for logical reasoning. Lectures on these sayings commonly “ampli- 
fied” them. 

Ramus, too, was necessarily concerned, if not with wisdom as 
such, certainly with giving his pupils something to say. But he 
chose not to view this as amplification. To expand upon a subject 
a Ramist turned not to rhetoric—which provided in Ramus’ scheme 
only “ornament” and some slender help in oral delivery—but to 
logic. Here he ransacked the “places” (commonplaces or “topics” ) 
which he called not places or commonplaces but “arguments.” Here 
he found matter which was relevant to the subject in hand and 
which he arranged in statements and syllogisms, availing himself 
of “method” to give the whole its proper over-all organization. He 


22See Lechner and Mandeville, nn. 17 and 18 above, and bibliographies 


there. 
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turned to rhetoric only to make the whole appealing by decorating 
or ornamenting it with suitable figures of speech and suitable 
delivery. 

This is the picture which we see when we consider the Ramist 
arts of dialectic and rhetoric in themselves. When, however, we turn 
to classroom practice, where all the arts are to be mingled in usus, 
we see a somewhat different pattern. Here analysis becomes para- 
mount. By analysis the student acquires the necessary familiarity 
with the “matter” he must use in expressing himself. Analysis is 
the activity which precedes and makes possible genesis or composi- 
tion, saying something about a subject, enlarging upon it. 

Ramists are of course not the only ones who insist upon analytic 
study of texts. Virtually all Renaissance educators demand some 
analytic work of one sort or another, under one or another name. 
But for the Ramist, analysis assumes exceptional importance be- 
cause it is seen as the process providing material for one’s own 
discourse. Without a stock of “sayings” to spill off his lips, a Ramist 
avails himself of textual analysis to find something to say. With 
this insistence on analysis, it is not surprising that the term analysis 
itself is for a period associated with Ramist views particularly: 
sixteenth-and seventeenth-century writers speak of “the logical 
analysis of the Ramists” in a way which gives us to know that they 
feel that analysis is something which Ramists have more or less 
successfully pre-empted. When Samuel Butler satirizes the Puritan 
in Hudibras he is advertising the Puritan’s Ramist background in 
stating 

He was in Logick a great Critick, 
Profoundly skill’d in Analytick. 


The tendency of a Ra. «ist not to exploit utterances unless he has 
first analyzed them has two implications which bear upon the educa- 
tional situation and classrvom practice. First, it fixes attention on 
the written word rather than the spoken word, for analysis is pri- 
marily an exercise conducted upon a written text. Indeed, it is hard 
to see how it would be feasible without writing. This special fixa- 
tion upon what is inscribed rather than upon what is spoken makes 
human expression less a conveyance of a truth or of wisdom and 
more an object upon which one performs an operation. Ramist 
analysis strengthens the tendency to regard the word as a thing. 

Secondly, when Ramus and his followers replace the use of col- 
lections of sententiae, aphorisms, and other sayings of the sort 
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which make their way into commonplace books, with analysis as 
a device for finding “matter” for discourse, they shift from a word- 
wisdom to a kind of classroom-wisdom. Ramist analysis forces 
the pupil to process all his mental possessions through some art 
or curriculum subject before he puts them to use. If an apothegm 
or a proverb or an aphorism should by any chance come to mind, 
before one uses it one had best write it down and analyze it— 
grammatically, rhetorically, logically, mathematically, or “physi- 
cally.” What it “contains” is what comes out of the analysis, not 
what it actually says before it is analyzed. In this spirit Johannes 
Piscator will undertake to do a “logical analysis” of every book in 
the Bible to see what truth each “really” states—which will be the 
truth Piscator analyzes out of it, not what it originally says. To this 
mind the sense that utterances can somehow touch mysterious 
depths which analysis can never quite fathom (without itself 
opening still greater depths) is of course lost. All statement is flat, 
plain, and if it is not this, it is deficient as statement. 

Seen in these quite valid and central perspectives, Ramism might 
seem merely quaint, perhaps artistically lethal, but of no great 
importance. Yet its great spread will hardly allow us to regard it 
as educationally insignificant. As a matter of fact, it has educa- 
tional significance of the headiest sort, for it implies no less than 
that it is the “arts” or curriculum subjects which hold the world 
together. Nothing is accessible for “use,” that is, for active intus- 
susception by the human being, until it has first been put through 
the curriculum. The schoolroom is by implication the doorway to 
reality, and indeed the only doorway. It is true that Ramus would 
not quite subscribe to so bald a statement, He makes much of a 
kind of “natural” grammar and rhetoric and logic.2? But Ramus is far 
from the most consistent of thinkers. The implication is there, for 
every educator to read and take comfort from, that in the last 
analysis the curriculum is all. Ramus is indeed a pedagogue’s peda- 
gogue. In his work On Ramist Studies (De studiis Rameis, 1597), 
Caspar Pfaffrad is true to his master’s teaching when he says, 
“Formal education brings man to his natural perfection.” 


St. Louis UNIVERSITY 


23Ong, Ramus, Method, and the Decay of Dialogue, p. 8, and passim. 











Sir Thomas More’s Controversy 
With Christopher Saint-German 


RAINER PINEAS 


By the early sixteenth century the rival 
claims of canon and common law had been a vexed question in 
England at least since the time of Thomas Becket. But to what 
had once been a simple struggle for power between the king and 
Church, there was added during the reign of Henry VIII a com- 
bination of two factors which considerably increased the com- 
plexity and the importance of this question, namely, the Protestant 
Revolt and Henry’s desire to obtain a divorce from his wife, Cath- 
erine of Aragon. 

The spread of the reformed doctrine throughout England in- 
fluenced tthe issue in two ways: on the one hand, it added to a body 
of people who were bitterly critical of the Church generally—and 
consequently of the privileges she enjoyed—while, on the other 
hand, it caused the Church to attempt to eliminate this dissenting 
opinion by means of clerical law applied in ecclesiastical courts. 
Neither of these was a new development; there had always been 
heretics, and the Church had always fought heresy. But what was 
new was the relatively great number of people who were involved, 
both in the spreading of heresy and in its suppression. 

The Pope’s refusal to grant Henry a divorce led the latter to 
abolish papal jurisdiction over the Church in England and to re- 
examine the advisability of having within his realm a body of people 
who would not be governed by the laws administered in the king's 
courts. By declaring himself Head of the Church of England, 
Henry brought the ecclesiastical courts under his own jurisdiction, 
for by the Act in Restraint of Appeals (1533), all cases which 
previously had been appealed to the Pope were now to be appealed 
to Henry’s appointee to the see of Canterbury. 

Henry obtained his ends by working through parliament. What 
was subsequently to be known as the Reformation Parliament held 
its first session on November 3, 1529, and before the year was out 
Commons had drawn up an impressive list of grievances against 
the English clergy, complaining that the latter oppressed the laity 
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with probates of wills and with mortuaries, that abbots and priors 
were engaged in the cloth and wool trade, and that clerics who 
were stewards and officers to bishops occupied farms. An even 
more serious charge was that the clergy were governed by laws 
which were contrary to the laws of the realm.’ 

When parliament met for its second session, Commons on March 
18, 1532, presented to the king a supplication against the ordinaries 
which had probably been drafted by Thomas Cromwell, a recent 
addition to the privy council.2 The document stated that, because 
of the dread of heresy and the excessive severity of the ordinaries in 
punishing that heresy, much discord had of late arisen between 
the clergy and the laity. ‘The document went on to charge that the 
clergy made laws without the consent either of the laity or of the 
king and conducted ex officio heresy trials in which revenge for 
criticism of their lax manner of living was often the motivating 
factor, rather than any heresy on the part of the accused. Under 
such a system, it was added, poor people were put to considerable 
expense, for which they were never reimbursed even if the court 
absolved them.? 

In April, Convocation gave Henry its reply, which denied that 
there was any discord between the laity and the clergy and pro- 
posed a compromise by which clerical laws would not become 
operative without a royal license. However, Henry rejected the 
document. On May 15, 1532, Convocation surrendered its right to 
make legislation without royal approval, and the next day Sir 
Thomas More resigned his office as Lord Chancellor of England. 

It was against this background that there appeared in 1532 an 
anonymous book, The diuision . . . betwyxte the spiritualitie and 
the temporalitie,t which was later identified by John Bale as the 
work of Christopher Saint-German.5 

Saint-German was a prominent London lawyer whose services 
were occasionally employed by Henry VIII and Cromwell, but his 
desire for anonymity—he never signed any of his works—has blotted 
out much of his public career. In 1528 he wrote the Dyaloge in 


1John Strype, Ecclesiastical Memorials (Oxford, 1822), I Part 1, 198-199. 

2J. D. Mackie, The Earlier Tudors (Oxford, 1952), p. 354. 

3James Gairdner, The English Church in the Sixteenth Century (Londcn. 
1902), pp. 114-115. 

4Printed in The Apologye of Syr Thomas More, Knyght, ed. Arthur T. Taft 
(London, 1930). Hereafter cited as Diuision. For another treatment of this 
controversy, see Taft’s introduction. 
5Illustriom Maioris Britanniae Scriptorom (London, 1548), fol. 257. 
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Englysshe, better known as Doctor and student, which was, inter- 
estingly enough, published by John Rastell, More’s brother-in-law. 
The work, a treatise on equity, became ‘a standard text for law 
students. 


The Diuision’s two main points are that strife exists between the 
laity and the clergy and that this strife is owing to the pride and 
avarice of the latter. An interesting feature of the work, for which 
it was first drawn to More’s attention,® is that these contentions are 
made in what appears to be a very mild and impartial spirit. There 
is no vehement denunciation in Saint-German; instead he reports 
the misdeeds of the clergy with an air of infinite regret and main- 
tains throughout his criticism that what he most desires is to see 
the clergy regain the laity’s respect and love, which they have 
momentarily lost through their impolitic actions ( Diuision, p. 250). 

Saint-German also discusses the problem of heresy, towards 
which he displays a rather ambiguous attitude. He says that there 
should be laws against heresy and that heretics should be punished 
(p. 223), but he adds that a man is not guilty of heresy if he 
utters it out of ignorance; he is guilty only if he speaks in the full 
knowledge of what he is saying (p. 225). In a later work he main- 
tains that he does not know of a single heretic in the entire realm, 
because the proof offered to support charges of heresy has never 
satisfied him,’ while in still another work he concludes that there 
is really no difference except one of terminology between the re- 
formers’ doctrine of justification by faith and the insistence of the 
Catholics on good works.® 

Finally, the Diuision questions the Church’s sincerity in perse- 
cuting heresy and suggests that in many cases people have been 
haled before ecclesiastical courts not so much for their doctrine 
as for their daring to criticize clerical morality. 

The apologye of syr Thomas More knyght, which More published 
in 1532, is intended as a general defense of himself and ‘his works 
of religious controversy,® as well as of the Church and its clergy. 
But as matters turn out, although More does devote some space 
to these subjects, forty-eight of the book’s fifty chapters are taken 
up in answering the Diuision. As the editor of the modern edition 


6Apologye, p. 57. All references to this work are to the Taft edition. 

7A dialogue betwyxte ... Salem and . . . Bizance (London, 1533), p. 45. 

8The addicions of Salem & Byzance (London, 1534), pp. 63-64. Here- 
after cited as Addicions. 

9For More’s previous works of religious controversy, see fns. 22-27. 
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of the Apologye has said, the work is really a huge digression on 
Saint-German (Apologye, p. xlii.). 

In the Apologye More denies that there is any serious strife be- 
tween the clergy and the laity or that the clergy persecute heretics 
merely because they criticize clerical conduct. He defends the 
substance and jurisdiction of the canon law, in particular the laws 
against heresy, as well as the practice of conducting heresy trials 
ex officio, claiming that no one, either at his owr liends or at those 
of others, has ever suffered wrong on a matter of heresy because 
of the existing judicial system. 

In the following year, 1533, Saint-German answered More's 
criticism of the Diuision in a work entitled A dialogue betwyxte ... 
Salem and . . . Bizance,’© most of which is devoted to rather tech- 
nical legal points. The main contention of the work is that the 
common law should be strictly adhered to and that those parts 
of the canon law which are contrary to the common law should be 
repealed. 

Within the same year, More attacked Saint-German’s second 
book by publishing The Debellacyon of Salem and Bizance, which, 
he tells us, he wrote in a few days.!! More’s work is divided into 
two books, of which the first is an answer to his opponent's criticism 
of the Apologye, while the second defends the existing canon law 
and the manner in which the Church conducted heresy trials. 

In 1534 Saint-German published The addicions of Salem and 
Bizance, a curious work which, while elaborating on many of the 
points made in the author’s previous books, never once mentions 
More’s name or makes any reference to him whatever. The treatise 
contains another extensive list of alleged clerical abuses and maiu- 
tains the thesis that the ecclesiastical courts exist in England not 
by the law of God but merely by the sufferance of the king. 


‘ 


The most outstanding controversial device employed by Saint- 
German is his use of the reportorial “some say,” by which he him- 
self makes no accusations but only records what “some say” are 
the facts. In a way, this device is similar to the use of the dialogue 


10Salem (Jerusalem) represents the canon, and Bizance (Contantinople), the 
common law. These names were probably chosen because Jerusalem, as the 
hely city, was associated with the kingdom of God, while Constantinople, 
which had been proclaimed the capital of the Roman Empire by Constantine 
I, was associated with the kingdom of this world. 

11The Workes of Sir Thomas More Knyght, ed. Wm. Rastell (London, 
1557), p. 931. Hereafter cited as Workes. 
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form,!? since both pretend merely to report what other people are 
saying, while completely disclaiming any responsibility for the 
matter they contain.1% 

From the very beginning of his Diuision Saint-German makes 
extensive use of the “some say” device. After asserting that there 
is a division between the clergy and the laity, he wonders why the 
laity hates the clergy as it does. He supplies the answer by reporting 
that some men give various reasons, one of which is that tthe clergy 
serve God only to magnify themselves (Diuision, p. 206). It is for 
this reason, continues Saint-German, that some men think that the 
Church should have no earthly possessions. And because the Church 
receives so much money from people to pray for souls in purga- 
tory, some men have affirmed that there is nc purgatory and that 
there is no need for pilgrimages (p. 207). 

Some people say further, reports the Diuision, that the clergy 
should not be allowed so lightly to arrest people on suspicion of 
heresy (p. 226) and that a layman can never win a case against 
a member of the clergy in a spiritual court (p. 227). There are 
also many people, continues Saint-German, who think that the 
Church has made laws she has no power to make (p. 240), while 
some take offense at the clergy’s manner of living (p. 244). The 
book claims that there are many other complaints abroad among 
the people similar to the ones already mentioned, actually more 
than it would be possible to set down (p. 208). 

Next in importance: to the reportorial device just discussed is the 
air of objectivity and impartiality with which Saint-German endows 
his charges against the Church, It was for this quality that his works 
were brought to the attention of More, who was urged to adopt 
Saint-German’s mildness in his own writings (Apologye, p. 45). 
While it would be incorrect to argue that all of Saint-German’s 
restraint and objectivity is simulated, it is, as we shall see, so often 
accompanied by innuendo that it must be considered as part of 
his controversial technique. 

For instance, at the very beginning of the Diuision, after he re- 
corded that the laity hates the clergy, Saint-German states his con- 


12See my article “Thomas More’s Use of the Dialogue Form As a Weapon 
of Religious Controversy” in Studies in the Renaissance, VII (1960), pp. 
193-206, 

13For the method he adopts, Saint-German has a brilliant precedent in 
the satires of Skelton. The butt of Skelton’s ridicule is the mighty Wolsey, 
and, among other means, Skelton protects himself by the device of reporting 
what other people are saying about the Cardinal. See The Poetical Works 
of John Skelton, ed. Rev. Alexander Dyce (London, 1843), pp. 315-322. 
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viction that, if the clergy would only become a little meeker in- 
stead of being so proud, all the strife would cease and the people 
would once again obey their superiors as they should (p. 209). 
He reminds his readers that there are many good members of the 
clergy, but adds that because the bad few are suffered to continue 
unpunished, all the clergy are in disrepute (p. 231), and he ends 
with a prayer for reformation, whereupon the laity will once again 
respect and obey the clergy (p. 250). 

He continues to belabor the clergy with left-handed compli- 
ments in the Addicions, in which he states that he criticizes the 
spirituality only because a reformed clergy is needed to produce a 
righteous laity, adding that he wants the former to receive all 
the honor due them by the law of Christ—with which, if they would 
only be content, they would have much more honor than they now 
enjoy (pp. 54-58). After demonstrating at considerable length that 
Thomas Becket was wrong on every point in his dispute with 
Henry II, Saint-German adds that he does not mean to say that 
Becket was not a saint, for he acted according to his own conscience, 
which—and here Saint-German seems to be afraid he has not made 
his point—was a misguided one (pp. 31-33). 

Another part of Saint-German’s controversial technique is to 
complain of More’s tactics. In Salem and Bizance he charges that 
More misreported the matter of the Diuision and that it is More’s 
custom to turn his opponent’s meaning to another effect “than can 
be reasonably taken to folowe of it.”!4 Saint-German also complains 
that More pretended the Diuision said that the life of the priest is 
more perfect than that of the monk. Saint-German has to spend 
some time explaining that this was not what he said, after which 
he comments: 

And if maister Moore wold charitably, and to the beste so 
haue taken it, he shulde not haue neded to haue taken so 


moche peyn as he hath done in the making of the saide 
exception, ne yet to haue caused me to haue taken so. moch 


peyn in the answeryng. (p. 23). 
Saint-German goes on to caution that the reader should always 
ask himself whether or not More’s objections lead to reformation. 
In this way, says Saint-German, the reader will know whether a 
particular objection is meant sincerely or is merely part of More’s 

controversial technique (pp. 23-25). 
Saint-German also makes a point of indicating the passages 


14Salem and Bizance, p. 3. 
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where More has failed to answer him (pp. 70-71), and at the end 
of Salem and Bizance he lists the headings of all the chapters to 
which More did not reply (p. 92). As some of the points Saint- 
German lists are very important and certainly demand an answer, 
the mention at the end of Salem and Bizance that More has left 
them unanswered gives Saint-German a strong finish to his book. 
Whether More was really trying to evade these points or whether 
he merely omitted them from the Apologye for the sake of brevity, 
it is impossible to say. In any case, he probably realized the tacti- 
cal advantage his omission had given to Saint-German, for he took 
up most of the neglected chapters in his Debellacyon. 

Similarly, Saint-German is quick to point out what he considers 
to be inconsistencies in More’s works. He says that while More at 
first denied that there was any division between the clergy and the 
laity, he later referred to the “late sprongen diuision” (p. 6). Saint- 
German also finds difficulty in reconciling More’s professed love 
for the gospel with his defense of prelates who do not give their 
wealth to the poor.® 

In addition to charging More with being inconsistent, Saint- 
German accuses him of distorting facts and of tampering with the 
meaning as well as with the actual text of his books. He maintains, 
in effect, that More lied in saying that there was no dissension 
within the clergy itself; Saint-German points out that there was 
variance between curates and chantry priests over the statute which 
subordinated the latter to the former and that priests were in the 
habit of suing each other over tithes and benefices (p. 23). He 
complains that More misquoted the statement that men “as of a 
policie” were inveighing against purgatory to pull riches away from 
the Church, by rendering it as if the men doing this were “politic” 
men.'!® Saint-German also claims that More incorrectly quoted 
the Diuision as saying that it was unlawful for anyone to have 
many possessions; what the work said was that it was unlawful for 
the clergy to have many possessions (p. 17). 


One of the main tasks More sets himself in opposing Saint- 
German is to tear down the latter's fagade of impartiality. He 
wants to demonstrate that behind his opponent’s apparent mild- 


15]bid., p. 35. More’s defense is in Apologye, p. 110. 
16]bid., p. 38. Both Saint-German and More are using “as of a policie” in 
an unfavorable, and “politic” in a favorable, sense, 
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ness lies a ruthless desire to destroy the Church and to discredit 
its clergy. 

On his very first mention of the Diuision More says that he does 
not agree with those who regard this book as a model of fairness; 
he thinks that it is no milder nor any more impartial than his own 
publications (Apologye, pz. 57-58), an opinion which he supports 
by pointing out the extent to which Saint-German blamed the 
clergy for the disorder within the kingdom, while of the laity he 
said little or nothing at all (p. 60). 

This man, says More, is like someone who steps in between two 
men standing peacefully together and, on the pretext that they are 
about to fight, pushes the one back and slaps the face of the other; 
then he proceeds to tell everyone that he has prevented a quarrel 
and reconciled two enemies (p. 63). Or, says More, he is like a man 
who finds a husband whe is angry with his wife and uses the 
following method to bring them together again: He leads them 
before all their neighbors and loudly bemoans the fact that, whereas 
they had once lived together in harmony, they now hate each other. 
And, says the peacemaker to the couple, since I know that many 
of your neighbors wonder why this should have happened, I shall 
tell you what some people allege as the reasons for the dispute. 
Then, says More, our friend will tell the husband all the evil things 
anyone has ever said about his wife, some of them true and some 
of them false, and, so that he will not be held responsible for any 
of them, he will report them all “vnder the fayre figure of some 
say.” However, concludes More, so far as Saint-German is con- 
cerned, “All hys Some sayes be of his owne sayenge” (pp. 63-65). 

Actually, says More, this man does even worse than the man 
does in the example of the husband and wife, for he gathers all 
the possible causes of grievance that either party could have against 
the other—some of them being such that few even of the learned 
people have ever heard them before—and casts them into the teeth 
of both parties (p. 66). More concludes that a man who can write a 
book such as the Diuision has nc great care for the furtherance of 
the Catholic faith (p. 67), and he attributes to Salem and Bizance 
the same malicious intent as that of the Diuision: to make the 
ordinaries afraid to arrest heretics for fear of slander (Workes, p. 
930). He is not deceived, writes More, by the claim that this book 
is not against the clergy but is really supposed to help them, for 
that claim is like telling someone that the fact that you are praying 
that he might gain some wit is no indication that you think him 
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witless (p. 958). More sums up his opinion of Saint-German’s im- 
partiality when he says that those who accuse him of not writing 
like Saint-German are quite correct: “How be yt euery man hath 
not lyke wytte nor lyke inuencyon in wrytynge. For he fyndeth 
many proper wayes of vtterynge euyll mater in good wordes, 
whyche I neuer thought vppon, but am a simple playn body .. .” 
(Apologye, p. 45). 

More realized the potency of Saint-German’s “some say,” and 
occasionally he adopts it in a satiric vein. To show how impartial 
he was, Saint-German listed all the clergy’s faults he had omitted 
but of which “some men” held them guilty. To this More answers: 
“But now to these excuses, some other men answere agayne, that 
the leuyng out of felonye, sacrylege, & murder, is rather a token 
of wylynes then any forbering or fauour”; and that, realizing that 
such open sins could not possibly be laid against the entire clergy, 
Saint-German has mentioned only such faults as could be ascribed 
to the Church as a whole (p. 62). Again, when he is comparing 
Saint-German’s method to one parting a fight between two men 
by slapping one while merely restraining the other, More con- 
cludes that “some men wolde say agayne (as I suppose) that he 
had as lyue hys enemy were let alone with hym .. . as haue such a 
frend steppe in betwene to parte theym” (p. 63). Other instances of 
this kind of satire abound, as when More says, “Now of a very 
trouth thys pacyfyer, as some saye, goth yet wurse to wurke in his 
boke of dyuisyon, then this Some say, that we put for a sample 
bytwene the man & hys wyfe (p. 66), or “And yet bysyde all the 
fawtes that he bryngeth in vnder some saye and they say/some that 
him selfe sayeth without any some say, be such as some saye that 
he can neuer proue, and some they say be playne and open false.”!7 

Sometimes More counters Saint-German’s arguments with ridi- 
cule. He contends that if Saint-German’s proposals on the han- 
dling of heretics were adopted, all a heretic would have to claim in 
order to be absolved would be that he did not mean what he said 
in a heretical sense. Then, concludes More, we could do the same 


17][bid., p. 67. Actually More was himself an expert in the use of the 
“some say” device. His most outstanding use of this technique occurs in The 
history of king Richard the thirde, where he begins his account of Richard's 
miraculous birth with “It is for trouthe reported” (Workes, p. 37); he bolsters 
the charge that Richard murdered Henry VI with “as menne constantly saye” 
(Ibid.); he asserts that Richard murdered his brother Clarence on the bases 
of “Somme wise menne also weene,” “they that thus deme, think,” “the deme, 
that for thys intente he was gladde” (Ibid.); and he records on “credible 
report” (Ibid., p. 69) that Richard went mad. 
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with thieves; if the thief said that he did not commit the crime, 
we would have to let him go ( Workes, p. 961). 

Not only does More ridicule what Saint-German said, but, for 
good measure, he sometimes also ridicules what Saint-German did 
not say, but what More “understands” him to have said. One 
example of this technique, already touched upon, occurs when 
More understands Saint-German to say that the men who “as of a 
policie” attack purgatory are “politic” men. More goes on to say 
that if a tinker were caught stealing, he might very well excuse 
himself by saying that he was merely doing it “of a policie” in the 
sense that he was a “politic” man to do it, in which there is no 
harm.'8 Taken in context, Saint-German’s phrase bears no such 
interpretation, for his description of the men who “as of a policie” 
attacked purgatory is in no way commendatory but is merely meant 
to indicate that there are some men who hate the clergy to such 
an extent that they will attack anything which yields revenue to 
the Church, 

Sometimes, intentionally or otherwise, More takes liberties with 
logic in order to counter one of Saint-German’s points. For instance, 
he implies of the whole what is true only of the individual parts. 
Saint-German complained that the clergy with their chantries, 
trentals, pardons, and pilgrimages placed too heavy a financial 
burden on the laity. More answers by saying that “some of these 
thynges be suche that they make not the prestes so very ryche, 
that all the clergye shold for the great lucre so sore bend vnto the 
settynge forth thereof” (Apologye, p. 81). More’s answer is correct 
so far as it goes, namely, that “some” of these taxes when considered 
individually did not bring in very much money, but Saint-German’s 
point was that their sum total did, in fact, yield a very great deal 
of money for the clergy. More, by restricting his claim to the part 
rather than applying it to the whole, manages to cast doubt on 
Saint-German’s assertion. 

Again, Saint-German said that when the clergy were teformed, 
the laity would be more tractable (Diuision, p. 250), and that the 
former should be an example to the latter (Salem and Bizance, 
p. 11). More turns these statements into the following argument: 
the clergy will determine what the laity will be; now as we have 
as good a laity as any in Europe, therefore the English clergy must 
be good (Workes, p. 938). But there are a number of things wrong 
with More’s logic here. In the first place, his major premise is not, 


18See Salem and Bizance, p. 38. 
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as it pretends to be, a summary of what Saint-German said. Sec- 
ondly, while More’s minor premise fails to commit itself to any 
positive term whatever, merely stating that the English clergy are 
no worse than any other, this vague statement is used to arrive at 
the positive term “good” in the conclusion. Finally, as the major 
premise does not state that the clergy is the only factor which can 
determine the quality of the laity, it is not permissible to argue 
conversely that a good laity is an indication of a good clergy, since 
a good laity may be the product of an entirely different cause. 


Yet another example of doubtful reasoning can be found in the 
argument with which More seeks to ridicule the idea that the law 
permitting ex officio trials is contrary to the law of the realm and 
should therefore be repealed: “For if the realme here may repell 
it: then by that that the law is here made to the contrary (if it were 
contrary as it is not) it is repelled already. And if he think that the 
realme here cannot repell it, then wherto wr.teth he . . .” (Workes, 
p. 1014). While More’s statement that no !aw contrary to the law 
of the realm can exist is technically correct, from 2 practical point 


been condemned by ex officic courts would attest. 


Both controversialists were occasionally guilty of inaccuracies. 
Saint-German is in error when he accuses More of misquoting him 
and denies having ever said that the clergy punish many persons 
because they think that anyone who finds fault with them hates 
priests (Salem and Bizance, p. 37). He plainly said of the clergy 
that “they take hit, that they that fynde defaute at suche abusions 
and disordre, loue no prestes. . . . And therefore haue they 
punysshed many persons” (Diuision, pp. 208-209). Another mis- 
representation on Saint-German’s part occurs over the question 
of the impartiality of clerical judges. Saint-German claims that in 
the Diuision he said “it wyll be harde to fynde any one spiritual 
man that is not infecte with the sayd desyre and affection, to haue 
the worldly honour of pristis exalted”; he insists that at this point 
his sentence ended, and that in quoting him More maliciously 
added the clause: “That he is through sich pride ferre fro such 
indifference and equitie, as ought and must be in tho iuges” 
(Salem and Bizance, pp. 66-67). Saint-German’s story is a pure 
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fabrication; More added nothing whatever to his words, and his 
sentence does not end where he says it does.?® 

On the other hand, More’s writings against Saint-German also 
contain inaccuracies. For instance, in the eleventh chapter of 
Salem and Bizance Saint-German claims that More misconstrued 
his words dealing with the partiality of clerical judges, More denies 
this charge and asserts that when Saint-German quoted his own 
words he slyly left out a “therefore” on which the whole matter 
depended and that Saint-German did not originally say “they haue 
punished many persones,” but “therefore they haue punished manye 
persones” (Workes, p. 954). Thus, says More, the accusation that 
the clergy seek to punish anyone who dares to criticize them is not 
from hearsay at all but comes from Saint-German himself. How- 
ever, More’s version of what Saint-German said is incorrect; the 
latter did not omit anything when in Salem and Bizance he quoted 
what he had said before in the Diuision (Salem and Bizance, pp. 
36-37 ). 

Saint-German’s charge that More was inconsistent is not entirely 
unjustified. For instance, More argues that ex officio trials are 
necessary because without them people, anticipating reprisal, 
would be afraid to accuse heretics—so afraid that even the offer 
of the king’s protection would not overcome their fear (Workes, p. 
970); but later he says that no powerful person whom people need 
fear was ever accused of heresy (p. 978). 

Another kind of inconsistency occurs when More, defending 
the imposition of penance on persons not proved guilty of heresy 
but merely accused, says that anyone who lives in such a way as to 
make his neighbors think him guilty of heresy “is wel worthy me 
thynketh, to do some penaunce for that maner of byhauour, wherby 
he geueth all other folke occasyon to take hym for so noughtye” 
(Apologye, p. 148). It is ironic that More should advocate punish- 
ment?° on the evidence of hearsay in the same book in which he 
objects to Saint-German’s accusations from ‘hearsay. The fact that 
the same punishment is meted out for greater ‘and lesser crimes 
does not disturb More, who calls it an “vnresonable reason” to 
complain of this situation (Workes, ‘p. 1029). Yet it was the same 


19See Diuision, p. 224. 

20While penance is not usually regarded as a “punishment” for sin, it is 
More himself who chooses to consider it as such. He actually uses the terms 
punishment and penance interchangeably, in order to demonstrate that the 
procedure in heresy cases is no more unfair than that adopted in felony cases. 
Cf. Workes, pp. 917, 959, 986, 1029. 
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situation of which he so strongly complained ‘in the Utopia, in which 
he argued that to punish alike greater and lesser crimes served 
only to increase the incidence of all crime.?! 


Looking more broadly at this controversy, we find that by the 
time More came to write against Saint-German—he had previously 
championed the cause of the Church against Luther,?? Bugen- 
hagen,?3 Tyndale,?* Barnes,?5 Fish,2* and Frith?7—his main con- 
cern had become the extirpation of heresy in England. It seems 
that anything which worked towards this end he regarded as right, 
and ‘anything which would not bring about this result he rejected 
as useless. For instance, his defense of ex officio trials is put on a 
very practical basis indeed—if we did not have them, says More, 
we would have to release the reformer John Frith, who is now a 
prisoner in the Tower. In the same passage he defends imprison- 
ment without charge by saying that if this could not be done, and 
if accused persons were released on bond, heretics would never 
keep their bond but would escape (Apologye, pp. 100-101). Ac- 
cording to More, ex officio trials are good because, if they were 
abolished, no heretics would be brought to trial at all and heresy 
would increase in England; therefore this kind of trial should be 
retained no matter what other harm might result from it (Workes, 
p. 982). 

Saint-German points out that an anonymous accuser who would 
not face the person whom he had accused would have nothing to 
prevent him from bringing a suit out of malice rather than on the 
basis of any actual evidence of heresy. Saint-German even makes 
provision to ensure that the accuser should not be intimidated, 
leaving no reason why his identity should not be revealed except 
the fear that his evidence would be found false. All this More 
rejects, insisting that no matter how unfair Saint-German finds 
ex officio trials to be, there is still a chance that the accuser may 
be a true man and the accused a heretic (Workes, p. 969). 

Saint-German thought it was better to let an offender go un- 


21Utopia, ed. J. H. Lupton (Oxford, 1895), p. 63. 

22Vindicatio Henrici VIII, 1523. 

23Doctissima D. Thomae Mori . . . Epistola (written c. 1526). 

24A dyaloge of syr Thomas More knyghte, 1529; The confutacyon of Tyndals 
Answere, 1532; The Second parte of the Confutacyon, 1533. 

25The Second parte of the Confutacyon, 1533. 

26The supplycacyon of Soulys, 1529?. 

27A Letter of syr Tho, More Knyght, 1533. 
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punished than wrongfully to punish an innocent man (Salem and 
Bizance, p. 84), but More had exactly the opposite view: he held 
that a man should be punished for merely being accused, and at 
the end of the Debellacyon he sums up his legal philosophy by 
saying that it is impossible to make a law from which no innocent 
man will take harm ( Workes, p. 1033). 

If this seems harsh, it must be remembered that More, who in 
his youth had premised the earthly happiness of his Utopians on 
discipline and order, in his later years saw the good order of 
Catholic England upset by what he regarded as the disorder-pro- 
voking doctrines of the reformers. Even more important, he saw 
the spread of a doctrine which he believed would deny its ad- 
herents not only earthly happiness, but also bliss in the world to 
come. He decided that England had to be kept Catholic at all costs 
and threw himself resolutely into the battle against those attacking 
the Church. To this battle he devoted himself wholly, sacrificing 
leisure, ambition, and—in the end—life itself. 


Pace COLLEGE 








John Martin and the Expulsion 
Scene of Paradise Lost 


KESTER SVENDSEN 


THE recent emergence of literary scholars 
as a new audience for art history has been almost as spectacular 
as their venture some twenty-five or thirty years ago into the his- 
tory of ideas; and the two disciplines are now being exploited into 
a special branch of cultural history over which Panofsky may be 
said to share domain with Lovejoy. A major emphasis in this kind 
has been literary genetics; the emblem books of Ripa and Alciati, 
to mention only two, have repeatedly appeared as iconological 
sources for sixteenth and seventeenth century English literature. 
The baroque has particularly tempted synthesists to establish com- 
mon philosophical and aesthetic origins or to identify traditional 
symbols in the plastic and the verbal arts. Allen’s examination of 
the Noah legend and those of Samson Agonistes and Paradise Re- 
gained by his pupils Krouse and Pope have been among the most 
successful of these correlations. In addition, many a partial and at 
least one comprehensive study have dealt with Milton’s obligations 
to painting, sculpture, and architecture.* 


1American beginnings in this field were encouraged by the formation some 
twenty years ago of a Modern Language Association discussion group which 
began as General Topics 9: Literature and the Arts of Design and expanded 
into Literature and the Other Aris. The bibliography of the subject enlarges 
daily. Among the most relevant to the present inquiry are C. B. Tinker, 
Painter and Poet: Studies in the Literary Relations of English Painting (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1939); E. Panofsky, Studies in Iconology (New York, 1939); 
It. A. Hatzfeld, Literature Through Art: a New Approach to French Litera- 
ture (New York, 1952); the symposia on the baroque in Journal of Aesthetics 
and Art Criticism, V (December, 1946), XIV (December, 1955); and Wylie 
Sypher, Four Stages of Renaissance Style (New York, 1955), Don Cameron 
Allen, The Legend of Noah (Urbana, 1949), Elizabeth Marie Pope, Paradise 
Regained: the Tradition and the Poem (Baltimore, 1947), and F. Michael 
Krouse, Milton’s Samson and the Christian Tradition (Princeton, 1949) 
examine pictorial treatments of their subjects. Amy Lee Turner, The Visual 
Arts in Milton’s Poetry (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Rice, 1955), accumu- 
lates a vast storehouse of particulars with sixty plates of pictures, buildings, 
and title pages which may be considered Milton’s sources or ‘at least com- 
ponents of the traditions and the materials on which he drew. One signifi- 
cant indication of the interest pursued in the present investigation is the 
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The extension of Milton’s influence by the illustrations done for 
Paradise Lost is, hovvever, another and a comparatively neglected 
question in this genre. The persistent attraction of the poem for 
eighteenth and nineteenth century book illustrators has only begun 
to impress itself upon the world of scholarship. Miltonists have 
profited too little from the superb bibliographical and historical 
account of Milton’s illustrators done a dozen years ago by C. H. 
Collins Baker. In our own time, the extraordinary popular reputa- 
tion of Gustave Doré and the academic recognition of William 
Blake urge attention to other artistic interpretations of Milton’s 
characters and his cosmos. Furthermore, if one reads a history of 
the Church in Quattrscento art, one may well footnote if not com- 
pose a history of taste from pictorial illustrations of great books— 
perhaps not strictly the taste of whole generations, but surely the 
taste and insight of the artists most popular with those generations. 
The critical history of a great literary work is incomplete unless it 
incorporates inferences from the interpretation put upon the master- 
piece by artists. Even when nonaesthetic considerations are de- 
monstrably present, such as obligation to a publisher or a public, 
they may complicate the question but they do not annul it. 

The present essay considers one illustrator, John Martin, whose 
work for Paradise Lost has been obscured by that of Blake and 
Doré, and particularly one scene, the Expulsion of Adam and Eve. 
The essay is indebted for its origins to Baker's descriptive cata- 
logue (without which it could not have been attempted) and for 
its encouragement to Helen Gardner's article on J. B. de Medina, 
who first illustrated the poem in 1688. Its immediate objects are 
two: an examination of Martin’s twenty-four illustrations for what 
they reveal of his conception of the poem and a comparison of his 
treatment of the Expulsion Scene with those by his predecessors 
and contemporaries. From the one we should learn something 


notice M. Y. Hughes gives illustrated editions in his John Milton: Complete 
Poems and Major Prose (New York, 1957), pp. 42, 68, 89, 120, 205, 547. 
His introduction to Paradise Lost also includes cosmological designs and other 
pictures from Apian’s Cosmographie, Fuller’s Pisgah-Sight of Palestine, Flud’s 
Utriusque Cosmi Historia, Swan’s Speculum Mundi, and Whitney’s A Choice 
of Emblemes. One immediate result of this activity has been modification of 
the view that Milton was little indebted to the emblem books. C. H. Collins 
Baker, “Some Illustrators of Milton’s Paradise Lost (1688-1850),” The Library, 
5th ser., III (1948), 1-21, 101-119, finds (p, 8) that Ripa’s image of Deceit 
is like Milton’s Sin, snd that Francis Barlow’s frontispiece “The World” for 
Canto IV of Benlowes’s Theophila (1652) “right almost have been in Milton’s 
eye when he describes Sin.” Turner, Plate 24, reproduces the Ripa emblem. 
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of the reception and interpretation of Paradise Lost in the 1820's. 
From the other we should be able to sketch a pictorial history in 
miniature of one of its most dramatic episodes. Martin’s illustra- 
tions are of value as highly original renderings of a great poem and, 
when compared with the utterly different conceptions of Henry 
Fuseli (Plate I) and William Blake (Plate Il), as the point of 
entry for some generalizations about the kind of critical thinking 
to be invested in them. 

Enough has been published recently about Martin’s sensational 
history painting, chiefly of Biblical scenes, for the barest particulars 
of his; style to suffice here. As the most stable of four eccentric broth- 
ers, he worked prodigiously in both art and technology. His 
revolutionary history painting went hand in hand with numerous 
projects for purifying the Thames and ventilating coal mines; and 
many of his pictorial designs, especially for Paradise Lost, employ 
a technological and industrial idiom. His forte was massive per- 
spective and the “Mechanical Sublime,” as Palgrave called it. His 
huge paintings embodied “a more detailed, more complicated, 
more original display of architecture than any previous work.” The 
spectacular gallery success of his enormous oil Belshazzar’s Feast 
(1821) brought him, despite adverse judgments by Macaulay and 
Ruskin, many lucrative commissions, not least of which was 
Septimus Prowett’s £3500 in 1826-27 for twenty-four mezzotint 
illustrations in two sizes for Paradise Lost. They are among the 
first originals done in mezzotint, a mode of engraving confined 
almost exclusively to reproductions. The poorest of the plates 
confirm the frequent complaint that Martin, who (like Doré) dis- 
dained the use of models, could not draw convincing human fig- 
ures. The best of them, to quote E, V. Lucas, have “a splendor to 
which the word Miltonic can justly be applied.” Baker credits 
Martin with showing that the “incomparable resources of mezzotint 
afforded for a Miltonian world what no other process of engraving 
could have done.”? 


The twenty-four are unevenly distributed over the twelve books, 


2Baker, p. 2. My account of Martin is also indebted to Mary L. Pendered, 
John Martin, Painter, His Life and Times (New York, 1924); Thomas Balston, 
John Martin, 1789-1854, His Life and Works (London, 1947); and the 
brilliant essay by Ruthven Todd, Tracks in the Snow (London, [1946]), whose 
chapter on Fuseli is equally perceptive. ‘Lucas is quoted from Balston, p. 100. 
It may be added that Macaulay and Ruskin were joined in their disparage- 
ment of Belshazzar’s Feast by Thomas Griffiths Wainewright, the famous 
poisoner and a pupil of Fuseli. 
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apparently as Martin found opportunities for his tremendous archi- 
tectural visions or accepted his responsibility to the narrative. 
Books I and IV have four; Books VI and VII have none; hence the 
sets must be regarded as incomplete. Eleven designs emphasize per- 
spective: architectural, as in the illustrations of Pandemonium and 
the Courts of God; geological-arboreal, as in the Fall of Satan’s host 
and the approach of Raphael; and cosmic, as in Satan’s view of 
the Heavenly Stair and the Creation of Stars and Planets. For most 
of his subjects Martin relied upon the tradition established by 
Medina and his eighteenth century successors; but eight of the 
twenty-four are new, among them Pandemonium, Satan Enthroned, 
the Choir, the Stairs of Heaven, the Fourth Day of Creation, and 
the Causeway over Chaos, all typical of Martin’s vein.? And for 
many of them Martin used images drawn from industry and tech- 
nology; the Causeway resembles aquatints of the Thames tunnel 
and the Great Hail of Pandemonium is illuminated by huge rings of 
gas-lights.* 

Even a cursory survey of these reveals that Martin genuinely 
illustrated rather than merely decorated the poem. He made no 
attempt to render human or spiritual values through the postures 
and facial expressions of Adam, Eve, and Satan, as did Blake and 
Fuseli. His temptation scenes are’ failures, for those episodes by 
their very nature required the human gesture in crisis. But no 
artist more clearly envisioned Milton’s vast universe and the physi- 
cal disadvantage of Adam and Eve, who are dwarfed by the set- 


3Baker, p. 5. He identifies some ninety-three different subjects selected 
for illustration up to 1850. In 1688, Medina had offered twelve. Helen Gardner, 
“Milton’s First Illustrator,” Essays and Studies of the English Association 
(Jubilee Volume. London, 1956), pp. 27-38, examines his designs and relates 
them to the leading themes of the poem, even to the progressive degeneration 
of Satan. Balston (p. 286) lists Martin’s twenty-four plates. Baker (pp. 111- 
113) records the principal differences between the smaller set done for 
Prowett’s 1826 edition and the larger. Through the courtesy of the Henry 
E. Huntington Library and grants from the University of Oregon . Research 
Council, I have used slides of Martin’s larger set and of the other Expulsion 
Scenes. For Martin’s paradoxical identification of modern science and tech- 
nology with evil, see my “Satan and Science,” Bucknell Review, IX (1960), 
130-142; and Francis D. Klingender, Art and the Industrial Revolution 
(London, 1947), pp. 103-104, 194. 

4The anachronism has often been noted by art historians; see Klingender, 
loc. cit., and “Satan and Science,” p. 139. Nora Monckton, “Architectural 
Backgrounds in the Pictures of John Martin,” Architectural Review, CIV 
(1948), 81-84, detects resemblances between this design and that of Albert 
Hall of 1867 as well as the influence upon railway and bridge design by 
the Egyptian architecture common in Martin’s oils. 
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ting, as in the poem occasionally they are all but overwhelmed 
by the mighty beings in conflict. Martin’s renderings of Hell as it 
receives the Satanic host or resounds to their leader’s thunderous 
voice suggest the coal mine horrors of his own day, together with 
the sense of limitless horizontal space and smothering vertical 
imprisonment. The hollow deep of Hell is a vortex into which 
Satan is drawn, a projection of the Hell within him as likewise hol- 
low, smothering, and empty. The cylinder-perspective of the bridge 
over chaos is repeated as an architectural feature in the arboreal 
scene of Raphael's arrival. In nearly every landscape a deep center 
or recession makes Adam and Eve seem perilously near the edge 
of a pit or of slopes falling away from them. Something of Martin’s 
debt to traditional illustration appears in the gnarled and wither- 
ing tree that frames Adam’s reproof of Eve in Book X; the emblem 
writers, like the theologians, were fond of equating the Tree of 
Knowledge by which man fell with the tree by which he was re- 
deemed. These particulars indicate Martin’s perceptive response 
to the poem and his highly imaginative translation of it into the 
mezzotint metaphor of light, shadow, and line. His interest in 
botany and geology, for both of which he did text book illustra- 
tions; his selection of subjects inviting the exercise of massive 
architectural perspective and the mechanical sublime; and _ his 
reliance upon industrial and technological images, all express a 
nineteenth century style answerable to the cosmic features of 
Milton’s poem and to the form and pressure of Martin’s times. 

The illustrations of Satan Enthroned and of Adam and Eve 
Expelled (Plates III and IV) exemplify ‘Martin at his daring and 
spectacular best. With respect to originality, the most striking 
detail of the Great Hall of Pandemonium is the brilliant anachro- 
nism of gas arc-light chandeliers. Satan exalted dominates the scene; 
and the huge rotunda intimates the cope of Heaven as well as of 
Hell and of the round world. The composition is figured by a 
geometrical interplay of elements characteristic of the mechanical 
sublime and the velvety texture and other special advantages of 
mezzotiut are apparent. Although not so tremendous in scope as 
the Stairway to Heaven or the Courts of God, it conforms to their 
mode as architectural construction of the episode and its ominous 
context. 

Martin’s Expulsion Scene was obligatory, for its history extended 
back beyond Medina and the illustrated Bibles to Michelangelo, 
Raphael, and Masaccio. Many an artist, unaware perhaps that the 
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Scriptures are not a reliable crib to the poem, simply copied a 
Genesis illustration instead of attending to Milton’s lines; the 
latest occurrence was probably in Westall’s of 1844. One has only 
to look at the earlier examples to perceive how severely Martin, 
Fuseli, and Blake departed from convention. Medina, as Gardner 
and others have noted, is transitional between the gothic and the 
modern, combining the Biblical method of several episodes in one 
picture with the later method of a single episode to a picture. His 
Expulsion, a single scene, is a feeble imitation of Raphael's, itself 
a re-working of a Masatccio fresco. Adam and Eve, wearing fig 
leaves instead of the animal skins Milton provided, descend from 
a marble gate, pushed by Michael, who bears a wavy sword. The 
design survived for nearly a century.’ Almost as popular, lasting 
about seventy years, was Francis Hayman’s 1749 illustration for 
Thomas Newton’s edition of Paradise Lost. Whatever the deficien- 
cies of his drawing, Hayman at least read the poem; his Adam 
and Eve are clad as in Milton and Michael has them by the hands. 
An ugly design, presumably by A. Balestra, for an Italian edition 
of 1758 printed in Paris, depicts an event slightly anterior, Adam’s 
waking Eve after his instructions from Michael. R. Cooper in 1765 
drew his sorry plate in reverse from Medina’s design. Frederick 
Schall’s 1792 colored stipple rendering is rather sentimental but 
faithful to the text. H. Richter in 1794 produced a popular variation 
in his soft emphasis upon an Adam and Eve alone after Michael 
has hurried them out of the gate. In R. Westall’s 1795 example 
the influence of academy style and of Henry Fuseli is apparent 
in the life-like anatomical drawing, as it is in even the strange 
version by E. F. Burney in 1800, a crowded picture with cabbage- 
patch verdure and an enormous Michael. Baker describes M. 
Craig’s 1804 prints as feeble; but his Expulsion Scene does adhere to 
the text. Hayman’s design returned more than half a century later 
as a thick wood engraving by Alexander Anderson for an 1815 
New York edition. 

These illustrations appeared and re-appeared in dozens of publi- 

5Gardner, pp. 34-35; Baker, p. 11. The Masaccio is reproduced as color 
Plate 26 in Tancred Borenius, Florentine Frescoes (London, [1903]); see 
also Turner, Plate 38. Apparently this treatment established the “classical” 
modest posture for Eve, whose hands cover her bosom and her shame, for 
it reappears frequently. In studying the Expulsion Scene I have examined 
slides and some originals of the following catalogued by Baker, a few, it will 
be noted, of later date than Martin: Medina, Francis Hayman, A. Balestra, 


R. Cooper, Frederick Schall, H. Richter, R. Westall, H. Fuseli, E. F. Burney, 
M. Craig, Blake, Alexander Anderson, J. M. W. Turner, Gustave Doré. 
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cations as Paradise Lost strengthened its hold upon the imagination 
of eighteenth and nineteenth century readers; unquestionably they 
contributed to the way it was understood and to its influence. Many 
are irresponsibly ornamental, and thus bespeak a license not to be 
confounded with the liberty of interpretation. Most are conventional 
designs by minor painters and journeyman engravers. A compari- 
son of these with Henry Fuseli’s of about 1799 and William Blake’s 
of 1806-07 illustrates at once the difference produced by the 
imagination of genius. 

Fuseli painted fifty pictures for his great life work, the Milton 
Gallery that opened in 1799 and failed miserably despite the sup- 
port of the Royal Academy and the monumentally styled romanti- 
cizing of Michelangelo which might have been thought its chief 
claim upon the interest of the art world.* Apparently Fuseli’s repu- 
tation declined in the early Victorian period, as Ganz and Piper 
suggest, precisely because his manner was regarded as an un- 
natural and theatrical imitation of Buonarroti. He was forgotten, 
like his contemporary and admirer Blake, until the later nine- 
teenth century, when his obscenities and effects of horror renewed 
their appeal and even produced in our own time comparisons with 
Kafka and Dali.7 His scale like his talent was ever violent and 
grandly romantic. Historians of art remark the force and freedom 
of movement in his displays of terror, depravity, and passion—all 
produced as morbidly moralistic discourse. His Expulsion Scene 
(Plate I), engraved by A. Smith for the 1802 DuRoveray edition, 
exhibits a strange tenderness despite the marbly limbs and over- 
ripe flesh. The beauty and gorgeous nudity of Adam and Eve imply, 
as does their posture, a relation physically and spiritually that of 
lovers, not leavers. Michael, his back turned, is disregarded, a 
fossil survival of literal responsibility. Adam looks not toward the 
gate (as in many conventional illustrations) but at Eve, whose 
distress is at once asserted and denied by her thrust against Adam’s 

6To John Knowles, The Life and Writings of Henry Fuseli (3 vols. London, 
1831), must be added, as sources for the information here, the recent work of 
Ruthven Todd, “The Reputation and Prejudices of Henry Fuseli,” Tracks 
in the Snow (London, [1946]), pp. 61-89, and Paul Ganz, The Drawings 
of Henry Fuseli with a foreword by John Piper (London, 1949). Fuseli’s 
obsession with ghosts, witches, and nightmares and his contortion of the 
human figure brought him much ‘adverse criticism and even neglect. Ruskin 
seems never to have mentioned him. But Blake admired and imitated him, 
a fulfillment perhaps of his famous epigram that Fuseli was “The only man 


that e’er I knew / Who did rot make me almost spew.” 
7TTodd, p. 84. 
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thigh and her arm across his shoulders. His support is half em- 
brace. The hair fetishism characteristic of Fuseli is indulged as 
if a mockery of the Masaccio tradition of the modest Eve. The 
coils and contrived dispersal of her flowing locks insinuate the 
serpent, so often a stage property in these scenes. The total effect 
at first may seem a florid misreading wilfully inappropriate to the 
poem. But one’s initial impression of impropriety qualifies into 
something like approval upon reflection that Milton’s Adam is 
uxorious, that the poet related at length their sexual delight and 
dismay, and that the ending of Paradise Lost is itself a masterful 
paradox.® 

To move from Fuseli to Blake’s watercolor (Plate II) is to con- 
firm at once all that has been said of Blake’s profound insight and 
“unique integration of design with spiritual content.”® Despite 
Blake’s resistance to Milton and “reformation” of him, the earlier 
poet was Blake's spiritual father. It is clear from Milton and the 
Four Zoas that Blake extended his ancestor’s ideas and created his 
own conception of the Fall;!° yet his Expulsion Scene is faithful 
in fact (the clasped hands) as it is creatively free. The stereotyped 
symbolism of eighteenth century illustration shrinks almost to mere 
decoration beside the horsed cherubim, the stance of Michael over 
the serpent, and the ominous great coil of flame which is the gate. 
Stylization is here in the lightning, the fig leaves, the thorns and 
thistles, the symmetrical drawing. But the four horsemen, though 
they call to mind the Apocalypse, are not only symbols of violence;11 
the staring nightmare mounts are tempered and restrained by the 
brooding eyes and tthe beards of the riders, who are not the dreadful 
faces of the poem and who are unarmed. Blake perceives the 


8The ambivalence of the concluding lines is argued in my Milton and 
Science (Cambridge, Mass., 1956), pp. 105-112. I must assume some famil- 
iarity with that analysis, which is too detailed for repetition here. See also 
Stanley B. Greenfield’s acute observation in The Explicator, XIX (1961). 

®Baker, p. 110. Blake made two sets of tinted drawings. I use the twelfth 
from the smaller set described by Baker in his Catalogue of William Blake’s 
Drawings and Paintings in the Huntington Library (2nd ed., enl. and rev. by 
R. R. Wark. San Marino, 1957). 

10On this complex question of Blake’s indebtedness to Milton, the most 
persuasive opinions arz those of Damon, Schorer, and Percival, See particularly 
Mark Schorer, William Blake: the Politics of Vision (New York, 1946), p. 343; 
Milton O. Percival, William Blake's Circle of Destiny (New York, 1938), 
p. 5; and S. Foster Damon, William Blake: His Philosophy and Vision (New 
York, 1924), p. 212. 

11Hazard Adams, Blake and Yeats: the Contrary Vision (Ithaca, New York, 
1955), mentions in passing only the violence of the images. 
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ambivalence of dismissal; the Expulsion is not all evil. Michael, 
whose function in the poem as in the picture makes him a type of 
Christ, stands over but does not quite bruise the head of the ser- 
pent. Adam and Eve look back but they also look up. Their formal 
gestures preclude the sensuality of Fuseli’s figures and in effect 
deny nudity. The contrasting intents of the two illustrations may 
be seen in Fuseli’s simple staging and Blake’s crowded but con- 
trolled space. Though Fuseli’s Expulsion succeeds within its limits, 
Blake’s transcends those limits and deepens as it defines the poem. 

If Martin’s Expulsion Scene (Plate IV) must yield to Bleke’s 
in these regards, it in turn transcends his as it does all others in its 
tremendous expression of fallen humanity in an alien, primitive 
world.!2 Desolation and remoteness in the sharp rendering of the 
landscape are balanced as if in providential fulfillment by the 
placid meandering river. The deep recession characteristic of Mar- 
tin’s perspective is enforced by opposed diagonals which create 
an effect of chaos and struggle, from the broken light patterns of 
clouds to the gate of Paradise. These are paralleled by the lines 
of the serpent, of the shaft of lightning, and of the river, For once 
Martin’s rough-hewn figures are unified with the architectural 
features, and their smallness here particularly intimates human 
frailty contrasted to the massive strength of the rocks. The stag 
and the lion are present as conventional figures of the solitude 
and the violence that await in the world. Clouds of hope behind 
the farthest mountains are a distant image of promise. The twisted, 
dying tree at the left suggests the fatal symbol that marshals them 
the way that they are going; it implies at once arms agonized in 
supplication, the coils of the serpent, and by an inescapable associa- 
tion, the tree of redemption. The dinosaur in the distance is Mar- 
tin’s symbol of the potential development in the outside world: an 
animal whose very reconstitution asserted the achievement of 
science. Its presence here is as arbitrary as the gas chandeliers of 
Pandemonium which it countervails in expressing Martin’s attitude 
toward good and evil in their relation to technological advance. 
He depicts the horrors of Hell in the image of modern industry, 
and he continues the conventional association of Satan and science. 
But he understood that traditional identification with a difference, 
as Milton did. Satan is indeed rendered in images of industrial 
technology, but these are symbols of power diverted from virtue 


12What follows is taken from my description of the scene in “Satan and 
Science,” pp. 141-142. 
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into vice even as other symbols in Paradise Lost express the same 
perversion or ambivalence of force. The serpent is present, like the 
River of Hope, but moves away from his victims. Sunlight bathes 
the cliffs, but they are distant, craggy, and divergent from the 
narrow path of despair. In no other illustration of the poem is the 
paradox of banishment portrayed in so Miltonian a world as Mar- 
tin’s. 

It remains to sketch the kind of criticism practised by the student 
of the special relation of pictures to poems, Whatever his compe- 
tence in art, when he turns to the illustrations of Medina or Blake 
or Martin, he begins with a normative conception of the poem, an 
idea of what it says and means, beside which must be set the 
artist’s idea as inferred from his performance. The one modifies 
the other, but with no single or exclusive criterion. The critic 
must explicate the picture as he does the poem, with the further 
dimension to his effort that the passage or episode being illustrated 
is a component of the picture. But a persuasive illustration does 
not merely or necessarily take account of everything in the pas- 
sage or conform to the conception of the critic. We cannot confine 
the success of the illustration to accuracy in this kind any more 
than we can judge the merit of Shakespeare’s image of Cleopatra 
by his fidelity to Plutarch. The painter is to the poem as an actor 
is to a playwright or a performer to a composer. We reject Medina’s 
Expulsion Scene because he substitutes a ready-made design for 
an original act of imagination. But we accept the vision of Blake 
and the anachronism of Martin as imaginative acts faithful to the 
spirit of the poem. As Berenson says in another context, we prefer 
a Diirer to a Kulmbach or a Rubens to a Jordaens not merely be- 
cause they draw and paint better but because they create greater 
visual myths.13 The true literary painter is a myth-maker. He pro- 
vides a formulation with which we can precise and amplify our 
own, or with which we can assert its special features. 

What we ask of illustrations for Paradise Lost, then, is something 
like a new poem upon an old, and in what may be called answerable 
style. We ask a fresh creative act in which the painter either cap- 
tures the essence of his subject as we conceive it or so transmutes 
his subject that we are required to see it anew. Our explication 
of the picture is consequently both dependent and independent. 
Nor is this an impressionistic response whereby we substitute for 


13Bernard Berenson, Aesthetics and the Visual Arts (New York, [1948]), 
p. 92. 
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the act of criticism our feelings as aroused by poem or picture or 
both together. Just as we must master the wide and deep vocabu- 
lary of the poem, its many parts and their subtle implications 
from their own time, so must we master the vocabulary of the 
picture. The elements of the painting are semantic gestures, and 
like those of the poem are dependent in their relation to the artist’s 
total climate and independent in their nature as acts of imagina- 
tion—with this difference, that the critic works always within a 
double vocabulary, the Poet’s and the painter’s. As we have seen, 
Fuseli’s flamboyant nudes are not untrue to an Adam censured 
by Raphael for kis susceptibility to an Eve fairest of her daughters 
and vain of her beauty. Yet they are indisputably in Fuseli’s own 
idiom. And we must read Martin, so to speak, in awareness of 
the aesthetic and social and scientific currents of his time. Part 
of Martin’s language is the sense of space and grandeur in Para- 
dise Lost; and part of it is the stag, the lion, the dinosaur, the gas 
arc-lights. Part of his language is the twisted tree, a symbol en- 
hanced by its ancestry in hexameral literature and in religious 
illustration for the preceding five hundred years. And still fur- 
ther, part of his language is the identification of Satan with the 
degrading of humanity by technological industrialization. The 
final critical act is then a compounding. of insights whereby our 
experience of Milton’s poem and Martin’s picture enjoys an 
extended and sometimes a troubled renewal. As we see more 
deeply into the poem and into the style, the elements, the method 
of the illustration, into the bearing of their separate ages and 
outlooks, we move to a heightened sense of the interrelation of 
the arts; and thus we are living an experience in cultural history. 
Illustration finally is illumination. 
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On Elizabethan Wit 


ARNOLD STEIN 


In their pioneer study, “Wit, ‘Mixt Wit’, 
and the Bee in Amber,” Ustick and Hudson! cite Pope’s objections 
to Crashaw’s lack of “exactness” and “consent” of parts. To Pope 
“the soul of poetry” resides in “design, form, fable.” From our 
present historical perspective we can understand the just irritation 
provoked by the worst excesses of the metaphysicals, and we have 
learned to expect, at least when we examine the rast, that toward 
the end of an age of poetry the worst tendencies of its dominating 
style will become both most easily available and most obviously 
widespread. We also know, by historical experience, that a new age 
will need to measure its own conscious differences by taking an un- 
sympathetic, or ambivalent, view of the earlier accomplishment. To 
be unhistorical and unjust would seem to be one necessary stage 
of all new creative movements before they are tidied into the 
process which begins the establishment of their just historical re- 
lationship. (Nor is that historical process itself exempt from its 
own kinds of excess in redressing balances.) When we think of 
Pope’s words now, we can understand both why he should have 
said them and why he could not see that the best of the meta- 
physicals, Donne, Herbert, and Marvell, might also have said them. 
The idea of decorum had not changed in a hundred years, but 
decorum itself certainly had. The previous century also believed 
that “the soul of poetry” was in “design, form, fable”; the critical 
pronouncements were on record and the best poetry offered im- 
mortal proof. 

The words, it is plain, have altered their meaning. In criticism 
the decisive development seems to be articulated, though not 
initiated, by Hobbes, who divided the imagination into fancy and 
judgment. Fancy was “quick ranging” and perceived sirnilarities 
between ‘apparently disparate objects; it provided the “ornaments” 
of a poem, ‘and became the common concept of wit. But “true wit” 
was judgment, Pope’s “the soul of poetry”; for judgment provided 
the “strength and structure,”? and perceived the differences in 


1Huntington Library Bulletin, VITI (1935), 103-31. 
2Spingarn, Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, Il, 59. 
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objects apparently similar. That Hobbes’ distinction was decisive, 
and widely recognized as such, can be illustrated in all subsequent 
criticism. Perhaps the single most authoritative recognition is that 
by Locke in An Essay concerning Humane Understanding: 


For Wit lying most in the assemblage of Ideas, and put- 
ting those together with quickness and variety, wherein 
can be found any resemblance or congruity, thereby to 
make up pleasant Pictures, and agreable Visions in the 
Fancy: Judgement, on the contrary, lies quite on the other 
side, in separating carefully Ideas one from another, 
wherein can be found the least difference, thereby to avoid 
being misled by Similitude, and by affinity to take one 
thing for another.* 

One further development must be noted before we turn back. 
Its appearance is less decisive, for its development is also involved 
in a complex of social forces and attitudes. But we may take as a 
convenient landmark D’Avenant’s Preface to Gondibert, in which 
he announced his intention to bring truth “home to men’s bosoms, 
to lead her through unfrequented and new ways . . . by represent- 
ing Nature, though not in an affected, yet in an unusual dress.”4 
The “new” may be taken as the operation of “fancy,” and the re- 
straint in style and the commitment to truth may be assigned to 
“judgment.” It is the addition of the “home to men’s bosoms” which 
marks a further stage in the concept of wit—now firmly associated 
with a prominent sense of moral purpose. 

When we turn from D’Avenant to some of the distinctions in 
Johnson’s Life of Cowley, the chief differences may perhaps be 
considered those of a superior articulation by a mind more fully 
conscious of the implications of its pronouncements. One of John- 
son’s definitions of wit is that its expression “is at once natural and 
new, that which, though not obvious, is, wpon its first production, 
acknowledged to be just.” The truth here also comes “home to men’s 
bosoms,” as it does in the less-quoted part of Pope’s famous defini- 
tion: “That gives us back the image of our mind.” The criteria of 
neoclassical decorum are satisfied, and “fancy” is properly sub- 
ordinated to the true wit of “judgment,” but there is also an in- 
creased sense of moral concern implicit in the definition. The 
concept of a particular obligation to the reader, and of a serious 
commitment to “truth”"—these duties are opposed to the truant 
flights or the perverse “industry” of false wit. As J. B. Leishman 


Book II, Chapter XI, Section 2. 
4Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, Il, 23. 
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has convincingly argued, Johnson’s grounds for objecting to meta- 
physical wit seem as much moral as esthetic. He was also “of- 
fended . . . by its fundamental unseriousness, its detachment, its 
amorality.” Mr. Leishman tellingly quotes the statement by John- 
son that clearly goes beyond any common notion of literary de- 
corum, and beyond the ordinary debates between “fancy” and 
“judgment,” and beyond the argument that “the soul of poetry” is 
in the “design, form, fable.” The “soul” Johnson is moved by as critic 
is not only intellectual but moral: “They [the metaphysicals] never 
inquired what, on any occasion, they should have said or done; 
but wrote rather as beholders than partakers of human nature; 
as Beings looking upon good and evil, impassive and at leisure.”5 

It is not time to quarrel with his judgment, though eventually 
we must—even while acknowledging that there is no critic in 
English who so wisely makes quarrels profitable (since no critic 
can prevent them), or who permits more advantageously the 
clambering of dwarfs on his giant shoulders. It is a beautifully 
turned statement, a feeling judgment; one must be deaf not to be 
moved. Characteristically, Johnson transcends the local argument 
between “fancy” and “judgment” to raise other questions of peren- 
nial interest. For instance, one thinks of the common cycle of ex- 
perience, of ordinary men and extraordinary artists: the early un- 
conscious passivity toward accepted models, accompanied by the 
growing drive to be different, to exploit individuality, and the 
opposing tendency to be like others and to speak for them. Or 
one may think of the history of Eliot’s critical attitude toward 
Donne: the early praise of Donne as a type of the poetic, individual 
amalgamation of experience, and the later backing away from what, 
in the religious prose anyway, seems too individual and personal. 
One might with reason add ‘those words which “partakers” are 
aiways inclined to apply to “beholders”: “unseriousness,” “detach- 
ment,” “amorality.” Eliot gives us license to do so when as a serious 
critic he finds Valéry’s critical prose unserious. It may be too sharp 
a line which Johnson draws, but the issue is important and we shall 
need to come back to it. 

When we turn to the Elizabethan concept of wit, we are im- 
mediately struck with the breadth and flexibility of the term, It 
means understanding, and even wisdom; it can include the various 
departments of humor; it means invention, and can refer either to 
the depth of “design, form, fable” or to the lesser fertility which 


5The Monarch of Wit, p. 120. 
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animates the minor parts of a design; it means imagination, and 
includes both “fancy” and “judgment.” 

The later seventeenth century had as much reason as any age 
to feel that it had made some notable progress in discrimination, 
that it had neatened up an untidy concept and provided clear and 
workable definitions. There is much to be said in favor of the 
definitions that evolved. Besides, they were in some ways his- 
torically rooted in larger changes that were occurring throughout 
a whole society—changes one may salute or deplore, but which 
are no longer reversible except by some theoretical surgery which 
may be confident enough until faced with the need of inventing 
subsequent history. The individual duty to resist grinding historical 
determination (and its prophets and politicians) is not inconsistent 
with the wise hhumility of accepting the past by trying to under- 
stand it. Societies do not stand still, even when some of their 
achievements are at their highest point. And it is always easier 
to look back with admiration, or to strive to recover the valuable 
qualities lost, when one’s own age no longer feels the immediate 
competition of a preceding age. So we are now free to admire, 
and some of us may even prefer, the superior clarity of neoclassical 
critical definition. Certainly it made possible a wider currency of 
critical terms the meanings of which were both more precise and 
more suitable. Besides, we have the further historical duty of know- 
ing that it is impossible to separate the critical vocabulary of the 
age from the particular achievement of its literature, and this one 
must admire, as any literature, in its very own terms. 

There are always losses to be balanced against gains, and it is 
difficult not to concentrate on one at the expense of the other. 
Art engages our intimate feelings, as it must. We cannot respond 
with diffidence or measured objectivity; and if we do not respond 
we have no real work worthy of our objectivity, but have put it to 
mean tasks which a skilful hack could perform upon request with 
only a dull summary of a translation before him. I am saying these 
things partly to discipline my own inclinations, which strongly 
favor the Renaissance concept of wit. Let me express my own 
judgment and then try to keep it from getting too much in th» way. 
The neoclassical age enjoyed a superior critical vocabulary and 
the advantages of an advanced technical competence and con- 
sciousness; the Renaissance enjoyed a superior concept of wit. There 
are gains and losses on both sides. 

The Renaissance concept of wit, then, is characterized by its 
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breadth and flexibility. It may mean too much for the limited pur- 
poses of critical utility, but the poets do not seem to suffer from 
that handicap. Furthermore, almost everything in the later distinc- 
tions can be found in earlier usage, with, I think, two major ex- 
ceptions. The first is the general agreement to limit and define 
the term. The second is the moral earnestness that attaches itself 
to the intellectual pursuit of wit. The valuable objects of truth, 
and the methods of pursuing those objects, gave “judgment” and 
the perception of differences a separateness of advantage not 
previously advanced. What is involved is less a new claim for the 
superiority of “reason’—it is hard for any age to invent a new 
claim—than a specialized claim. Logic had always had its careful 
techniques of perceiving differences, and in any argument these 
might play a dominant part. But in a new age making exact ob- 
servations not previously made, and excited by the success of its 
methods, a certain sense of righteous self-confidence attaches to 
the perception of differences. (An emancipated scorn of “enthu- 
siasm,” and of the syntheses of unexamined “similarities,” may also 
be recognized in the historical picture: change the terms and it will 
fit more than one age. ) 

Righteous self-confidence may not be a very flattering form of 
moral earnestness, but we do not need to stop here. We can also 
recognize a marked increase, and a qualitative change, in humani- 
tarian interest. The relief of man’s estate was part of Bacon’s pro- 
gram for the advancement of learning; his reputation has had its 
ups and downs, but this particular direction has remained constant 
in its appeal. And when we also add some definite shifts in the 
structure of society and its attitudes toward itself, we have the 
rudiments of a sketch in which we may recognize the claim that 
wit should bring the truth “home to men’s bosoms” and should 
behave as “partaker” rather than as “beholder” of human nature. 
The recovery of “the image of our mind,” or Johnson’s formula of 
the “natural,” “new,” and “just’—these also are to be found in 
earlier critical theory, which drew on the same sources and also 
knew the philosophical arguments for “imitation.” What is new, 
again, is the quality of moral earnestness. But let us try to limit 
the discussion and keep away from fine points. 

And so we have this addition, the moral earnestness attached to 
true wit, and we may be willing to consider it a gain. But now we 
must reckon with a loss. It is the older humanistic concept of wit 
as an intellectual pleasure befitting the serious but liberal mind. 
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It is the higher part of the concept of wit as humor, itself a large 
subject still unmastered in the history of thought. One thinks most 
immediately of Erasmus and More reading Lucian together, and 
of the candid gifts of laughter that spread their benefits in Utopia, 
and of the magnificent vistas opened up by the structure of The 
Praise of Folly. Wit is the mark of the liberated mind, which enjoys 
its activity in the world, and can be profoundly serious without 
being bound as a slave either to the obvious seriousness of the 
daily task or to the subtler seriousness of “vanity.” It is a mark of 
the perfect courtier. Even Milton, stiffening with age and partisan 
conflict, and nourished by “sage and serious” doctrine, never quite 
loses the older humanistic value of wit. He may turn it as a sharp 
instrument to expose error, but he writes as one who is not merely 
using an instrument but believes in it, as part of the light of reason; 
and at his best he never forgets that the instrument is double-edged. 
‘And he also has the older freedom of gaiety, for the most part 
reserved for private intimacies, but not excluded from his Paradise, 
nor forbidden the Creator Himself. 

One quotation from Ficino may sum up the main point: “When 
he divided the soul into two parts, namely, mind and sense, Plato 
attributed joy (laetitia) and gladness (gaudium) to the mind, and 
pleasure (voluptas) to the senses.” We need not go into the ac- 
‘curacy, or historical purity, of Ficino’s interpretation. Nor need we 
consider whether Ficino himself (or even his grand source in the 
Philebus) is the Renaissance fountain-head of this attitude. It is 
sufficient to note that the attitude is widespread and influential, and 
entirely at home in England. Considered from this point of view 
‘wit must be understood as giving joy; it is an intellectual pleasure 
and quite capable of acting as the soul of poetry. 

Invention was an important word, and could stand for the power 
of a man’s mind to conceive, to see likeness and unlikeness—not 
merely with an earnest, literal, separative logic, but with the virtu- 
oso’s ability to forgo straight performance, and to mix his categories, 
while he displays his imaginative skill by the conscious control of 
what he is doing and by the surprising new lights he opens on his 
subject. Invention also signified the power to recognize the possi- 
bilities of a subject and to develop them, to bring out the latencies 
of a theme while observing the rules, written and unwritten, of 
propriety, tact, and grace. Mock encomia, false arguments, para- 


6Quoted by Edward Surtz, The Praise of Pleasure (Harvard University 
Press, 1957), p. 11. 
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doxes and problems—these were not only a part of the student’s 
authorized pleasure in maintaining outrageous propositions, but 
they were by no means beneath the dignity of mature talent. The 
standard techniques by which a theme was elevated or depressed, 
amplified or compressed—in the hands of a master were more 
than techniques: they were a mark of quality of mind. There was 
joy in the doing and delight in the recognition. The age practiced 
the graces of complimentary indirectness, but also believed that 
gestures could reflect the soul and style the man. It did not find 
itself in contradiction. In many ways the Renaissance was more 
subtle, if less articulate, about separations than the age that fol- 
lowed; it could hold more things in motion together, and enjoyed 
closer tolerances. It could value the imaginative for itself, as a 
communication of intellectual pleasure; or as a double-edged 
instrument of truth, able to do fine things but needing to be 
watched; or even, as by Giordano Bruno, as the very principle of 
infinite fecundity of thought. But the Renaissance had a firm and 
familiar sense of the imaginative, which was not confused with 
other things. Wit was prized: its virtues admired, its deceits en- 
joyed—and marked. 

Not by everyone, of course. Malvolio is a kind of puritan and 
has no sense of humor, but a lover who is not a self-lover can be 
as dull. 

Peace, peace, Mercutio, peace! 
Thou talk’st of nothing. 
That is Romeo puncturing the magnificent bubble on Queen Mab. 
Mercutio has the right to grumble a little, by way of letting him- 
self down from the loftiness of a flight interrupted in mid-career. 
It is a milder version of Falstaff first outraged “Play out the 
play’—in spite of the sheriff and the watch: 
True, I talk of dreams, 
Which are the children of an idle brain, 
Begot of nothing but vain fantasy, 
Which is as thin of substance as the air 
And more inconstant than the wind ,. . 
The point, of course, is that Mercutio is mildly resenting Romeo’s 
serious literalism—as if Mercutio did not know what he was saying, 
as if “judgment” were not quite aware that “fancy” was on a holi- 
day spree. Implicit is the contrast with Romeo's unwitty fantasies, 
in which the lover dreams himself a true “partaker” of what he 
says. Mercutio will have his witty revenge when he “conjures” 
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Romeo outside the Capulet orchard; but he will also, with generous 
relief, welcome Romeo back to the company of the civilized: “Now 
art thou sociable, now art thou Romeo, now art thou what thou 
art, by art as well as by nature.” To maintain one’s place in the 
peerage of wit both art. and nature are necessary. “Can you not 
conceive?” Mercutio asks impatiently. For, if not, all discourse 
must be limited to the slow and literal, with no gay leaping of 
mind to equal mind by flashing indirections. It is a kind of contest, 
but the pleasure does not lie in the winning or losing, but in the 
matching of fine faculties, by means of which equal minds may 
overcome difficulties and meet: 

Take our good meaning, for our judgement sits 

Five times in that ere once in our five wits. 

We have been stressing wit as the play of the mind, as an in- 
tellectual pleasure. The play of the mind, as the play of the body, 
could also serve the serious ends of life—both as action and as an 
educational discipline preparatory to action. For instance, Bacon 
filled notebooks with false arguments, and this was not merely 
a lawyer's way of preparing himself for all possible cases. In one 
sense it is what a dramatist might do, if he took the same serious, 
disciplined view of his life-long educational training that Bacon 
took of his—that is, practice writing speeches from subtly wrong 
positions, less with a view to using them than in order to exercise 
his imaginative faculties and to sharpen his powers of discrimina- 
tion. As an Elizabethan Bacon is appreciative of this larger value 
of training the mind, but his personal bent, and influence, tend 
to the narrowed educational view: the practical value of handling 
error in order to acquire familiarity with its omnipresence and 
‘multiple forms, and so to increase one’s immunity. Bertrand Russell 
once suggested that children be allowed to sample the lures of 
imaginative description practiced by advertising, in order to pro- 
tect them from this kind of language. Bacon would have made 
the process life-long and more comprehensive. Even in his fictional 
paradise, the scientific society of the New Atlantis, there is a peda- 
gogic place for error in the learned foundation of Salomon’s House: 


We have also houses of deceits of the senses, where we 
represent all manner of feats of juggling, false apparitions, 
impostures and illusions, and their fallacies. And surely 
you will easily believe that we, that have so many things 
truly natural which induce admiration, could in a world 
of particulars deceive the senses if we would disguise those 
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things, and labor to make them seem more miraculous. 

But we do hate all impostures and lies, insomuch as we 

have severely forbidden it to all our fellows, under pain 

of ignominy and fines, that they do not show any natural 

work or thing adorned or swelling, but only pure as it is, 

and without all affectation of strangeness. 
The last represents a¢vice on style, as if to a Royal Society. It 
is more austere in its practical asceticism than the literary com- 
promises which recommend “unusual” but not “affected” dress, and 
only that use of art which may serve tc present “Nature to ad- 
vantage dress’d.” For Bacon the more desirable arts of imagination 
and invention lie in the methods by which nature may be made to 
reveal herself; to this end the arts of language serve best by not 
interfering. For the most part Bacon was too completely serious 
to allow much room for intellectual pleasure. There is breadth of 
imagination in his own writing, and his gravity is lightened by wit; 
but the wit is usually serving some definite purpose—it seldom 
exists for its own intellectual sake, or for anything one would want 
to call sport. Donne was undoubtedly serious, and involved in his 
subject, when he wrote Biathanatos. But he could send a copy to 
Sir Edward Herbert with the laughing justification that his book 
did not need to commit suicide itself: “this book hath enough 
performed that which it undertook, both by argument and example.” 
It is a grace of gesture by no means beyond Bacon. But it is doubt- 
ful that he would have been as willing to report, without defensive 
amplification, what Donne was willing to report as one critical 
response to his book. He wrote to Sir Robert Ker that some learned 
friends had answered, “That certainly, there was a false thread in 
it, but not easily found.” This is not to be mistaken as a complete 
judgment, but it does represent an easy acceptance, at least among 
equals and connoisseurs, of the principle that the art of error de- 
serves a certain status in human affairs, and ought not be banished 
from the republic of letters merely because the art of truth is, as 
everyone admits, more precious. 

Let us return to Bacon and his practical justification of wit. 
In its highest form, the “feigned history” of poetic invention, a 
claim can be advanced that poetry contributes to magnanimity, 
morality, and delight. Bacon is no advocate; his whole program for 
the advancement of learning turns away from the older educational 
values. He is, however, judicious, and his personal skepticism does 
not meanly pinch off respectable virtues for which he happens 
to have little use. He is the master of grand intellectual deploy- 
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ments, and can put to useful minor service virtues that a lesser 
mind would need to destroy. So he can praise the poets without 
reservation for doing what the philosophers ought to have done: 
. we may find painted forth with great life, how affec- 
tions are kindled and incited; and how pacified and re- 
frained; and how again contained from act and further de- 
gree; how they disclose themselves; how they work; how 
they vary; how they gather and fortify; how they are en- 
wrapped one within another; and how they do fight and 
encounter one with another . . . . this last is of special use 
in mortal and civil matters; how (I say) to set affection 
against affection, and to master one by another; even as 
we use to hunt beast with beast, and fly bird with bird.? 
It is a view of poetry which has much in common with his interest 
in false arguments. What is of special concern to us is the serious- 
ness with which Bacon, from his chosen position as “beholder,” 
regards these matters and the value of their use. 

Another example is even more to the point, for Bacon might 
very well be discussing Donne’s “The Good-Morrow” or “The 
Canonization.” It is a fault attributed to learned men, which renders 
them unfit for some activities, that 

the largeness of their mind can hardly confine itself to 
dwell in the exquisite observation or examination of the 
nature and customs of one person: for it is a speech for a 
lover, and not for a wise man, Satis magnum alter alteri 
theatrum sumus.® 
Bacon’s personal dislike is unmistakable. For though he favors 
close observation, he distrusts the “exquisite”; he would set up 
means to protect the observer from his own absorption in the sub- 
ject; and though he distrusts any specialized research (like Gil- 
bert’s) that does not work as part of a grand master-plan—as for 
specialized concentration on a mere person, the worst thing that 
can be said is said, “it is a speech for a lover.” And yet Bacon goes 
on like a true statesman of learning to do justice to the nature of 
the mind: “Nevertheless, I shall yield that he that cannot contract 
the sight of his mind as well as disperse and dilate it wanteth a 
great faculty.” To “contract the sight” of the mind is like the in- 
vention of false arguments, a valuable exercise of an important 
intellectual faculty. Even without the benefit of later critical defini- 
tion it would not have occurred to Bacon to call this exercise “true 


TtAdvancement of Learning, in Works, ed. Spedding, Ellis, and Heath 
(1857), III, 438. 
8Works, III, 279. 
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wit.” But that what he is describing and approving is “wit” must 
be clear enough, 

There are good reasons for drawing upon Bacon as a chief source 
of Elizabethan attitudes toward wit. The first is that, though his | 
interest in literature is casual, ancillary, and fluctuates between 
reluctance and hostility, the breadth and authority of his mind 
endow his pronouncements bearing on the subject with more in- 
terest than those of any contemporary. Secondly, he most clearly 
and fully anticipates later attitudes toward wit and imagination. 
Therefore, when he adheres to the more comprehensive and flexible 
older view, our distinctions are more significant than if we cited 
an old-fashioned humanist or merely literary figure. Finally, his 
attitudes are, though certainly not in all respects, closest to Donne’s. 
Both occupy positions between the old world of ideas and the new 
one beginning to take shape. We must add, of course, that Donne 
does so as a poet, and is therefore committed to ways of language 
and thought which have little to do with Bacon’s program. Never- 
theless, there is no single contemporary who can provide us with 
better historical insight into certain characteristics of Donne’s 
poetry. 

There is perhaps no further need for illustrating Bacon’s moral 
earnestness and its relationship to his humanitarian emphasis. The 
point has more relevance to future literary developments than to 
Donne, who is old-fashioned, like Shakespeare, in his imaginative 
emphasis on the inner world of man, even though what is old- 
fashioned is fruitfully crossed with newer, more pressing, aware- 
nesses of how in the words of Enobarbus, 

things outward 

Do draw the inward quality after them, 

To suffer all alike. 
But for both Donne and Shakespeare, whose poetic visions are not 
committed to a program, however magnanimous, the relations 
between the two worlds remain open and reciprocal: the reverse 
also is part of the reality of nature, and “the inward quality” can 
draw after it “things outward.” But let us confine ourselves to issues 
that are, though more limited, relevant to cur immediate concerns. 

The most important single attitude to illustrate is Bacon’s firm 
distrust of the imagination, and the special terms of that distrust. 
What distinguishes Bacon’s attitude from that of Plato, say, or that 
of Pico della Mirandola in De Imaginatione, or from the general 
complex of traditional reasons amplified by awful examples of the 
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misbehavior of that valuable but untrustworthy faculty, lies less in 
the reasons Bacon gives than in the fact that his positive program 
has little need to come to terms with the imagination. Plato was 
half-poet, and must have both relished and resented this; but at 
least he did not try to construct an air-tight system, in which his 
own nature was fully immanent, or from which it was fully ex- 
cluded; rather, he needed both to use and to distrust his imagination, 
in the ordinary way of a normal man whose calling is also that of 
a great philosopher. Aristotle did try for the whole system, and 
could place the imagination in small respectable offices. Bacon 
has the responsibility of a system, immense in the acknowledged 
scope of its unfinished business, but philosophically modest, and 
needing both to clear away and to rehabilitate the clutter of ac- 
cepted ideas. His reiterated emphasis falls on the world outside 
man, on matter rather than on forms. Man is to inherit that world, 
but first he must come perilously close to disinheriting himself. 
Reality is in nature, and man must purge himself of much of his 
own nature in order to perceive matter accurately, as it is. The 
imagination does have minor offices to perform, and we note these 
with interest; in part they are a tribute to the largeness of Bacon’s 
own mind, as the system often is not. But in general Bacon must 
work toward reducing or eliminating the influence of imagination 
in order to get the system going. When the day finally comes for 
propounding the universal theory which is to complete the sixth 
part of his great “Instauration,” no doubt the system will have 
produced its own pure and absolute imagination, but Bacon does 
not expect to live that long. 


The basis for Bacon’s distrust, then, may be referred to his pro- 
gram, and for our purposes the most useful statements are collected 
in his Novum Organum. First there are his famous Idols, which 
must be driven out of the laboratory: the innate errors which rise 
from human nature in general, those of the tribe, and those of the 
cave which are the result of the individual man’s peculiar consti- 
tution. These concern us more immediately than those errors which 
are not innate but are introduced by the confusions of common 
language and by the irventions of the received systems of philo- 
sophical ideas. The t of all error lies in taking man as the 
measure of things; for “the human understanding is like a false 
mirror, which, receiving rays irregularly, distorts and discolors the 
nature of things by mingling its own nature with it” (XLI). In 
the individual the passions also interfere, and the formative in- 
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fluences of his own life. When he meditates and searches himself 
rather than “the greater or common world,” he does so with a spirit 
“variable and full of perturbation, and governed as it were by 
chance” (XLII). Man is predisposed to believe in “order and 
regularity.” He plays loose with the evidence, and is “moved and 
excited by affirmatives,” and by the unexamined coincidences 
“which strike and enter the mind simultaneously and suddenly, 
and so fill the imagination,” which then invents fictions that are 
similar “to those few things by which it is surrounded” (XLV- 
XLVII). Therefore, the rule of the true student of nature should 
be, “that whatever his mind seizes and dwells upon with peculiar 
satisfaction is to be held in suspicion” (LVIII). 

It is not difficult to see in these attitudes the distinctions that 
later will be made between fancy and judgment. Man’s delight in 
order, in affirmatives, in the petty fragments of similarities upon 
which he builds his fictions—these call for the stern application of 
judgment, the disciplined perception of dissimilarities where simi- 
larities had been complacently supposed or optimistically invented. 
“And in the plays of this philosophical theatre you may observe the 
same thing which is found in the theatre of the poets, that stories 
invented for the stage are more compact and elegant, and more 
as one would wish them to be, than true stories out of history” 
(LXII). Aristotle erred in being “solicitous to provide an answer to 
the question and affirm something positive in words” (LXIII). But 
“in the establishment of any true axiom, the negative instance is 
the more forcible of the two” (XLVI). Bacon marks a “radical 
distinction” between minds: some “are stronge~ and apter to mark 
the differences of things, others to mark their resemblances” (LV). 
Both err in excess, whereas the intellect “ought properly to hold 
itself indifferently disposed” toward both affirmatives and nega- 
tives (XLVI). Yet the negative instance, as we have noted, “is the 
more forcible of the two.” 

It is detachment Bacon must advocate, but first he must make 
detachment possible and profitable by clearing the way and point- 
ing the path. An end must be proposed, a final goal that will 
sweeten the hard work, and promise full satisfaction to the mind 
too, when that universal theory will propound itself and embrace 
the beginning in full bliss. In between the system will run smoothly 
on its own, not needing to think or imagine; for the methods and 
instruments, once put in motion, will do the most important work, 
since the system “leaves but little to the acuteness and strength 
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of wits, but places all wits and understanding nearly on a level” 
(LXI). 

Yet in the beginning, plainly enough, the detachment must side 
with the negative, and make party with difference against simil- 
arity. In doing so Bacon singles out for attack the traditions of 
philosophical meditation, chiefly Platonic and Stoic, which have as 
their basis the belief that man’s inner nature and faculties are so 
constituted that they can apprehend reality, which is made up of 
the same essential materials as they and their faculties. When 
Bacon cracks and crazes the mirror of the mind, he is deliberately 
destroying a sacred symbol of meditation, the “glassy essence” in 
which man can collect and reflect the beams of the essential light. 
It is a doctrine that presupposes order, and must value the affirma- 
tive and the perception of similarities. Dissimilarities are less 
objects inviting full study than signs that the path has been 
temporarily lost. Historically the doctrine is hardly that of the 
spider spinning out of his own substance, as Bacon wittily said. It 
is a doctrine which must make fuller use of the imagination than 
Bacon’s doctrine, but must also strive to maintain its own fine 
controls of the imagination—not stifling it but keeping it active 
though humble; and quickly taking away the credit from any ac- 
complishment, lest the imagination wax proud; and skilfully trans- 
lating the terms into honorable and safe ones: like dialectical truths, 
or ideas, or, to change the dialect, fact, proved case, accepted 
theory. It is a doctrine that in general has more in common with 
modern science than much of the abandoned luggage of Bacon’s 
system. But that is another story and not our concern. 

Bacon, in spite of the local problems of practical application, 
must advocate detachment. He also does manage to practice it; and 
the art of detachment, as we have already observed, is related to 
one of the aspects of wit, the free use of false arguments. In the 
Novum Organuim ihe wit lies in the analysis and exposure of the 
Idols, the use of error against itself, and though there is not much 
free play of the mind, and little gaiety, there is an unmistakable 
pleasure in the activity of the performance. It is in Bacon’s inten- 
tion and effect, however, that he comes closest to that positive 
play of wit which purges: “now that I have purged and swept 
and leveled the floor of the mind” (CXV). He is one of the great 
“beholders” of the human scene, and much of the power of his 
writing is due to the sharpness with which he can see at a distance. 
It is a talent he worked at, and it never would have occurred to 
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him that he was therefore less a “partaker” of human nature. As 
Douglas Bush pointed out, Bacon could write “On Adversity” after 
his own disgrace, with no slightest intrusion of any feelings from 
his personal disaster.® It is not an example of wit but of detach- 
ment, yet this personal example may serve to indicate one important 
range of Renaissance wit. 

Finally, we may note three brief statements which do not con- 
clude our case neatly, but do let us end with a proper recognition 
of the range and complexity of the problem. First, there is his 
espousal of the aphoristic method, by which a writer cuts himself 
off from all the ordinary helps of discourse and strips to the “pith.” 
Bacon’s general justification does not concern us, but a single item 
does; for it is, without intending to be, as good a defense of one 
kind of wit as we can find. It describes an aspect of Donne’s wit 
as though this were its very purpose. Bacon writes, “And lastly, 
Aphorisms, representing a knowledge broken, do invite men to in- 
quire further; whereas Methods, carrying the show of a total, do 
secure men, as if they were at furthest.”!° Like the false argument, 
the wit of a deliberate “knowledge broken” opens the mind to 
further inquiry and serves against complacency. Our second ex- 
ample is a stern piece of positivism which ends with the grudging 
admission that the old ways of the imagination are still necessary 
if the case is new enough: 


When the inventions and conclusions of human reason .. . 
were as yet new and strange, the world was full of all 
kinds of fables, and enigmas, and parables, and simili- 
tudes: and these were used not as a device for shadowing 
and concealing the meaning, but as a method of making 
it understood . . . . For‘as hieroglyphics came before letters, 
so parables came before arguments. And even now if any 
one wish to let new light on any subject into men’s 
minds . . . he must still go the same way and call in the 
aid of similitudes.1 


Here the arts of imagination render an important but subordinate 
service, like that of an interpreter between mighty principals. But 
what shall we say of our last example? Bacon is paraphrasing 
Heraclitus, and he includes his loaded word “means,” but does 
not the sixth aphorism from the Novum Organum suddenly give 
Bacon’s whole program the status of a work of the imagination?— 


9English Literature in the Earlier Seventeenth Century, p. 184. 
10Works, III, 405. 
11“Preface,” Wisdom of the Ancients. 
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It would be an unsound fancy and self-contradictory to 
expect that things which have never yet been done can 
be done except by means which have never yet been tried. 

But perhaps one should not say “the status,” but rather “the 


secret start”—after which the work will resolutely attempt to erase 
all the evidence of its origin, and will, with a lesser imagination, 
invent conditions that require less and less both of man’s inherited 
wisdom and of his full human resources of mind and spirit. The 
result is an art of detachment quite unlike the art of the poets; and 
the independence achieved is like that of a resolute, successful off- 
spring, whose ingratitude is both a source and a powerful motive of 
accomplishment, and yet an inward sign of lingering pain and 
deficiency. 

The advantages of the Elizabethan concept of wit lie in its flexi- 
bility and comprehensiveness, in the breadth and depth of its 
tolerance of the imaginative, in its willingness to entertain fictions 
as an expression of the joyous energy of the serious mind. There 
was no single definition of wit, nor any general license. There 
were instead sume general agreements, and the understood obliga- 
tion that the individual performer was to be judged by a peerage 
of wits and connoisseurs. The rules were not codified but, as in 
any art, they were inexorable in determining failure and graciously 
yielding in success. Nor did the lack of definition deprive the 
judges of authority. As Ben Jonson, one of the judges, wrote in 
his commonplace book, Timber: it is custom that determines usage 
in speech, “but that I call custom of speech, which is the consent 
of the learned; as custom of life, which is the consent of the good.” 
Jonson was not noted for shy modesty, but he would submit his 
own poems only to a judgment worth having: 


Who shall doubt, Donne, where I a Poet bee, 
When I dare send my Epigrammes to thee? 

That so alone canst judge, so’alone do’st make: 
And, in thy censures, evenly, dost take 

As free simplicity, to dis-avow, 

As thou hast best authority, t’allow. 

Read all I send: and, if I finde but one 

Mark’d by thy hand, and with the better stone, 
My title’s seal’d .... 


There was no general license, of course. Yet the lack of a single 
definition of wit, in view of the evident range and freedom, surely 
caused uncertainties in those who were not connoisseurs, and there 
are no more living connoisseurs able to discriminate without labor 
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of mind. We must labor, and not trust our judgments too far. Still, 
we can recognize an extravagant claim for wit, at least when it is 
Jaques’: 
I must have liberty 

Withal, as large a charter as the wind, 

To blow on whom I please; for so fools have; 

And they that are most galled with my folly, 

They most must laugh... . 

Invest me in my motley. Give me leave 

To speak my mind, and I will through and through 

Cleanse the foul body of th’ infected world, 

If they will patiently receive my medicine. 
And our suspicions are confirmed by a connoisseur, Duke Senior, 
who defines what is wrong with Jaques. One does not command 
wit, as Jaques would, without better qualifications than those of a 
misplaced seriousness. 

Elizabethan wit did not need to affect motley; it could accept the 
risks of a more strenuous freedom. For instance, the inventions of 
“fancy” could maintain rich and complex relations with “judgment,” 
and these are more challenging than either a simple separation of 
the two, by indulgence as it were, or than a kind of simple con- 
gruence of the two, in which “fancy” has little more distinctness of 
character than what is required to see that it is assimilated to “judg- 
ment.” Elizabethan wit could walk a finer line, and part of its 
pleasure lay in that fact. It was a strenuous art, at best requiring 
a man to be both beholder and partaker—in ways not charted and 
defined in advance, but requiring individual definition, every 
time. The lack of rules, in this sense, was part of the freedom, 
and the difficulty, and the intellectual value of the best achieve- 
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The Prospect of Imagination: 


Spenser and the Limits of Poetry’ 
HARRY BERGER, JR. 


I 


One might do worse than consider the 
course of Spenser’s poetry from the prospect of Mount Acidale. 
For, turning a corner in Book VI canto ix of the Faerie Queene, 
we come suddenly on what we might have thought to be a vanished 
world, a ghost out of Spenser’s past career, the pastoral landscape 
of the Shepherd’s Calendar. This vision solidifies and is gradually 
transformed as we approach Acidale; one has the sense that the 
poet’s whole career is being evoked, reviewed, revalued, as if he 
sees it truly in perspective for the first time. And yet when we 
approach Acidale we are not guided by Spenser but by the nomi- 
nal hero of Courtesy, Sir Calidore, who knows nothing of all this. 
If there is something deeply involved with the personal experience 
of Edmund Spenser in the pastoral interlude, and if this something 
makes the poet abandon the heroic quest he has pursued through 
six books of the Faerie Queene, it is nevertheless arrived at only 
through that long pursuit. The return to the inner life of the poet 
is reached via the arduous quests of those heroes whom the poet 
has created and to whom he has given himself for so many years. 

The facts of the pastoral episode are familiar. We remember 
how Calidore is diverted, falls in love with Pastorella, plays shep- 
herd, and one day while roaming in the wood comes suddenly on 
Mount Acidale. At that very moment our old friend Colin Clout, 
who has been piping away since 1579 at least, is having a vision: 
“An hundred naked maidens lilly white,/All raunged in a ring, 
and dauncing in delight,” and within this the three Graces circling 
around a central maiden identified by Colin in an ambiguous man- 
ner. As soon as Calidore appears in view, “They vanisht all away 


1This is a revised and amplified version of a paper read before the Spenser 
Group of the English Institute in New York, September, 1959. I should like 
to thank Mr. Richard B. Young, 'Mr. Eugene M. Waith, and Mr. Hugh 
Maclean for their sympathetic and acute criticism, which led me to make a 
number of changes. 
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out of his sight,/And cleane were gone . . ./All save the shepheard, 
who for fell despight/Of that displeasure, broke his bag-pipe 
quight,/And made great mone for that unhappy turne.” Calidore 
apologizes, his pains are rewarded by a gloss on the vision, and for 
a time, ravished by all this humanism, he wants to stay in Colin’s 
school. But his love for Pastorella finally draws him away, and we 
hear no more of Mt. Acidale.? 

The problems posed by this scene have often been remarked. 
It is a digression from a digression. It is unrelated to the main quest, 
has no effect on it, does not noticeably alter the hero after he leaves 
Colin. In addition to this, the poet goes out of his way to make 
us aware of its irrelevance. J. C. Maxwell has shown how, by 
rationalizing Calidore’s truancy, by apologizing for both the hero 
and himself, the poet underlines what might otherwise have passed 
for a typical Spenserian meander. Maxwell has also noted the 
casual treatment accorded the main quest, and its limited allegori- 
cal expressiveness: the form of the blatant beast is a radically 
simplified version of the evil it represents; furthermore, the beast 
does not svmbolize an enemy within the hero: its “field of action 
is the world of society.”* 

He might have added that its field of action includes the poet 
Spenser. For these facts all point to a peculiar displacement in 
Book VI, a displacement which leads up to the vision on Acidale, 
and is consummated by it. The theme of courtesy and the im- 
portance of Calidore are challenged by another theme which has 
to do with poetry and poets. This is quite clearly implied by the 
reversal of roles on the mountain top. It is the shepherd «ho aspires, 
who finds felicity in high places, who is revealed as the true aristo- 
erat. And it is Calidore who seeks the virtuous mean, life in the 
lowly dale, a Paris-like escape from the heroic world. The shepherd 
is a poet, and his song, like the entire pastoral interlude, is a 
pastiche from the works of Edmund Spenser. 


The shift from hero to poet, the oddly reflexive and personal 
tone of the sixth book, provide me with my own field of action, 
and I should like to explore this field in four stages: first, I shall 
consider the reflexive tendency in itself, its causes and its effect on 
the sixth book; the second and third stages will concern the par- 


2Faerie Queene, VI.ix.1—x.31. 

8“The Truancy of Calidore,” in That Soueraine Light, ed. W. R. Mueller 
and D. C. Allen, Baltimore, 1952, pp. 63-69. 

4Ibid., p. 69. 
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ticular thematic form this tendency takes; the fourth will outline 
Spenser's final resolution. Simply stated, the theme centers on a 
conflict in the poet between the claims of the actual and of the 
imaginary. The second part will deal with the poet’s response to 
the dangerous world about him, the third part will return to the 
pastoral retreat, the scene of the visionary climax, and the final 
section will move on to Arlo Hill. 


Il 


Readers coming to the sixth book from Book V have always 
been impressed by the change of tone and style—by the way in 
which the poet sharply turns from the dark image of contemporary 
life and withdraws to the more artificial yet freer landscape of 
romance, They have followed the lead given by Spenser in the 
proem to VI, and shared the relief with which he abandoned 
the narrative-and-moral rigors of V to wander “ravisht with rare 
thoughts delight” in the treasury of the Muses. But if they think 
of the Faerie Queene as an epic, and if they remember the com- 
mon Renaissance epic criteria, they may well feel that a withdrawal 
which culminates in poetry at once pastoral and personal is a viola- 
tion of the rules. For the epic genre demands an impersonal voice. 
The poet’s private life is irrelevant; he locates himself entirely 
within the domain of public performance, assuming the mantle of 
Homer, Virgil, Dante—poets whose personalities are civilizations, 
whose lives are totally translated into their works.5 Epic poetry 
and theory—especially as modified by the Italian concern with 
romance—make important points of contact with the Neoplatonist 
doctrine of soul developed by Ficino and Pico. The epic imagina- 
tion is the universe, the soul is both center and circumference of 


5E. M. W. Tillyard calls this the choric aspect of epic poetry. As early as 
Plato critical thought recognized—albeit in negative terms—the poet’s claim 
to universal knowledge. The classical epic, a compendium of life, was sym- 
bolized in the shields of Achilles and Aeneas. The early humanists and later 
theorists of the Italian Renaissance reverted continually to the function of 
the poet as initiator and legislator of culture, as Court Moralist and Chronicler, 
dispenser of general wisdom, preserver of traditional lore. To this complex of 
ideas the theory of literary imitation lent assistance, but also—in rare cases, 
e.g. Castelvetro—raised problems of a more modern nature, Typical opinions 
are conveniently assembled in Allan H. Gilbert, Literary Criticism: Plato to 
Dryden, N. Y., 1940, and G. Gregory Smith, Elizabethan Critical Essays, 
London, 1904. In Gilbert: Elyot, pp. 233-5; Cinthio, pp. 264-5; Minturno, 
pp. 281-6; Castelvetro, pp. 325-6; Sidney, pp. 407-8; 435-6, 457-8; Tasso, 
pp. 487-94. In Smith: Webbe, 1,232-6; Puttenham, II,3-10, 24, 40-44; Chap- 
man, I1,303. 
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the world it creates.* In the epic poet’s sustained effort, work and 
soul evolve together, creativity and self-creativity are identical. 
But the self written into the poem is representative, not particular.’ 

Furthermore, the heroic nature of the epic poem demands great 
and familiar themes which are to be sought among the significant 
moments of history or legend.* In all these respects the first book 
of the Faerie Queene is a model of epic propriety. The poet flings 
off his shepherd weeds and immerses himself in the bygone time, 
the traditional subject which, as he later said to Raleigh, was “made 
famous by many mens former workes.” Spenser completely trans- 
lates his imagination into the world of his subject matter, the former 
shepherd Colin into the former shepherd Redcross. The subse- 
quent books depart from this fulfilled standard in two ways. First, 
there is a progression forward in time and outward, so to speak, 
in thematic amplitude: the Faerie Queene moves from antique 


6See, for example, Ficino, Theologica Platonica, iii2, which is entitled: 
Anima est medius rerum gradus, atque omnes gradus tam superiores quam 
inferiores connectit in unum, dum ipsa & ad superos ascendit & descendit ad 
inferos. See also, of course, Pico’s Oration. The choric function of epic is 
grounded in a tendency which is inherent in the nature of man and cosmic 
in scope. The epic poem is its highest manifestation. Sidney, pp. 412-14; 
Tasso, pp. 470-1 and 500-1 (Gilbert). Chapman, I1,297 (Smith). The idea 
of the second Nature, the world of symbolic forms, assumes more importance 
as the principle of the relativity of the centric soul (first clearly articulated 
by Cusanus) is taken more seriously. 

7See Castelvetro, pp. 325-6; Mazzoni, pp. 392-8; Sidney, pp. 417-25; Tasso, 
pp. 476-8 (all in Gilbert). The representative-particular issue is connected 
with the epistemological status of the world of Ideas, with the opposition 
between what may be called the Neo-platonic and the Puritan-medical theories 
of imagination, with the growing emphasis on subjective experience and 
genius. For definitive treatment of these problems the best discussions are still 
Ernst Cassirer’s Individuum und Kosmos in der Philosophie der Renaissance, 
Leipzig, 1927, chapter 4, and Erwin Panofsky’s Idea, Leipzig, 1924, chapters 
3 and 4. With reference to Spenser, John Arthos has made some interesting 
comments of a general nature, but he has neither put them to the test of 
interpretation nor distinguished their applicability to different. phases of 
Spenser’s career: On the Poetry of Spenser and the Form of Romances, Lon- 
don, 1956, pp. 55, 65-6, 70, 75, 79. 

8Spenser’s Letter to Raleigh is a good instance of Renaissance opinion on 
this point, For other examples see, in Gilbert, Minturno (p. 278), Castelvetro 
(p. 321), Sidney (pp. 417-22), and the interesting qualifications offered by 
Cinthio (pp. 269-71). The historical requirement, arising from the classical 
(and Teutonic) ideals of areté and heroic action, is related to the didactic 
and eulogistic functions of the epic. But in the Renaissance, with its greater 
historical consciousness, the requirement becomes pseudo-historical—in reality 
its purposes are political, or apologetic, or metaphoric, or metaphysical. Dante’s 
view of the relation between history and poetry provides the obvious medieval 
contrast. 
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forms and subjects to modern times, from individual to social and 
cosmic problems. Second, the narrative concerns become less ob- 
jective, more reflective in focus until finally, at the end of the 
Mutabilitie Cantos, the poetic world vanishes and only the poet 
remains. At the same time, the successive books of the Faerie 
Queene grow increasingly tenuous and inconclusive. It seems that 
the frailty of the first hero, who is closest to Everyman, gradually 
rubs off on the poet as he pursues his own quest, and as this quest 
leads him back to his own world, to his own problems. 

Bound up in this development is a growing loss of faith in his- 
tory and historical process, a growing failure to see any pattern 
in God’s creation. The poet cannot find the traditional and expected 
patterns of order in the chaotic world that surrounds him. The 
Britain of the first three books is distanced and generalized in 
the glass of legendary chronicle. If it is a symbol of the actual, the 
historical, as opposed to the imagination’s Faery, i* is still pre- 
eminently symbc’ic. In Book I history is given its most general 
symbolic form, that of apocalypse. In Books II and III we confront 
the bloody chronicle of British succession; Britomart’s history 
comes closer to the present than Arthur’s, and momentarily breaks 
through the fiction when Merlin sees the “ghastly spectacle” of 
the present time and says, “But yet the end is not.” In the second 
installment we do not see the British forest for the trees, the con- 
temporary and the topical press with greater insistence into the 
poem. The ghastly spectacle is actualized in the political disorder 
of Book V, and in the treacherous social atmosphere of VI. 

The heroic material of the first two books, and in part the third, is 
unified by the long epic look into a bygone time; at the same time, 
the complicated psychological allegory brings it vividly to life. 
We see there a comprehensive acceptance of the traditional world 
order in no way questioned by the subject matter—a belief in. the 
books of nature and history, in a universe whose mutable forms 
embody and symbolize an order more permanent, more real, than 
itself, In the first book it is the hermit Contemplation who reveals 
the ultimate vision on the mountain top. The vision is ancient and 
familiar; its knowledge is the possession of the ages and its promise 
is divulged to all members of the race. The apocalyptic promise, 
the final stripping-away, is the end of time, accomplished through 
the process of history. 

Loss of faith in historical process leads Spenser to a new depend- 
ence on poetic and imaginative process. Because the antique vision, 
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the wisdom of the elders, fails him, he has to seek for the sources 
of moral vision and order within himself. The change may be seen 
to reflect in miniature the transition from a medieval and High 
Renaissance view in which the perceived cosmos is empirically 
and symbolically valid—from this to the later Neoplatonist view 
more firmly rooted in what Mannerist art critics called the disegno 
interno. So the hermit on the hill of Contemplation is replaced 
by the visionary poet on Mt, Acidale. The vision is no longer cor- 
porate, but uniquely personal; it transfigures all the themes of one 
man’s imagination. It reveals precisely what nature has denied to 
Colin, the fulfillment of his love. Nature is not the source but the 
recipient of this grace. The vision, directly inspired from above, 
radiates out from the mind’s center in the expressive forms of poetry, 
the dance of graces and choir of muses, ultimately the new symbolic 
forms of Nature’s pageant. 

This tendency toward a reflexive viewpoint makes itself felt in 
the proem to Book IV with tvo new notes which had not been 
heard in the first installment: there is an allusion to the poet's dif- 
ficulties with censors; and implied in this is a new sense of the 
poem as a poem, a fiction produced under circumstances in- 
fluenced by the poet's social and political environment, A minor 
sign of this appears in the fact that most of the Ariostan transitions® 
are to be found in the last three books. When the poet remarks 
that the canto is over, that he is tired, that he cannot get all his 
material into this particular unit, we are reminded that he is in 
the process of writing what we read. The problems of narrative 
composition, the difficulties of the artist as a citizen and subject, 
the danger of giving oneself too completely to the Muses—these 
argue a different approach to the relations of the imaginary and 
the actual from that apparent in the first three books. There, the 
problem was, how to portray the real in the forms of imagination— 
how, for example, to do justice to the Queen, his exemplar and 
source of inspiration. 

But in the last three books the problem is altered by the fact 
that Faery comes into sharp conflict with the demands of the 
actual world. The fragmented and chaotic appearance of the pres- 
ent challenges the antique vision of order. The underlying assump- 
tions of Book IV make this clear: the evil in the world is so radical 
that only a god or godlike man can cope with it; wicked time, pain, 


®Documented by Allan H. Gilbert in PMLA, 34 (1919), 225-32. 
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death are man’s inheritance, given by fate and fortune.!° Life is 
determined from below by the Terrible Mothers in the Abyss of 
Chaos.'! To find happiness one must dream up the life one wants— 
create a substitute nature by magic, or by art as a form of magic.1? 
In the beginning of IV, the perspective on history is taken from the 
standpoint of discord—Thebes, Troy, Rome, Nimrod, and Alexander 
are consigned to the house of Ate. History does not reveal progress, 
or reason, or a divine plan; only the relics of decay, fallen civiliza- 
tions, time and elde.1% 

The problem that faces Spenser is stated in the proem to V: 
how to re-form poetically the corrupt spectacle of modern life in 
the ideal images of antiquity. The poet sees that the world around 
him is out of joint, and he feels that if he would discharge his 
obligation as a man and citizen he must try to set it right. Since 
the actuality perceived offers no hints of order, no models of the 
reality desired, the poetic mind must confer upon the world its 
own mythic forms. Spenser’s antique forms are those which he has 
created in his great poem. The life of his imagination is com- 
pacted into the lives of Artegal, Britormart and the other creatures 
of Faery. They have their own problems and passions and destinies, 
they impose their own claims on their creator. Although they are 
make-believe—or precisely because they are make-believe—they are 
more real to the poet than any of the fragmented forms he sees 
in the world outside his mind. And so, if he is going to make his 
creatures express that very different world, he will have to jeopar- 
dize their independence. Justice, as he remarks in the tenth canto, 
“Oft spilles the principall, to save the part.” And the same holds 


10IV.ii.1-2, iii.1-2. 

11] V.ii.47-52. 

12This is the real point of the legend of Cambel and Triamond, with its 
easy resolutions, its escape to complete fantasy and wish fulfillment, its ever- 
after happiness produced by a drop of nepenthe administered by Cambina 
ex machina. Agape, Canacee and Cambina are all adept at magic. Particular 
acts of poetic exorcism appear at ii.53 and iii.3. In the first, the Fates im- 
mediately accede to Agape’s wish after loud proclamations of their irrevocable 
natures; in the second, the poet moves quickly from mortal pain to the three 
-mond brothers who, while they lived, “none did ever see/More happie 
creatures ... / Nor more ennobled for their courtesie,/ . . . Ne more renowmed 
for their chevalrie.” Spenser presents the episode as pure romantic abracadabra, 
beginning in rape and violence, moving through the biggest, longest and best 
of all possible combats to the expected end: “In perfect love, devoide of 
hatefull strife/ .. . . all alike did love, and loved were,/That since their days 
such lovers were not found elsewhere” (iii.52). 

13TV.i.19-30. 
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true for an allegory of justice: the principall is the concrete world 
of adventure, the part the allegorical or exemplary meaning. But this 
is not merely a problem facing the poet: he makes it his theme— 
no doubt, if Mrs. Bennett’s chronology is right,1¢ his revision of V 
was governed by this reflexive awareness. He shows the body of 
the poem always threatened with the fate of Munera, the Lady 
Meed figure in Canto ii. Munera has fair locks and a slender waist, 
but she also has gold hands and silver feet. Talus nails up her 
symbolic extremities and throws the rest of her in the river. Though 
Artegal is momentarily moved by her femininity, he does not in- 
terfere. The allegory of justice requires that when a particular epi- 
sode is over, its apposite meaning be nailed up on the wall, and its 
remaining details discarded. 

The subject of Book V is reflected in its style, which reveals two 
opposed stances of the imagination: one fixed on its interior world, 
the other directed outward. In the characters, a tension is pro- 
duced between their status as persons and as personifications. For 
in terms of Faery and the chivalric idiom, the narrative problems 
are personal rather than political. What is a social or national force 
in political allegory, is a psychological, natural or cosmic force in 
the personal story. This is clearly apparent in the double nature 
of the Isis episode: superficially presented as an allegory of justice 
and a vision of Britomart’s royal destiny, it is basically an allegory 
of passion; it catches up the erotic psychology of Books III and IV 
in the new symbolic context. Isis is a sublimated Venus, her priests 
are sublimated attendants of Cybele, the crocodile Osiris is a subli- 
mated Typhon.'® The askesis points to the next five cantos, which 
will focus more rigorously on topical issues. 

The Isis episode in fact signifies the approaching end of another 
truancy. For Artegal’s long adventure with Radegund, articulated 
by conventional romance motifs, amounts to a defection by the 
poet. In these cantos, Spenser clearly suggests possible connections 
to the allegory of justice and then leaves them unexplored, as if 
to remind us that he is straying from the subject. Like the hero, 
the poet is not a good justicer unless he sacrifices the meander in 
Faery which is his love, the most precious part of his emotional 
life. The demands of justice, forcing a distinction between the 


14Josephine Waters Bennett, The Evolution of the “Faerie Queene,” 
Chicago, 1942. 

15V.vii.3-11. The passage recalls and reforms the Temple of Venus, 
IV.x.37-43. See the Variorum Spenser, F.Q. V (Baltimore, 1936), for Spenser’s 
departures from the classical tradition in this episode. 
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private person and the public individual, also split the poetic 
imagination down the middle. Furthermore, he seems to recognize 
that the contemporary world, so much in need of justice, cannot be 
set right by a poet who sticks a pin in his mythic image; the work 
to be done wants a politician. 

Some such awareness seems to account for the growing flatness 
of allegorical resolutions toward the end of V. Spenser achieves a 
poetic resolution by shifting his attention to the personal symbolism 
more appropriate to chivalry. The last two cantos focus on the shield 
as an emblem of one’s name, therefore as a means of defense against 
slander. “Why,” Artegal asks Burbon, “have you thrown away your 
shield, ‘Your honours stile’?”— 


That is the greatest shame and foulest scorne, 
Which unto any knight behappen may 
To loose the badge, that should his deedes display. 


A good part of Artegal’s fight with Grantorto involves a struggle 
over the hero’s shield, and the theme is tacked down when Envy, 
Detraction, and the blatant beast appear on the scene. Spenser 
reveals that he can deal with the two opposed demands on poetry 
by using chivalry to dramatize the problems of social self-preserva- 
tion. But this means that the chivalric idiom undergoes a radical 
change. In the earlier books honor and fame were part of the tra- 
ditional baggage. The hero’s quest concerned his own ethos, his 
self-development; in that remote atmosphere, the quest and its 
symbolism were strictly isolated from the workaday world. The 
knight traditionally does not mingle with churls; he cannot be 
seriously hurt by anything they say or do because his life is lived on 
a much higher plane. But in Book V the “raskall many” have got in- 
to the act. The chivalric world is no longer an autonomous realm, no 
longer an idealized image unconditioned by the social and political 
realities of everyday. 

Book VI should be understood as the logical result of these de- 
velopments. It is at once an attempt to cope with justice at the 
personal and social levels, and to give freer play to the stylistic 
reflexes of the poet’s imagination. In accordance with these needs, 
the chivalric idiom must be more emblematic, the view of actuality 
more oblique. To move from justice to courtesy means to turn away 
from the direct and rigorous moral confrontation of V toward the 
more mannered and esthetic perspective of VI. This accords with 
one of the compositional rhythms of the Faerie Queene: Books I, 
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III, and V are primarily British books because they are, in dif- 
ferent ways, approaches to the real or the actual—as theological, 
as natural, as social. But II, IV, and VI seem to involve correspond- 
ing withdrawals into Faerie. Book V presents the decay of antique 
norms, and the threatened subjection of Spenser's antique forms, 
before the darkness of the present. VI retreats from the plains, 
mountains and rocky coast of V into the rich wood of Faerie forms 


and motifs. 


Space does not allow a close inquiry into the effects of the transi- 
tion on the sixth book. But a brief listing of its main features may 
suggest something of its quality. There is, for example, a deliberate 
casualness in Spenser’s treatment of narrative and character. After 
the first canto almost every episode is left unresolved. Either the 
poet breaks off an incident promising further installments which 
never materialize;'® or he presents a situation whose very nature 
is inconclusive, as in the case of Mirabella;!7 or he conclusively ends 
an episode before our narrative expectations have been fulfilled, 
as with Priscilla, Serena, and Pastorella.'* This effect is impressed 
on us by the heavily stressed transitions from one story to another.’® 
At times he introduces details and motifs of romance which are 
left undeveloped, and made to flaunt their irrelevance, as in the 
story told by Matilda to Calepine.?° 


The characters are all flat and typical, and it is often hard to 
keep them straight. This is made worse by a similarity in names 
and situations: the same kinds of situation recur again and again, 
and the poet merely substitutes one set of figures for another. There 
is, however, a pattern in the substitutions, for the second group 
is always worse or more ineffective than the first—-we move from 


16Thus we are left in the air about the future of Tristram, the Salvage and 
Matilda’s child (ii.40, v.1-2, iv.38). 

17VI.viii.17-18, 22, 29-30. 

18At iii.18-19 Calidore leaves Priscilla with her father, and we never find 
out whether or not she is reunited with her lover Aladine, though this is the 
main point of the episode. Similarly, the fate of Calidore and Pastorella is 
ignored (xii.22), though a reader might divine it without the help of the 
gods. Nevertheless, the lack of resolution is being emphasized in this part 
of the poem: Calidore fails to resolve the blatant beast, and at the end the 
poet himself is in trouble. But perhaps the most flagrant example of this 
motif comes at the end of Canto viii, when Spenser abandons Calepine in 
the dark with the naked Serena, who nervously waits for daylight to “discover 
bad and good.” 

19See ii.40, iv.17, v.11, vi.17, vii.27, viii4, 31, 51, ix.1, 46, x.1-3, xi.24, 
xii.1-2, 14, 22. 

20jv,29-33. 
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Crudor to Turpine, from Calidore to Calepine, from the hermit to 
Melibee, from the noble savage to the cannibals to the bandits. 
As a result, we are aware of a progressive flawing in the romance 
world. Related to this pattern are the wounds inflicted by the 
blatant beast, which grow steadily worse and do not respond to 
physical treatment.?! Physical action, in general, is played down. 
The problem posed by courtesy and slander pertain to the sting 
infixed in the name, not in the body. The physical action demanded 
by the chivalric idiom is revealed as inadequate—in both its narra- 
tive and its symbolic functions. 

Though variety is stressed by the transitions and large number 
of episodes, the poet continually returns to a small number of motifs. 
There are the motifs of the nursery,?? the gifts of nature,?* the 
foundling;?4 the motif of withdrawal-and-return, or of retirement;25 
the motif of primitivism, related to the nursery theme and diversely 
embodied in the savage, the cannibals, and the shepherds. There 
is the motif of the center and the ring which appears in three pro- 
gressively higher and more symbolic stages: Serena at the raised 
altar surrounded by cannibals; Pastorella on a hill surrounded by 
swains; and the unnamed figure on Mt. Acidale surrounded by 
dancing graces. The most frequently repeated motif is, significantly 
enough, that of a character surprised in a moment of diversion.?® 
Such moments are all perfectly natural or necessary—love, sleep, 
hunting, or merely a walk in the woods. These are the small but 
precious joys of everyday life, and they are not the ordinary sub- 
jects of the epic world. Yet to these moments the poet adds many 
touches which might be called homely or realistic—the care of 
babies, the adjustment of harness and pasturing of mounts, the 
gathering of food, and other agricultural details.27 This realistic 


21jv.16, v.31, 39, vi.1-15. 

22Pr.3-4, 7, il, iv.11-14, v.1-2, vi.9-1'2, ix.20, x.22-3. By nursery is meant 
simply the concept of source in its various adumbrations. See below, p. 110. 

23Examples: i.2, ii.2, 24, iii.1-2, v.1-2, vii.1-2, 28, viii.1-2, ix.20-23. 

24iy.32-38, ix.14, xii3-9. One may perhaps add the Salvage, though he is 
not definitely stated to be a foundling (v.1-2). And Colin’s beloved, as we 
shall see, is a kind of metaphoric foundling (x.25). 

25ji1.27-30, v.11-23, v.36—vi.4, ix.24-31, x.2-3, 9, 22, xii.19-21. 

26ji.16-18, iii!20-21, 23-24, iv.17, v.10-11, 15, vii6-7, 18-19, viii.34, 
x.18, 34, 39, xii.40-41. 

27iv.14, 23-24, 38, v.10-11, 38, vi.19, vii.24, viii.35, ix.l—xii.4 passim. 
Images of this sort are also found in comparisons applied to Calidore’s en- 
counters in the first and last cantos (i.21, 24, 35, 37, xii.30); these are comic 
breaches of decorum and they diminish our sense of the seriousness of the 
poem’s physical action. ; 
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texture keeps the actual world always before us, even in the heart 
of Faerie. Precisely here, where we feel most secure, where we 
momentarily turn our backs on the outside world, the danger 
is greatest. For the beast of slander is no chivalric figure, The her- 
mit, who knows this, gives hard counsel to Timias 1 Serena: 
“Abstain from pleasure, restrain your will, subdue desire, bridle 
loose delight, use scanted diet, forbear your fill, shun secrecy and 
talk in open sight.”2* In other words, “Keep your eye always on 
the treacherous world around you; don’t withdraw, don’t relax, 
for a single moment.” And this, as we know, is the advice to be 
disregarded in the figure of Colin. 

The total result of these features is curiously ambivalent, No 
book of the Faerie Queene is so completely dominated by the 
romance atmosphere. Where Book V alludes to topical issues, Book 
VI, as scholars have amply shown, alludes to literary forms and 
conventions. The poet is bemused, a little bewildered, by the rich 
variety of Faerie, its many paths, the lure of so many joys. He is 
like all the lovers in the woods, or Timias with Belphoebe, or Arthur 
disarmed by his dream of Gloriana. Book VI is his Acidale, where 
he finds freedom from care. But at the same time the other part 
of his imagination realizes what is happening. The contrivance of 
the narrative, the inconclusiveness of the adventures, the gradual 
flawing of the romance world, the failure of chivalric action— 
these suggest that the poet is no longer certain about the ability 
of his imaginary forms to deal with the facts of social existence. 
The book, like the emblem of the blatant beast, is organized as a 
kind of flattening or distorted mirror; we feel everywhere the 
presence of the actual evil which the simplified reflecting surface so 
patently excludes. 


III 


To see what this evil is, and why it affects the poet in this way, 
we have to look outside the sixth book. This brings us to our second 
main problem, namely, what claims does the actual world make 
on the imagination? If it is true that life needs poetry, why will 
it never give a man a breathing space so that he can turn inward 
and cultivate the muses? Spenser himself poses the issue in what 
seems to be an early poem. Mother Hubberds Tale, in which Cali- 
dore and the blatant beast are dimly prefigured, sets the portrait 


28vi.7, 14. 
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of the ideal courtier over against the fox and ape. In the courtier, 
esthetic activities have a moral and practical function: he banishes 
idleness with “faire exercise/ Of knightly feates,” revives his spirit, 
when weary, with “Musicks skill . . ./Or els with Loves, and 
Ladies gentle sports.” Last but not least, “His minde unto the 
Muses he withdraws . . . Delights of life and ornaments of light.” 
The muses inform him of “Natures workes, of heavens continuall 
course,/ Of forreine lands, of people different,/Of kingdomes 
change, of divers government .. . .”2® In other words, the muses 
reveal the world which has been ordered by the work of mind. 
Presiding over what Kant later called categories, and Cassirer 
symbolic forms, they are the constitutive sources of the cosmos we 
perceive. And since they give us knowledge about the world, they 
not only keep us in order; we need them to stay alive. The enemy in 
Teares of the Muses is ignorance, and in Mother Hubberds Tale 
the perfect dupe is a priest who vilifies learning. 

Through stvle and art, the courtier manifests his virtue. To use 
Ficino’s metaphor, beauty is the blossom of his goodness, the ap- 
pearance that unfolds and displays his reality.2° But fox and ape 
have no reality, no interior form at all. The deliberately inconsistent 
portrayal, oscillating rapidly between literal and symbolic narrative, 
reveals them as protean figures whose reality consists in their mani- 
fold appearances. They are impelled to knavery by their privation. 
They dislike, Spenser tells us, “their evill/ And hard estate.” 
“Paine and inward agonie” give them over to the sweat of getting 
and spending and—miserable have-nots—they flicker without res- 
pite from form to borrowed form. Their emptiness, the source 
of pain, makes them parasites on the reality of others: to mask, 
to impersonate, is the condition of their survival. 

By a meaningful coincidence, Ortega y Gasset has recently de- 
scribed literal apes in terms similar to those presented by the poem. 
They are, he says, “constantly on the alert, perpetually uneasy, 
looking and listening for all the signals that reach them from their 
surroundings.” The ape “does not rule its own life, it does not live 
from itself,” but it is “pushed and pulled and tyrannized over” by 
“what is going on outside it . . . what is other than itself.” Man too 
is susceptible to this condition, but he can “from time to time, 
suspend his direct concern with things, . . . turn his back on the 
world and take his stand inside himself.” Seizing, like Spenser’s 


29MHT 735-67. 
80Cf. De Amore V.1. 
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courtier, “every moment of rest which things allow him, he uses it to 
enter into himself and form ideas about” the worid.*! 

In Spenser we find two kinds of inward turning: not only the 
withdrawal described above, but also a vicious kind whica precedes 
and causes the treadmill career of fox and ape. They are not them- 
selves the source of privation and inward pain, since they belong 
to our nature: the fox is mental cunning, the ape physical cunning. 
They represent whatever in us derives from sheer behavior, sur- 
vival-instinct, animal reflex, But because they are no longer mere 
animal their reflexes—their legerdemain—must be trained and re- 
oriented according to the needs of spirit. And this is only achieved 
through culture, in the ancient sense of the word—through paideia, 
and mousiké. To give in to fox and ape is to deny that unique in- 
wardness of person, the source of name and style, which is our 
only reality, and theirs. 

The ignorance that lets them flourish derives from the surrender 
of will revealed in Lucifera’s pageant as idleness—traditionally a 
“sorrowing about spiritual matters,” an escape from the arduous. 
When the sleep of spirit settles us back into our archaic nature, 
it releases us to the obsessive fascination with mere things. So, 
the dialectic of the vices moves from the indolent self-absorption 
of Idleness and Gluttony to the spastic other-directedness of 
Avarice, Envy and Wrath. The first three books are chiefly pre- 
occupied with Lucifera’s first four evil counselors, idleness, glut- 
tony, lechery and avarice; the second part of the Faerie Queene 
focuses in various ways on the remaining vices. 

This dialectic, which begins in absence of spirit and moves 
through privation to inward pain, derives from the Christian meta- 
physic of evil as nonbeing. Demons, we know, are the archetypal 
have-nots, and their restlessness is proverbial. Driven by the hunger 
of existence, parasites on the human will, they can neither rest 
in themselves nor ease the pain of being themselves. It is a con- 
dition which, in the ethical and psychological domain, produces 
that despair later analyzed by Kierkegaard as the sickness unto 
death: “To despair over oneself, in despair to will to be rid of 
oneself, is the formula for all despair.” And the formula—as Janet 
Spens has shown®?—recurs again and again throughout Spenser’s 
poetry, not merely in the ninth canto of Book I. We see it in fox 

81“The Self and the Other,” in The Dehumanization of Art, Garden City, 


1956, pp. 165-6, 169. 
82Spenser’s Faerie Queene, London, 1934, pp. 122ff. 
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and ape; in Arachne and Aragnoll; in Lucifera whose pride is 
founded on the despair of being herself, daughter of Pluto and 
Proserpina; in Duessa and Archimago, Occasion and Furor, Brag- 
gadocchio and Malbecco, The chaos beneath the garden of Adonis 
hungers perpetually after the visible form which gives it shape and 
life, and a similar desire is dramatized in the lust of Proteus for 
Florimell. 

The character of the have-not changes in the second part of 
the Faerie Queene, and the change is essentially from false images 
to false words—from Archimago, Acrasia and Busirane to Ate, 
Slander and the blatant beast. This accords with a change of 
emphasis from the problems of false and true seeing, appearance 
and reality, to the problems of communion, communication and 
encounter, It accords also with the increasingly reflexive character 
of the poem, as the enemies of man come to be those which par- 
ticularly threaten poetry and poets. The mordant music of the 
blatant beast, its verbal violence, make it the culminating social 
form of all previous evils. Its uncontrollable and frenzied malice is 
aimed at the organized diversity of social order. As an emblem, it 
recalls the many tongues of Babel, and perhaps the “multitudinous, 
many-headed monster” described by Socrates in Book IX of the 
Republic—the gain-lovers in state and soul. Northrop Frye has 
associated it with the fury of the mob in search of a victim to 
rend,3 and this points to its connection with the “raskall many” of 
Book V. In the desire to find fault, the envy at others’ success, the 
urge to calumny, Lucifera’s despair at being herself extends even 
to Book VI. And because the enemy has penetrated to the domain 
of words and names, thought and culiure, the field of battle be- 
comes, once again, the soul—but now it is the soul of the poet 
rather than that of the hero. The real conflict, as we have seen, 
is embodied in the style of the sixth book more than in its subject 
matter. 

This partly accounts for the change of emphasis from Calidore 
to Colin. Calidore, from the beginning, is portrayed in a curiously 
ambivalent manner. He represents a standard of behavior desirable 
and necessary in actual life, yet he is drawn in two dimensions. 
Unlike Artegal, British-born a4 F'lfin-trained, he is not split down 
the middle; he has no life ana love apart from the Faerie quest 
until the pastoral interlude. Spenser's distinction between Elfin 
and Briton temperaments is concisely stated in the opening stanzas 


83Anatomy of Criticism, Princeton, 1957, p. 149. 
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of Canto ii: some knights have it all by nature, others have to work 
hard to get it. And though “everie thing, to which one is inclin’d,/ 
Doth best become, and greatest grace doth gaine,” still, “praise 
likewise deserve good thewes, enforst with paine.” The Briton 
needs, and is aware that he needs, further improvement or ful- 
fillment. Only part of his consciousness is fixed on Faerie; his future, 
so far as the imaginary world is concerned, is open-ended. 

But the Elfin hero—Guyon or Calidore—is locked in Faerie by 
his very perfection. The courtier’s sprezzatura cannot be actualized 
by training unless it is given by birth. And precisely because of 
his birth, because existence has been conferred upon him by the 
poet’s mind in search of a pattern, the Elfin hero is self-satisfied. 
He need not—he cannot—take a stand within himself, When 
Spenser allows us any detailed observation of Calidore’s 
behavior, as in the pastoral interlude, it is only to make us feel 
the hero’s self-interest, a certain painful note of condescension, and 
e'so a hint of something else—Calidore is quicker of foot than he 
is of thought. If these are subdued tones, if Calidore is for the most 
vart an ideal figure consigned to Faerie, one still feels that Spenser 
has dimly adumbrated his actual experience of courtiers. He no 
longer expects to find heroes in the world around him; there is no 
one left to understand and protect either poets or poetry. Sidney 
is dead. The ideal courtier of Mother Hubberds Tale has divided 
into Calidore and Colin. 

Calidore’s gift is a first, not a second grace—reflex, not revelation. 
Effortless and innocent, with splendor inborn, with his conscious- 
ness fixed on the unreal admiring world that surrounds him, he can 
receive only the briefest glimpse into the mysteries of the muses, 
the inward lite. Spenser now sees that it is partly the aristocrat’s 
freedom from the lure of the muses that fits him to protect society 
from the blatant beast. When Calidore is diverted, first by the 
Arcadian muse, then by the muse of Colin, the beast ramps into 
the present. And this necessary limitation of the courtier’s imagine- 
tion becomes another facet of that present whose darkness, openiy 
imaged in V, presses continually on the edges of VI. The evil and 
malice and disorder are manifestations of a society which ignores 
or rejects culture, the work of the human mind and the source 
of concord. 

Thus, if it is paradoxical it is also perfectly logical that Spenser’s 
image of the social defender, and of his own concern with the out- 
side world, be Elfin. It is part of his general retreat into Faerie 
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and into himself, part of his growing disillusionment with the actual. 
Artegal is not only a more realistic but a better champion than 
Calidore. A sign of this is that he, like the poet, suffers personally 
for his public effort. Calidore, on the contrary, is sent back to 
playland with the most triumphant of all Elfin homecomings, a 
ridiculous tickertape parade through Faerie—a parade ironically 
exposed a moment later when the beast threatens the poet, The 
limited ideal courtier is a copy or analogue of his actual model 
in Spenser’s contemporary world. Since neither poetry nor society 
can avail itself of a real protector in the political domain, the bur- 
den falls on the poet. But this means—given the current state of 
affairs—not only that he would have to do it himself, but that he 
would have to spend all his time doing it, perpetually vigilant, 
shunning secrecy and talking in open sight, And one feels that 
Spenser considers this a wasted effort. To have Calidore muzzle 
the beast is, again, to stick a pin in an image; this is the best a 
pet can do in so dark a world, and it is not enough. Therefore the 
lieroic spotlight moves from Artegal through Calidore to Colin. 
The transition is fulfilled in that strange reversal which occurs on 
Mt. Acidale. 

Colin’s appearance in Faerie goes against the rules in so far as it 
introduces the lyric voice, the world of the minor poetry, into the 
epic landscape. The importance to a poet of genre theory has been 
lucidly described in Renwick’s great study, especially where he 
treats of the manner in which the poet was to fuse the two virtues 
of literary imitation and personal expression.*4 This double ideal 
was not merely a criterion imposed upon Spenser: he made it the 
theme of most of his minor poems. Only if a man reduces him- 
self to a poet, if he translates his soul completely into the imaginary 
world of epic, can he break loose from the limits of his personal 
situation. He is not simply a poet but also a citizen, a lover, a 
courtier or suitor. The great minor poems present Spenser as both 
poet and man, faced with the problem of establishing the correct 
decorum between the urge to make poems and the urge to do any- 
thing else: these are by no means congenial urges, and he is often 
hard pressed to make each serve, rather than hinder, the other.*5 

34Edmund Spenser, London, 1925, pp. 125ff. 

35Colin Clouts Come Home Againe, Prothalamion and Muiopotmos embody 
different versions of this problem in its most sophisticated form, though it 
appears also in the Shepherd’s Calendar, Mother Hubberds Tale, and the 
Amoretti. His poorer poems suffer not so much because the problem remains 


unsolved but because it is not dramatically presented as a problem. In per- 
haps his best short poem, the Epithalamion, it is presented and resolved. 
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By their very nature, the minor poems are poised between the 
brazen world and the golden. They deal with the difficulties im- 
posed by life on a mortal who wants completely to transform the 
one world into the other. For this reason they provide a kind of 
running commentary, a set of footnotes and prefaces to the Faerie 
Queene. And their intrusion into the great poem brings the re- 
flexive tendency to a penultimate climax, superseded only at the 
end of Nature’s Calendar. : 

Colin’s appearance in the Shepherd’s Calendar is of momentous 
importance; and yet, like the whole of that poem, it is very curious. 
As the annunciation of a new poetic personality, the poem comes 
relatively late, and no doubt many of its parts had been written 
separately, at different times. What Mrs. Bennett has so brilliantly 
revealed about Spenser's habits of composition seems to hold 
true for the Calendar as well as the Faerie Queene. And this means 
that with Spenser, as with so many poets, the true act of creation, 
the true expression of a distinct poetic personality, the true moment 
of vision, comes only in revision. “We had the experience,” Eliot 
writes in Dry Salvages, “but missed the meaning,/ And approach 
to the meaning restores the experience/ In a different form.” The 
poet’s early fragments stem, as he well knows, from the mindless 
joys of Clarion ravished in the garden of conventional flowers. 
This phase, the pleasure of imitation and translation, yields the 
raw material of later poetic experience—a raw material which con- 
sists neither in nature nor in ideas, but in literary forms, delightful 
surfaces. And we know that Spenser is an especially good instance 
of what Ransom has called the poet nearly anonymous: we are 
not even sure that his earliest work is really his. In the Theatre For 
Worldlings the tradition and the individual poet blend indistinguish- 
ably. 

The eclogues, which seem separately to be not more than exer- 
cises, are transformed by their inclusion in the Calendar. A. C. 
Hamilton has shown how the three kinds of eclogues present three 
different relations of poetry to life.¢ The recreative poems deal 
with poetry as an escape from care; “hi ho holiday” is their leitmotiv, 
and they treat life merely as an excuse for indulging in song. The 
plaintive eclogues are mainly about Coiin, who was once a re- 
creative shepherd but has been stopped by a love which breaks 
all pastoral rules, since it keeps him from poetry. Colin considers 


86“The Argument of Spenser’s Shepheardes Calender,” ELH, vol. 23 (1956), 
171-83. 
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using his verse either for persuasion or for therapy, but in the end 
he gives it all up; the pastoral world dissolves before what purports 
to be a real emotion. 

The moral eclogues are less about the problems of the great world 
than about the inadequacy of the artless to verbalize or reflect on 
these problems. By giving us a rollicking image of true rusticity 
Spenser shifts the subject of satire from matter to manner. He 
emphasizes the rudeness of rustic life, its lack of culture, its bond- 
age to mere subsistence. In this way he dissipates its artificiality, 
which is the source of its symbolic power. His moral pastors have 
neitaer the time nor the inclination for poetry. They have not taken 
their stand within themselves, but cope with raw experience on 
its own terms, Their inadequacy grows through the Calendar until 
the last pastor, Diggon Davie, who can scarcely be understood, 
returns from the great world fleeced by fox and ape. The real con- 
clusion of the Calendar is that neither the recreative nor the moral 
forms, as here given, will suffice for a poetry that would both 
create the image, and control the threat, of the actual world. The 
moral submits to fact, the recreative escapes from it. 

The figure of Colin provides a way out of the dilemma, because 
Colin was moved first by the joy of poetry, then by a problem that 
went beyond the limits of his poetry. Though Spenser aligns him- 
self with Colin, this is not yet a biographical identification—the 
muted echoes of personal life seem rather to be ways of confirming 
his choice, facing the reader in the right direction. For Colin is 
not a man but a disembodied poetic voice, the mask of convention 
and literary commonplace. If Spenser's Calendar shows a man in 
the process of becoming a poet, this is inverted in Colin’s pastoral 
mirror, i.e., we see what happens to the pure-poet when human 
problems get in his way. It is not merely Rosalind, but Spenser, 
who drags the unwilling persona out of pastoral and tumbles it 
into life. Colin’s existence is compacted of topoi, and through his 
voice, Spenser will exploit their possibilities. Behind this decision 
lies the awareness that the flat forms of which the Calendar is a 
grab-bag are—to use the Neoplatonist designation—hieroglyphs. 
Their very artifice is a guarantee that spirit had been here, had left 
its mark, and could be re-discovered. Spenser’s meditation on these 
topoi will ultimately yield the archetypal ring of the graces. 

Colin’s career is a steady journey inward toward the center of 
Spenser’s being. He is first a persona in the Greek sense of the word 
(prosopon)—an external mask, a set of fixed and familiar postures. 
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By Book VI he has become a Boethian persona and his manner 
expresses the inmost reality of a human soul. The dormant seeds 
of poetry have been planted in the soil of the poet’s own experience. 
As in the Garden of Adonis, shapes do not flower unless they spring 
up out of the chaos of raw experience, of formless motion and aim- 
less force. And on the other hand, the boar of winter, death and 
chaos can only be imprisoned by this mythmaking or form-pro- 
ducing action of the mind. We remember that Venus and Adonis 
first appeared in their Ovidian character on a lifeless tapestry; 
but in the garden they have come to express Spenser’s own myth, 
they embody in momentary equipoise all the scattered and protean 
meanings of the third book. 

Colin’s inward journey can be briefly traced in his changing 
relation to Rosalind. The Calendar depicts a lass in the “neighbour 
towne,” the “Widowes daughter of the glenne” who is faithless and 
void of grace. She represents the actual world with which his 
poetry fails to cope, and so, interrupting his song, she remains 
outside him, unidealized, a country girl. But at the end of Colin 
Clouts Come Home Again we see a new balance between the 
woman outside the poem and his idealized figure. Rosalind’s 
otherness, her daunger, drives him to turn within himself and re- 
create her “more refyned forme” in poetry. The concluding praise 
is a fusion of sexual love, spiritual love, and worship taken in part 
from the previous blazons of Cynthia, whose pastoral disguise con- 
ceals both Elizabeth and Gloriana, In this way the poem builds 
up a complex image of the Beloved that separates itself from her 
actual form, and yet depends on it. 

Mt. Acidale is of course the final stage of Colin’s journey. Sig- 
nificantly, this takes place in the epic world where there is nothing 
external to the poet’s soul, no merely actual thing that has not been 
re-created in imaginary form. The world of the minor poetry has 
been moved lock, stock, and barrel into the center of Faerie. Colin, 
who is still pure-poet has (to borrow a phrase from Northrop Frye) 
released all fact into imagination. He has totally triumphed over 
otherness. But this involves a total triumph over love, for true 
love—as the Epithalamion shows—is inseparable from the otherness 
of the beloved. The supreme achievement of the lover's poetry is 
to transform the other from an object to a person, from an It to a 
Thou. He does this by turning away, taking his stand within, sing- 
ing to himself alone; yet his aim is to create not merely the mirror 
of his own thought, but also the living image of a soul who asserts 
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her sovereign independence by holding herself apart, ingathered, 
even at the altar. In the Epithalamion, Colin and the learned Muses 
are servants of the lover; they cater the wedding. 

But on Acidale, there is only the refined form that mirrors 
thought. At the center of the ring of graces is no single creature 
but a richly complicated knot of all the figures the poet has ever 
meditated on—Rosalind, Elizabeth, Amoret, Belphoebe, Florimell, 
Britomart, Venus, Psyche— 

Who can aread, what creature mote she bee, 
Whether a creature, or a goddesse gracéd 
With heavenly gifts from heven first enracéd? 
But what so sure she was, she worthy was, 
To be the fourth with those three other placéd: 
Yet was she certes but a countrey lasse, 
Yet she all other countrey lasses farre did passe. ( VI.x.25) 


Here, as in the rest of this superb passage, we can see how the 
poet’s words turn on themselves and return, how they mark the 
rhythmic circling of his thought moving in measure, rapt in its 
dance around the center. At the center is the Beloved, enchaced by 
his thought, distilled from so much “tedious travell.” He has not 
ever taken his eye off that first form, the simple country lass, but 
whoever she is in herself no longer matters. The form has been 
refined until the Beloved has become the Lover; has become the 
hieroglyph of Eros—not the other, but a vision or symbol or con- 
cept of whatever it is that draws us toward the other. 

We come upon this place through a magical, a kind of Proustian, 
transformation. Calidore has been led out of cliivalric Faery and 
back in time to the world of Spenser’s earliest noeirv. Suddenly, 
the blatant beast disappears. We are again in that innocent land- 
scape, the scene of the first gift. We meet the recreative shepherds 
whose music has not stopped since the August singing match; we 
meet the stoic pastor Melibee who still counsels moral escapism, 
the sufficiency of mere nature; we meet Coridon whose rudeness 
makes him unfit for anything but the care of sheep; finally we 
meet Pastorella, in whose idyll is figured the aristocrat’s dream— 
a life totally given to the simple and refined pleasures, far from 
the cares of court. This polyglot pastoral is the world of borrowed 
conventions which Spenser assembled in the Calendar, and now it 
is revived, to be understood for the first time. 

Acidale is the farthest point of Calidore’s journey away from 
his quest, but it is not simply the farthest back in time, rather it is 
the beginning and the end at once. It is an echo of Colin’s song 
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to Eliza in the April eclogue, an echo so carefully detailed as to 
be an allusion. But there, it was simple ornament and praise; the 
mythical figures were given in their flattest form, so as to keep 
out any depth or particularity of implication. Not only was the 
actual queen more significant than Eliza; the meaning of the 
imaginary forms, excluded from the poem itself, remained inert 
in the gloss taken from dictionaries and handbooks. 

The Acidalian vision and gloss comprehend much more. We may 
recall the revelation on the mountaintop in Book I, and the other 
in the Garden of Adonis; the hundred virgins in the Temple of 
Venus; the image of Amoret surrounded by her garland of virtues. 
We certainly recall the previous episodes in Book VI, the rings 
around Serena and Pastorella, the ring around Elizabeth mentioned 
in the poem, The vision is the solution and resolution of all the 
problems, all the motifs, suggested in earlier parts of the book: 
the aristocracy and foundling motifs; the nursery, withdrawal and 
retirement motifs; the motifs of love, of holiday and diversion, of 
being caught offguard, turning inward—all these are now revealed 
as symbols and dim prefigurations of Acidale. 

In its form, the vision is Platonic and Plotinian, For it suggests 
that the soul is a foundling, an aristocrat long ignorant of its true 
source, its first nursery. The soul confuses its principle with its 
primitive beginnings, with something temporally prior and ex- 
ternally simpler, like savagery, or rusticity. The true beginning 
and principle is neither in time nor space but always vivid at the 
center, deep within the mind. Only by turning within, by self- 
creation, by tirelessly seeking and wooing and invoking the Muses, 
or eros, or whatever lies behind them all—only thus do we regain 
our longlost heritage. By some process akin to anamnesis we with- 
draw, we retire, we return to the nursery, we close the circle of 
beginnings and endings, we come finally to that first Idea, that pure 
grace which has always moved us. 

The episode circles through three familiar emphases: First, the 
vision of delight, where the earliest recreation becomes the latest 
re-creation. Second, the plaintive moment in which the vision is 
interrupted, and Colin again breaks his pipe. Third, the moral 
emphasis when Colin converts the vision into an emblem. Here, 
he has replaced E.K.; this would have been unthinkable in the 
Calendar, where the amplitude of life and meaning was precisely 
what that first world of conventions excluded. But now Colin 
catches up the recreative and plaintive moments into the moral; 
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the three diverse modes of the Calendar are infolded into a single 
complex idea. Love, poetry, and morality converge—“Divine re- 
semblaunce, beauty soveraine rare,/Firme chastity.” All become 
eros, the latest gift and the earliest source. For it was eros that led 
him years ago to fall in love, and moved him to confront the fox 
and ape, and above all impelled him to play with words, to become 
a poet long before he could know why he was so inclined—eros 
was the true source of even that mindless joy. 

The circle with its center is a geometrical form. That it should 
provide the vision with its basic structure is significant: it reminus 
us that when the poet returns from his dark wanderings through 
the chaos, the tangled growth or wreckage of Books IV and V— 
that when he returns to order, to a vision of the real, his point of 
contact is in the dynamism of thought itself. The vision is a sym- 
bolic form, a response of mind, whereas the visionary character of 
Book I was quite different, for what was perceived there was felt 
to be true, public, objective, affirmed through history, given by 
God. Now, in Book VI, what is felt as divine is not the vision itself 
so much as the sense of having been given—the sense of a richness 
and variety, a copious world of forms and meanings which the 
mind produces as if by its own reflex activity, but really by the 
grace of God. The divine, the real, are now sought for only in their 
transfigured forms, and they are found not in the transfiguration, 
but in the activity, the process of transfiguring. So the Faerie 
Queene swings on its axis from the objective reality of Chaucer's 
universe toward the symbolic form of Milton’s. 

Love, says Ficino, begins in beauty and ends in pleasure. The 
beautiful is the good, the divine otherness, made visible. Pleasure 
is what we feel when we come to rest in the beautiful.37 But love 
is desire—the restless force, the divine energy that drives us with- 
in or “raws us without, toward the beautiful. Desire brightens the 
glance, sways bodies to its music, and melts the dancers into the 
dance. Desire is energy, and the vision of eros is energy made mani- 
fest, the flowering circle great-rooted in its center. If the vision 
dissolves, desire will unfold it again on another mountaintop. 


IV 


But the force embodied in the Mutabilitie Cantos is not, as the 
title suggests, the simple form of the divine energy. If we recall 


37De Amore, II.1-2. 
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the formless energy, the ceaseless flux, of Spenser’s fox and ape; 
if further we recall the false withdrawal analyzed in Lucifera’s 
pageant—the despair that begins in idleness or accidia; we may see 
in Mutability Spenser’s final transformation of this evil which 
resists the action of divine energy. Spenser’s portrayal of the de- 
structive force is based on the traditional formulation best articu- 
lated by St. Paul: 


we, when we were children, were in bondage to the ele- 
ments of the world... . 
But now, after that ye have known God, or rather are 


known of God, how turn ye again to the weak and beg- 
garly elements, whereunto ye desire again to be in bond- 


age? 
(Gal. 4.3,9) 


The turning, or withdrawal is from a true to a false image of 
actuality, and the stoicheia in question are the mingled elements 
of world and flesh, the unworked and chaotic fragments of given 
experience. A modern paraphrase of St. Paul will perhaps make 
the relationship clearer: 
the thing man supposes he can control, whether it be 
pleasure or serious moral effort, becomes a power which 
controls him . . . . For by supposing that he can attain 
life from transitory things é makes himself dependent on 
them, thus becoming a victim of transitory reality.** 
The humanist cast of Spenser's thought, with its emphasis on what 
man can do—on the powers of mind and the cultural reality they 
create—naturally renders the Pauline stricture less absolute. But the 
point is that such a withdrawal is not in fact radical enough: the 
soul does not disentangle itself from its impinging environment, 
no inward stand is taken, man has not shaken the tyranny of the 
reflex arc, has not sufficiently interpreted or evaluated the signals 
from transitory reality. In the character of Mutability, all the 
defective tendencies of the mind are personified. 

Mutability is a character in search of a mythology, but she also 
represents a way of seeing—an impulse of mind whose epicurean 
drive is both cultural and cosmological: she would convert the 
Renaissance doubt about the spiritual sources of physical nature 
into a New Philosophy, would set the banner of the old classical 
materialism in a Neoplatonic heaven whose gods are outmoded 
figments of the mind. She embodies a chaotic force, similar to that 


88Rudolf Bultmann, Primitive Christianity, N. Y., 1956, p. 192. 
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of the Adonis garden but now intellectualized and active in the 
human imagination; she wants to seize all form for herself and 
thereby reduce all traditional symbols to mere images of decaying 
elements: 
Thus, all these fower (the which the ground-work bee 
Of all the world, and of all living wights) 
To thousand sorts of Change we subject see: 
Yet are they chang’d (by other wondrous slights) 
Into themselves, and lose their native mights; 
The Fire to Aire, and th’Ayre to Water sheere, 
And Water into Earth: yet Water fights 
With Fire, and Aire with Earth approaching neere: 
Yet all are in one body, and as one appeare. 


So, in them all raignes Mutabilitie; 
How-ever these, that Gods themselves do call, 
Of them doe claime the rule and soverainty: 
As, Vesta, of the fire aethereall; 
Vulcan, of this, with us so usuall; 
Ops, of the earth; and Juno of the Ayre; 
Neptune, of Seas; and Nymphes, of Rivers all. 
For, all those Rivers to me subject are: 
And all the rest, which they usurp, be all my share. 
(‘VIL.vii.25-6 ) 
Mutability gives a more “accurate” reflection of physical nature, 
shorn of illusion and without the distortions imposed by the myth- 
making habits of the mind. 

To this verbal and discursive presentation of the positivist tend- 
ency Spenser opposes a vision of Nature which is hieratic and 
clearly mindmade. True nature in this poem is no longer the un- 
worked actuality of experience but the energy and desire ema- 
nating from God, moving us to exercise our mutability (as Pico 
would have it) and to return to the Source. This energy is pre- 
eminently expressed in the soul of man, ir the responses and works 
of mind as it converts its images—its incoming signals from the 
actual world—into symbols. So the months of the year are embodied 
concepts, each a tableau whose symbolic focus unites biological 
process, zodiacal or cosmic influence, and the emotive import of 
seasonal feeling, into a single, vividly concrete emblem: the forces 
of mutability are held fast in meaningful form, and even Nature 
is seen to be partly a dynamic construct of the muses. 

The world of Mutability is a world of stoicheia, the mere things 
of transitory reality. The situation of Mutability involves at once 
a despairing surrender to this world and an attempt to make one- 
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self absolute (untransitory) in terms of it. We see here most pro- 
foundly the paradox of the negative withdrawal which had been 
barely hinted at in the images of fox and ape. But the continuity of 
Spenser's thought seems clear, and the Mutabilitie Cantos is an- 
other justification of the true inward stand, another triumph 
achieved through the arduous cultivation of the muses. Only this 
cultivation can contain the mind’s mutability-impulse, its turning 
inward and downward, so to speak, in pursuit of the pleasure 
principle, its unconscious nisus towards death. If one objects to 
the Freudian echoes, one should remember that Freud was only 
reaffirming an ancient insight. Here, for example, is Leonardo's 
formulation of the death instinct which, even in Renaissance terms, 
expresses itself to consciousness as a longing for life or pleasure: 


Behold now the hope and desire of going back to one’s 
own country or returning to primal chaos, like that of the 
moth to the light, of the man who with perpetual longing 
always looks forward with joy to each new spring and each 
new summer, and to the new months and the new years, 
deeming that the things he longs for are too slow in com- 
ing; and who does not perceive that he is longing for his 
own destruction. But this longing is in its quintessence 
the spirit of the elements, which finding itself imprisoned 
within the life of the human body desires continually to 
return to its source.*® 

Leonardo’s spirit of the elements is a kind of archaic id-energy, 
the force of mere-nature within the human psyche as well as around 
it. It is similar in its phenomenal aspects to man’s unregenerate 
nature but stripped of all theological reference—one can see, how- 
ever, in Leonardo’s caricatures and grotesques, how this force ages, 
stretches, and distorts the features, how its lust threatens the in- 
herent nobility of the human figure. if his is a more violent version 
than Spenser’s, if he feels the death-oriented drive of the muta- 
bility-impulse in a more direct and primitive fashion, their two 
visions nevertheless have much in common. 

This force of mere-nature gives birth to art and opposes it; art 
must constrain and inform it and hold it fast, yet somehow repro- 
duce its dynamism:*° 


89The Notebooks of Leonardo da Vinci, tr. and ed. Edward MacCurdy, 
N. Y., n.d., 1,80-81. 

40See especially the entries in MacCurdy I,67-80, 327-31, 345-48, 393-406, 
539, 646-55. See also Kenneth Clark, Leonardo da Vinci, London, 1958, pp. 
80-82. 
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Force I define as an incorporeal agency, an invisible 

power, which by means of unforeseen external pressure 

is caused by the movement stored up and diffused within 

bodies which are withheld and turned aside from their 

natural uses; imparting to these an active life of marvellous 

power it constrains all created things to change of form 

and posi*ion, and hastens furiously to its desired death, 

changing as it goes according to circumstances... . It 

is born in violence and dies in liberty; and the greater it 

is the more quickly it is consumed. It drives away in fury 

whatever opposes its destruction. It desires to conquer 

and slay the cause of opposition, and in conquering de- 

stroys itself . . . . Without force nothing moves.*! 
Spenser, who is less monistic, locates the struggle at a more dis- 
tinctly spiritual level. But the described dynamics applies to all 
his major have-nots, and determines the responses of art. So in 
the Garden of Adonis the image of chaotic force moves the poet’s 
mind to escape to a second garden image (F.Q. IIL.vi. 41-5); his 
wish-fulfillment begins as a complaint against time and glides from 
the conditional “If all things were perfect” (st. 41) to the declara- 
tive “All things are perfect” (st. 42). But since all things are not 
perfect the dialectic of garden-images moves into a third phase 
which reconciles the first two: Venus and Adonis withdraw to their 
pleasure, but there they generate new life in a bower directly 
over the prison that contains the enemy, the boar of winter, death 
and chaos. The final tableau is not an image of dissolving plants 
but a place inhabited by mythic figures whose character, history, 
and meaning are expressions of human spirit. Here nature has be- 
come culture, dream has become poetry, force has been caught up 
and symbolized in mobile form. In a similar fashion it is Mutability 
who efficiently causes the masque of seasons by asking Nature to 
call them forth. But once Nature grants her wish and sets them 
in motion, they assume their own character. When this happens, 
mutability is transcended: force yields to form and fulfills itself 
in the very form it wishes to devour. 

It is no accident that at the end of the second canto of mutability, 
Nature and the fictional world vanish simultaneously, leaving the 
poet alone, abased, before the source of sources,—before the Sabaoth 
God, Lord of the hosts that multiply and the rest that fulfills, Lord 
of creation and of the final holiday, In the course of these cantos 
the processes of poetry and nature have become identical. Spenser 
has realized Pico’s program: by exercising its mutability his soul 


41MacCurdy, 1,539. 
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has re-created the world within itself, a universe of symbolic forms, 
a hieratic masque of Nature: this is where the last have-not, 
Mutability, in the blindness of her atomic swirl, is really going, 
this is what she is and means. The restless desire that underlies 
both poetry and nature fulfills all things in the same way: 


They are not changed from their first estate; 

But by their change their being doe dilate: 

And turning to themselves at length againe, 

Doe worke their owne perfection so by fate... . 
( VIL.vii.58 ) 


Here is the final fulfillment of Acidale, as it is of Spenser’s 
earliest sonnets and epigrams. His poetry, which began in pleasure, 
ends in prayer. Indeed, he might have been beside another poet, in 
a later time—“On a winter's afternoon, in a secluded chapel”—and 
felt “the drawing of this Love and the voice of this Calling.” But 
he would not need to listen to what followed for he had already 
heard it within himself: 


We shall not cease from exploration 

And the end of all our exploring 

Will be to arrive where we started 

And know the place for the first time... . 
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Recent Studies in 


The English Renaissance 
ARTHUR E. BARKER 


CriticaL and historical stucies in the 
non-dramatic literature of the English Renaissance from mid-1959 
to October, 1960, illustrated the development of revised approaches 
that has of late characterized the effort of academic humanism 
to make its contribution to the current reassessment of English- 
speaking values. A little (though not much) has been contributed 
to the post-war revaluation of Renaissance humanism and to the 
discrimination of its responses to the complexities of its times; but— 
despite the related work of medievalists—a preoccupation with 
new departures in the sixteenth century still tends to cloud our 
sense of the continuities they depend on. This is the more remark- 
able since both Elizabethan and Stuart studies are currently at 
their liveliest in the reappraisal of the handling of continuous tradi- 
tions (no longer regarded as merely medieval and ossified, if not 
yet recognized as. native). The recent revival of enthusiasm for 
Italian Neoplatonism has induced discriminations of Platonisms 
and some insistence on the continuity of an Augustinian Christian- 
Platonism on which it impinges, representatively in Spenser and in 
general with reference to notions about both love and religion. Our 
current related interest in the influence of the devotional tradition 
extends this effort of discrimination into the seventeenth century 
where investigation of Donne’s response to Neoplatonic love and 
commentary on a number of lesser poets inclines to offset our late 
preoccupation with ecc2ntricities, continental or neurotic. One 
effect of these interests has been to modify our sense of the crucial 
significance of the new science and to induce a reassessment not 
only of all it called in doubt but of what it called into play for 
poetry in the renewal of traditional scientific imagery. Indeed, the 
most suggestive (if not as yet pellucid) aspect of our reappraisal 
of the Renaissance English temper and mind remains at the moment 
the explication in historical terms of the imagery the poets drew 
from traditional sources and manipulated with varying degrees 
and types of original talent. If this activity is chiefly concerned 
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for the time being with somewhat minor poets and poems, yet 
recent work on Milton (especially in the periodicals, though also 
in one massive scholarly contribution and one or two books) fit- 
tingly illustrates the effective confluence of our current interests. 


I 


It cannot be said that recent work in the early English literary 
renaissance as yet reflects the current revisionary activity of the 
historians. (See A. G. Dickens on Thomas Cromwell: New York, 
Macmillan, 1959, and the Lollards, London, New York, Toronto: 
Oxford, 1959; the third, Tudor volume of D. Knowles on the re- 
ligious orders, Cambridge: University Press, Toronto: Macmillan, 
1959; M. H. Curtis on humanistic education in the universities, 
Oxford: Clarendon, New York, Toronto: Oxford, 1959; W. K. Jor- 
dan’s two volumes on philanthropy, New York: Russell Sage, 1959, 
1960.) Even current differences of opinion as to Erasmus have no 
recent, though they have had earlier, reflections in studies in our 
field. (See the comments by Knowles, the controversial study by 
Louis Bouyer, Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1959, and the related 
study of Sadoleto by R. M. Douglas, Cambridge: Harvard, 1959.) 
P. O. Kristeller’s revision of his list of Latin manuscripts (New 
York: Fordham, 1960) should stimulate activity in one part of the 
humanist background; aud C. F. Bihler’s handsome reprint of 
Caxton’s apology for the Eneydos (Syracuse: University Press, 
1960), D. B. Sands’ edition of his Reynard (Cambridge: Harvard, 
1960), and L. B. Hall’s humanistic reading of the Douglas Eneados 
(SRen, 7 (1960), 184-192) should help to illuminate the back- 
ground nearer home. But early English humanism rejoices of late 
in but a couple of articles and two books—one of them representa- 
tively summing up the ideal of Renaissance humanism as it has 
been devotedly recommended for imitation by many academic 
humanists in our own disturbed climate of opinion, the other some- 
what uncertainly seeking the reappraisal more cautious and his- 
torically-minded scholars have been approaching. 

The Sir Thomas More Circle by Pearl Hogrefe (Urbana: 
Illinois, 1959; vii, 360) offers a broad account of humanist reform- 
ing ideas about nature and the law of nature, nobility, religious 
reform, law and government, education (including women); but 
in order to avoid disturbing our admiring response to the more 
obviously relevant centers of humanist thinking, it omits by “a 
considered judgment” (7) any consideration of “religious contro- 
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versy about the fundamentals of the Catholic faith” (while of course 
including the opinions of humanists about the obvious corruptions 
of scholasticism and superstition, and observing that they all re- 
mained faithful Christians). It will thus serve (as a sort of con- 
temporary American Seebohm) to provide students with a general- 
ized picture of what the reformers would have hoped to do if their 
Christian-humanist ideals had not been involved in politically and 
philosophically complicated questions (to some of which, as still 
with us, the student should be induced to go on), about what the 
church is and what its relation to the state, what nature it is whose 
law governs the pursuit of happiness, and so forth. These are cer- 
tainly questions the humanists and their Elizabethan successors had 
to deal with in their literary “efforts at counsel by demonstra- 
were y 

The second part of Miss Hogrefe’s study points us in that direc- 
tion by considering the reflection of humanist ideas in early- 
sixteenth-century secular drama—a topic not much attended to 
since A. W. Reed's still relevant work. The relation is important, 
and the influence is perhaps in later drama not one merely of 
simple ideas. But Miss Hogrefe does not rresume to go beyond 
the appearance of these in such as Medwe'l, Rastell, Heywood. As 
to the literary techniques of humanism, R. J. Schoeck adds to his 
constellation of illuminating notes a couple on Aulus Gellius among 
the humanists and More’s witty use of him (RN, 13 (1960), 127-129, 
232-233); and Rainer Pineas considers some of the patristic and 
Protestant models for More’s manipulation of dialogue as a contro- 
versial weapon for demolishing opponents (SRen, 7 (1960), 193- 
206). These literary interests should be stimulated by H. A. Mason's 
revaluating scrutiny of the old problem of the relation between 
Christian-humanist reform and what the author describes (with 
somewhat undefined Arnoldian emphasis) as “wit” (Human- 
ism and Poetry in the Early Tudor Period, London: Routledge, 
New York, Toronto: British Book Service, 1959; v, 296). Despite 
the uncertainties of its critical and historical approach (and often 
of its style), this effort to reappraise the seminal Lucianic tech- 
nique represented by Folly will give aid and comfort to those who 
think Christian humanism more lively than synthetic, The medieval 
theological and literary background seems to remain insignificant 
for Mason; and the crossing of Father Surtz’s books seems to have 
been much delayed—though one of his articles is among the very 
few items known from American learned journals. Consequently 
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an inclination to accept reforming Erasmian Christian-humanism, 
with Miss Hogrefe, as a constant and stable norm issues in the 
end in somewhat old-fashioned literary interpretations. Yet Ameri- 
can scholars should find interesting Mason’s efforts after discrimi- 
nation of Erasmian humanisms, perhaps especially the sense that 
Pace, for instance, represents a superficial literary humanism dif- 
ferent from More’s. It is a phenomenon (somewhat ironically) still 
evident in England; and North-Americans are naturally much in- 
clined in their circumstances to a kind of de-fructu attitude. This 
discrimination supports an enlightening effort to explain and illus- 
trate what the author calls literary “translation’—though some 
others might prefer to describe it as “transfiguration’—whereby 
the classical is subsumed in the Christian to provide a new, and 
particularly a witty, instrument of expression quite beyond the 
comprehension of drab historians. The chapter on “the discovery 
of wit” points in directions which might be clarified by a fuller 
sense of the kind of late-medieval Christianity the wit is being 
subsumed under. It points forward, with Mason’s account of Wyatt 
in the book's second section. To follow its implications profitably 
something would have to be done about the fact Mason comments 
on by way of introduction—that, in attempting to explicate human- 
ism, we find ourselves implicated by our necessary use of its tools 
and assumptions. Among these, one that makes itself evident 
throughout Mason’s scrutiny is the wit-coated-reform-pill theory 
of poetry sustained by a superficial reading of Sidney. If we could 
see that the late middle ages provided the humanists with a good 
deal of wit to be contributory to the “translation,” we might escape 
this hobbling formula. After all, as Bush once memorably said, 
it must be admitted that Chaucer wore his cowl with a difference. 
And, though Knowles may remind us that his pilgrims ceased 
in our time to wend their way to Canterbury, the crowd of their 
Elizabethan offspring continued to cross the river to the south 
bank. But one must accept one’s implication. And it is both difficult 
and improper to attempt to be both Chaucerian and a surveyor. 


II 


The relation of Elizabethan literature to earlier English human- 
ism, more or less specifically with reference to “translation,” has 
been the concern of a number of recent volumes. J. Winny’s 
modernized selections in Elizabethan Prose Translation (Cam- 
bridge: University Press, Toronto: Macmillan, 1960; xii, 151) bring 
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into interesting relations items representing a number of develop- 
ing concerns (philosophical, educational, fictional, and so on) in 
a way that illustrates the “conservative” and “revolutionary” 
humanistic attitudes described in the introduction. Not only is 
the process of “Englishing” represented, but a number of sug- 
gestive collocations present themselves—as of North’s almost dra- 
matic effect (and his colloquial imagery) with Florio’s failure to 
reproduce the bland irony of his original (and, one would add, to 
capture much of the shadowing of Auerbach’s figural Montaigne). 
Sections of the Sebond are made usefully available in a new trans- 
lation by A. H. Beattie (New York: Ungar, 1959; 122) with an in- 
troduction outlining the difficulties of its attitude (without throw- 
ing very much light on the quality of its fideism). But this does 
not illuminate the stylistic aspects of “translation” as do Winny’s 
selections or T. M. Cranfil’s (somewhat blurred ) facsimile edition of 
the unique copy of Rich’s Farewell to Military Profession, 1581 
(Austin: Texas, 1959; Ixxxii, 359), with its detailed textual and ex- 
planatory notes and its representation of what a popularizing 
Elizabethan mind could do with its various models. Until we have 
clarified even further our sense of the continuity of English prose 
represented by these volumes, we shall not be able to appraise 
adequately such neoclassical influence as are represented by 
N. Knox's massively documented report on The Word “Irony” and 
its Context, 1500-1755 (Durham, N. C.: Duke, 1960; 268). Knox’s 
interest is in the latter part of his period, and the word does not 
come into general English use till the later seventeenth century; 
but this sort of dictionary study, with tentative consideration of the 
theoretical and practical context, might be useful for some of our 
other words. This word is of course part of a humanist complex 
that has had less attention than it deserves since Thomson and 
Sedgewick and Thompson; and for our purposes Knox provides 
rather context than analysis. His accounts of his word’s classical 
dramatic and rhetorical bearing, and his thorough investigation 
of its bearing after Defoe bracket uncertainties in the use of its 
extraordinarily varied English synonyms by our rhetoricians 
and commentators. But his very thoroughness here will arouse 
the curiosity of our special interests as to other contexts. Patristic 
and medieval distortions of the classical rhetoricians must have 
an interesting bearing on the ironic notions of the early humanists 
and their successors; and the use of the word in humanist (as well 
as in classical) Latin ought to throw some light on the hesitation to 
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use it in English—and so on the still difficult relation between neo- 
classical humanism and the native tradition (an aspect of which 
is examined with reference to Harvey and Nashe by D. Perkins 
in PQ, 39 (1960), 224-233). 

This is suggested from another direction by A. Kernan’s relation 
of the malcontent comedy of Marston and others to Elizabethan 
satire in The Cankered Muse: Satire of the English Renaissance 
(New Haven: Yale, 1959; x, 261). Though theatrical malcontent- 
ment is beyond our réle, it is good to see some of the notions de- 
veloped in recent commentary on Swift (not all of it from Yale) 
being carried back into commentary on his predecessors. The con- 
trast and relation between satire and satiric comedy (illustrated 
here not only by Marston but by his major and minor colleagues 
in both kinds) throws light on both and on the limitations of the 
Elizabethan “satyric” conception. Yet it may be a question whether 
some of the more intelligent Elizabethan practitioners did not have 
a somewhat clearer sense of the difference between author's in- 
tention and the satyric persona than Kernan allows—even if they 
do not appear to be able to maintain the distinction any better 
than he himself. Kernan finds no place on stage for either Folly’s 
rostrum or Rabelais’ easy chair; but Knox shows that writers of 
English had some sense of the irony Kernan does not mention till 
he gets to the comic, Consequently, the merely Juvenalian satyr 
must be but one element in the background of Jaques and his 
colleagues. It is therefore to be hoped that there will be further 
investigation into those reasons for the development that “are 
buried deep in the complex causes of the Renaissance and are 
beyond the scope of this work” (53), and indeed that the author 
will further investigate the matters so far relegated to footnotes. 
The relation between Marston’s Kinsayder (with Folly behind 
him) and the Puritan reformer is too significant to be dismissed as 
“more a matter of curiosity than critical interest.” 

Such relations are of critical interest because of their bearing 
on such questions of continuity and discontinuity as are represented 
by Mason’s determined association of Wyatt with the early human- 
ists and their “translation,” and his insistence on the discontinuous- 
ness of typical Elizabethan “imitation.” Further appraisal of Muir’s 
findings must affect our sense of the relation between popular and 
courtly in Wyatt, between the Wyatt who echoes fourteenth- 
century love-clichés for the ladies’ annuals and the Wyatt whose 
“translation” of Seneca associates him with Erasmus and More. 
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Our attention is forced by the Devonshire manuscript and its his- 
tory on layers of poetic effect invisible in the golden world of the 
golden treasury (or golden history). In this context (and with the 
psalms and the satires), the wit of the sonnets sustains, as Mason 
argues, a much more detachedly realistic, moral, human, and even 
humanistic view of woman than Petrarchanism affords. But it re- 
mains a question whether the break between More and Wyatt, 
Shakespeare and Donne, is as decided as he would argue. Before 
we can arrive at intelligible conclusions as to that, we need to go 
back through Mason to ask what was the nature of the fourteenth- 
and fifteenth-century tradition that was operative in early sixteenth- 
century England—and whose implications for love are perhaps not 
inadequately represented by More’s two wives, how it continued 
into the later sixteenth century and how “Petrarchanism” was 
translated into it—not simply how the English imitated Petrarch, 
which they did not in any but a very English and thoroughly 
humanist sense. We have also to inquire why Wyatt had an af- 
fection for—of all people—Cromwell, and why, as Mason notes, the 
Roman Catholic Surrey so often sounds like Tyndale in his phrasing 
(or like some Q source). It is possible that we have here, as pres- 
ently in the seventeenth century, been inclined to exaggerate the 
importance of continental influences and new models, and to un- 
derestimate the vitality of the complex native tradition on which 
they impinge and which translates them, with modifications, into 
itself. As Mason says, Jonson translates from Vives in Timber and 
develops the spirit of Wyatt in his Penshurst. But he does so be- 
cause Sidney has been there before him; and Sidney’s witty distaste 
both for Gossonian humanism and for the afflatus of Italian Neo- 
platonism draws support from Vives’ continental and English 
friends. 

In the periodicals and in Elizabethan and Jacobean Studies Pre- 
sented to F, P. Wilson, edited by H. Davis and H. Gardner (Oxford: 
Clarendon, New York, Toronto: Oxford, 1959; viii, 355), many more 
articles than can be mentioned here make their contribution to our 
understanding of the rhythm of this continuity. Tillyard’s plea in the 
Wilson volume for a more appreciative reading of the Mirror's 
efforts to work out literary problems in popular terms should be 
read along with R. S. Sylvester’s account of Cavendish’s humanistic 
manipulation of the fall-of-princes theme (SP, 57 (1960), 44-71). 
Kathleen M. Lea’s examination of the manuscripts and motives of 
Harington’s translation, with its coarsening and allegorizing tend- 
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ency to the loss of Ariosto’s detail (also in the volume whose title 
is happily reminiscent of the scope and charm of Wilson’s Toronto 
Alexander lectures), and W. R. Davis’ account (SP, 57 (1960), 
123-143) of the revised thematic unity of the New Arcadia approach 
the problem from two quite different points of view. F. W. Stern- 
feld’s identification of popular songs used by Shakespeare and J. 
B. Leishman’s commentary on his variation of the eternizing theme 
in the sonnets (both in the Wilson volume) indicate two distant 
terms of reference that are at least linked by the theme of 
transience, however differently conceived. Indeed, Leishman’s 
contrasting of the Shakespearean handling of this theme at once 
with the self-exalting classical model in Pindar, Theocritus, Horace, 
and with the varieties of spiritual and aesthetic idealism represented 
by Petrarch and his French imitators, not only focuses attention 
on the universalizing (if non-Christian) irony that surrounds it in 
the sonnets (and in a measure in Drayton, if not in Daniel) but 
also induces a wish that the ironic bearing of the dark lady might 
get much more attention. Perhaps some fuller consideration of 
her archetypes and antitypes might illuminate the Sidney-Donne- 
Shakespeare sequence a little more, especially with respect to the 
response to Ovid, moralized or demoralized. This is what is chiefly 
emphasized in the account of the “new” poetry in E. Huebler’s in- 
troduction to his edition of Shakespeare’s Songs and Poems—a 
handsome piece of bookmanship (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959; 
lviii, 534), which includes not only all the poems and songs but a 
collection of “detachable” passages from the plays that should 
prove immensely useful for the illustration of the Shakespearean 
range. Very properly with reference to his consideration of the 
general reader and student, Huebler declines to become involved 
in academic disputes as to biographical facts or doubtful attribu- 
tions; but there may in consequence be complaint from the more 
ambivalently minded that the very full explanatory notes tend to 
reduce possible ambiguities in the phrasing and hence complexities 
in the mood and tone. The admirable comments on the special 
“tragic” qualities of the Rape only underline the kind of difficulty 
to be encountered in mediating between Renaissance poetry and 
the modern reader which is suggested by D. C. Allen’s appraisal 
(Wilson volume) not of the Ovidian quality of Venus but of the 
humorous and satiric treatment of her, in contrast to Huebler’s 
Ovid and Hero and Leander, in terms of the ancient theme of 
“hunting,” soft and hard, and the significant literary associations 
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to be traced (beyond though after Miller and Putney). This effect 
of significantly witty complexity is what is principally highlighted, 
along with the erudition of the Renaissance poet and his explicator, 
in D. C. Allen’s Image and Meaning: Metaphoric Traditions in 
Renaissance Poetry (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins, 1960; viii, 175), 
from the March eclogue, through Muiopotmos, Herbert's Rose, 
Lovelace’s Grasse-hopper, Marvell’s Nymph and Appleton, to the 
startling and undeniable crowing of Vaughan’s cock. Some un- 
ambivalently minded readers are bound to feel that to explicate 
the key metaphors of such poems with reference to their contexts 
in Greek and Latin poetry, Scripture, the Fathers, de Lyra and 
other commentators, Comes, the Geneva Bible, and Montaigne, is 
to break butterflies upon a wheel. But if one can fight one’s way 
towards what is centric in the process, one may catch a glimpse 
of the pattern the book and iis poems are describing—not that of a 
vicious or mystical circle but of some sort of unhermetically-sealed 
helix whose base, at any rate, is firmly set (like Appleton’s) on the 
ground of hard experience. 

But in the months immediately past it is the work on Spenser 
that most fully illustrates the movement of our minds, through a 
variety of approaches. A. K. Hieatt’s Short Time’s Endless Monu- 
ment (New York: Columbia, 1960; 118) will surely be found by 
many to be a stunning instance of the newer approach to Spenserian 
(and Renaissance ) techniques in its interpretation of Epithalamion’s 
formal use of symbolic numerical devices. Its ingenious perception 
and modestly intelligent explication of the fact that the poem in- 
cludes 365 long lines, 68 short (seasons plus months plus weeks) 
and 24 stanzas will seem trivial to those of us who cannot accept 
Puttenham’s patterned devices as a significant part of the Eliza- 
bethan poetic picture; but this ingenuity provides a fulcrum for 
an extraordinarily significant analysis of the way in which the poem 
focuses the circling astronomical hours (after one has beaten one’s 
way back through later new-philosophical doubts) on Spenser’s 
marriage. Like all good interpretation, the book raises more ques- 
tions than it answers. Since it does not explain why the procession 
of astronomical time and the terrestrial variations consequent on 
the sun’s erratic ecliptic are focussed, at the poem’s center, on the 
marriage-service, it must raise the question of the bearing of 
Ptolemaic and pagan mythological appearances on the poem’s read- 
ing of the symbolic significance of holy wedlock. Hieatt justly sees 
the circling of the sidereal hours as symbolizing the harmony of a 
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natural plan with which the marriage is consistent; and he is 
probably right in arguing that Milton, among other Renaissance 
readers, must have responded to this symbolism. But even in Spen- 
ser what offsets the ironic sense of earth’s temporal displacement, 
symbolized by solstitial extremes, is not simply a vitalistic principle 
of continuous generation—however much this poem, so read, may 
illuminate the Gardens of Adonis and Eden; and this is not all 
that is reflected in the Boethian-Chaucerian consolation rightly 
discerned in the background. The explication is a dazzling example 
of what can be done to renew and deepen our reading of Renais- 
sance poems by the systematic application of a medieval-Renais- 
sance datum. And yet it may be felt that the full implications of 
the poet’s sprezzatura have not come through, despite the perceptive 
reinterpretation of the envoy as a tornata. There is no reference to 
the Song of Songs (which the mythological figures certainly ob- 
scure); and the only reference to the Prayer Book occurs in a note 
in which it is observed that there appears to be no numerical sig- 
nificance in the printer’s decorative device for the poem’s page— 
rows of sickles, which are also used in a printing of the Prayer 
Book and (ironically?) one of The Palace of Pleasure. In carrying 
forward this sort of study (as it is to be hoped the author will), 
perhaps some relation can be established between Spenser's astron- 
omy and its doctrinal context—in which it is possible that there 
may be some place for late medieval attempts, like D’Ailly’s, to 
relate pagan to Biblical chronology and both to astronomy and 
astrology. 

Much recent Spenser commentary points thus in what should 
prove profitable directions—as does J. M. Steadman’s reinterpreta- 
tion of Scudamore’s hammering insomnia in the House of Care in 
terms of iconographical convention, Erasmus’ adages, medieval 
exegesis of Ecclesiasticus, Philo Judaeus, and, ultimately, the off- 
spring of Cain and the effects of jealous envy (SRen, 7 (1960), 
207-224). And the way for this is firmly cleared by the two major 
items of recent Spenser scholarship, R. Ellrodt’s Neo-platonism in 
the Poetry of Spenser (Geneva: Droz, 1960; 247) and M. Pauline 
Parker’s The Allegory of “The Faerie Queene” (Oxford: Clarendon, 
New York, Toronto: Oxford, 1960; 326). 

Since Ellrodt’s “complimentary thesis” was presented in 1949 
and has been thoroughly revised for publication (along with his 
major, on the Metaphysicals, which, most lamentably, has not yet 
reached the surveyor), it provides a significant comment not only 
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on the older Neoplatonist interpretations but on the more recent 
resurgence of critical Neoplatonism. To prepare for its interpre- 
tation of the “problem” of the hymns, it deals with the chronological 
question (all four hymns are late) and surveys the “Platonism” 
of Spenser’s preceding poems. The survey depends on the intro- 
duction’s distinction between medieval and Renaissance Platonism, 
and as to the latter between the moral and political (largely 
Ciceronian) Platonism of the early northern humanists (what Jayne 
in his 1952 CompLit article calls “Socratic Platonism”), the cos- 
mological Platonism of the early Florentines, and the Hermetic 
Neoplatonism of Pico (which is rapidly confused, by the Renais- 
sance, as by most of its historians, with Petrarchanism, Castiglione 
assisting). As Elirodt says, “The distinction . . . invites a labor of 
discrimination” (11), one in which Renaissance historians might 
sedulously engage since, despite its lack of our historical and 
academic equipment, the Renaissance had the means to make it 
for their purposes, (Some of these are suggested by J. K. Feible- 
man’s discrimination of Orphic idealism and native Greek realism 
in Plato himself, in Religious Platonism, London: Allen and Unwin, 
Toronto: Nelson, 1959; and by Paul Vignaux in his recently trans- 
lated study of the diversity of medieval schools in Philosophy in the 
Middle Ages, New York, Toronto: Meridian, 1959). 

Ellrodt provides a lead and a demonstration. Here, to be all too 
summary, the point is that, despite “Platonic” and even French 
imagery, there is nothing essentially Neoplatonic in Spenser—in 
his view of human love or anything else—up to the hymns. What 
there is is (what one might say is typical of the English) a puri- 
fied medieval Platonism, with a moral and Ciceronian emphasis, 
highlighted by Petrarchan and by some Neoplatonic imagery 
which serves only to illuminate, not to Neoplatonize, the base. 
Spenser has no interest in “intellectual beauty,” but only in beauty 
incarnate, in his bride, as the love of God is incarnate in Christ; 
he has no interest in Platonic intermediaries—angelic mind or world 
soul—for nature immediately reflects the beauty of its creator; he 
telescopes the earthly and the heavenly Venuses and all that goes 
therewith instead of separating them; “idea” means “image” for 
him (and all that goes with that in an Augustinian poetic) not 
an abstraction (and all that goes with that in a Neoplatonic 
poetic); and Woodhouse is right in observing that the attempt to 
explain Holiness as a blending of Aristotle and Plato breaks down, 
for the reason that its parents are “mediaeval piety and Elizabethan 
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protestantism” (52). It is only in the hymns that the influence of 
Italian Neoplatonism exerts itself. Our difficulty with them arises 
from our failure to recognize that, while this direct influence pro- 
duces new tensions, it is subordinated to the earlier pattern. The 
hymns do not involve the Platonic ladder; their pattern is the 
three-stage pattern of medieval devotion, Their interest is psycho- 
logical rather than cosmological or mystical. Their poetic is Augus- 
tinian, and they thereby clothe “the bare bones of Calvinistic doc- 
trine with Platonic radiance and wonder” (199). Yet the analogue 
for their view of loves and beauties is to be found not in Ficino but 
in the more traditionally orthodox Christian or Jewish Platonism 
of Louis Le Roy and Leone Ebreo. (The latter will appear again 
later in Donne’s background; and his Philonic and thoroughly 
scriptural Platonism occupies an important place among the 
varieties of attitude authoritatively described in Cecil Roth’s The 
Jews in the Renaissance, Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society, 
1959—varieties that are at least analogous to the northern varieties 
of response to the southern Renaissance. ) 

This inadequate summary can give no sense of the rich detail of 
the study; but it is the direction that matters here—and the appli- 
cability of the argument to both Donne and Milton in a way that 
might pull the continuity of our Renaissance together without re- 
quiring us to sacrifice the discrimination of its technical, emotional, 
and ideological rhythms. It may be complained that Ellrodt does 
not sufficiently support his interpretation of Spenser’s development 
with reference to what was going on in his experience and 
especially in its post-Armada background: the bearing of the poetry 
on the present state of England is what gives the contemplation 
of the Augustinian poetic its point, It may also be felt that the 
ethical tensions underlined by Calvinism are therefore apt to be 
unduly obscured by the radiance. And even the final chapter on 
“Renaissance Platonism and the Augustinian Tradition’—though it 
provides a more lucid and tough-minded and, in terms of Leone 
Ebreo and some English documents, more solidly historical inter- 
pretation than Miss Wallerstein, whom it fails to mention—yet 
leaves vague (and so will leave some readers suspicious of) the 
relation between Elizabethan protestantism and medieval devotion. 
But this is only to say that it will stimulate discussion and shows 
where there is work to be done. 

M. Pauline Parker's sensitive if somewhat discursive commentary, 
The Allegory of “The Faerie Queene” (Oxford: Clarendon, New 
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York, Toronto: Oxford, 1960; 326) does not undertake to do any 
of this work; but the author would probably accept with a good 
grace (and not regard as merely fanciful) the observation that the 
book pretty well represents for our time what the intelligent, fairly 
well-read, genuinely humane, and devout Elizabethan common- 
reader would have made of the poem on a first reading. The book 
will induce an entirely sound response from students, and many 
questions. What is significant about it for our purpose is that it 
perceptively maintains so sound a line through a considerable 
range of information and appreciation, and so rarely seems inade- 
quate (as in the case of Mutability), without (much as in the case 
of the average Elizabethan reader) having any clear frame of 
reference. More coherent critical canons are needed than are ap- 
parent in its nevertheless suggestive chapter on “Allegory, Symbol, 
Sign, and Type”; and, historically, these need the support of the 
distinctions Ellrodt indicates. The significance for Spenser of the 
ascetic and moral (as against dogmatic) theology of the devotional 
tradition requires to be buttressed by a more discriminating defi- 
nition of the imaginatively integrated vision Augustinian Christian- 
Platonism substituted for the Platonic ladder (5-6). Otherwise it 
will prove difficult to prevent this vision from sliding back through 
an un-English mysticism towards the dualisms implied by the easy 
notion that Spenser’s imagery would have been confirmed for him 
by the Platonic “vision of the immutable Ideas” (45). Spenser's 
clownish young man, at any rate, had no such vision. 

Yet the whole weight of the book stands against such displace- 
ment, and with Ellrodt it should confirm the miscellaneous per- 
ceptions recorded in various recent articles. The lively difference 
of opinion between W. J. B. Owen (MLN, 75 (1960), 195-197) 
and A. C. Hamilton (73 (1958), 481-485) about the terms of the 
Raleigh letter and the structure of the poem probably cannot be 
resolved without a clearer and fuller reading of Spenser’s poetic 
with reference to the background indicated above. A. C. Dallet’s 
appraisal of ideas of sight in the poem (ELH, 27 (1960), 1-15)— 
a matter commanding renewed interest just now in Milton studies— 
fruitfully combines aesthetics and optics to show that this is one 
of Spenser's binding themes: but its allusions to the Geneva Bible 
are unhappily not supported by any reference to such key passages 
in the background as later interested Donne—De Civitate Dei, 
XXII, xxix, or De Trinitate, XI. The comment by H. M. English, 
Jr., on Spenser's accommodation of allegory to history and to the 
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double aspect of Elizabeth as virgin queen and queen of love 
(JEGP, 59 (1960), 417-429) approaches a sense of the many-handed 
ambivalences of images that Gregory enjoyed more than Augustine 
(and Spenser perhaps more than Calvin). However that may be, 
the doubleness of both the queen’s aspects suggests itself in much 
recent historical writing: in the revisions in J. B. Black’s Reign 
of Elizabeth (Oxford: Clarendon, New York, Toronto: Oxford, 
1959; J. G. McManaway’s exact research and report in Elizabethan 
and Jacobean as to the significance of » document in an Essex 
letter-book in the Folger; Garret Mattingly’s Armada (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1959); or A. L. Rowse’s account of what turns 
out to be “an ambivalent and diffcult theme,” The Elizabethans 
and America (New York: Harper, 1959); though England’s Eliza 
reénters by way of the beautiful little centenary facsimile, edited 
by J. M. Osborn for the Elizabethan Club, with an introduction 
by Sir John Neale—The Quenes Maiesties Passage through the 
Citie of London the Day before her Coronacion (New Haven: Yale, 
1960; 64 and map), past pageants whose counterparts are every- 
where in Elizabethan poetry. 

Less ambiguously, A. C. Hamilton’s review of Spenser's mimetic 
treatment of myth (ELH, 26 (1959), 335-354) ranges from the 
contrapuntal analogy between Christian and classical in Book I to 
an “embodiment” in Book VI that a more coherent poetic might 
well have termed “literal”—and even, with some stretch of imagi- 
nation, “figural”—rather than “romantic.” And as to the structure 
of the whole poem, A. S. P. Woodhouse’s latest comment on 
“Spenser, Nature, and Grace” (ELH, 27 (1960), 1-15) firmly re- 
turns us to the original hypothesis as to the two orders (in 16 
(1949), 194-228) by citing Augustine, Thomas, Erasmus, Calvin, 
Hooker, to demonstrate that nature and grace are basic to the 
frame of reference and, in effect, that not to maintain the distinction 
between them is to risk trapping oneself in the undifferentiated 
muddles of vitalism, naturalistic humanism, or Neoplatonist mysti- 
cism. Yet the statement reminds us that this is part of the frame 
of reference, and that there was in the period “a wide variety of 
opinion as to the relation” between the two orders (2), surely a 
fact adequately enough illustrated by the Putney debates alone! 
Most complaints about the original hypothesis have perhaps made 
the mistake of getting no further than the frame (which is un- 
shakable) and of not penetrating to the question of the Spenserian 
relation in terms of “thesis, antithesis, synthesis” as defining the 
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structure of the total poem (which is not), Perhaps A. C. Hamilton’s 
belief that all the knights have in some sense “like race to run” 
suggests a more profitable course to take through the dust and 
heat. Certainly both Ellrodt and Parker imply that, while the story 
of Red Cross is Calvinistic in frame and is chiefly occupied (as 
Woodhouse originally said) with the order of grace, all its themes 
have to do with “relation”; and Red Cross never becomes either 
any great shakes as a theologian or, despite his mountaineering, 
a mystic—for his stiil clumsy feet remain firmly planted on the 
ground of the natural order even after he has risen from his 
proneness to despair. We might contemplate the relation between 
the Spenserian relation (which may itself, even in The Faerie 
Queene, suggest a wide variety that is being poetically and not 
synthetically centralized) and the varieties of relation illustrated 
by the series of names above. W. H. Marshall’s note on the dif- 
ference between the Calvinistic “sign” theory of the major sacra- 
ments and Spenser’s notions in the first book (MLN, 74 (1959), 
97-101) is much to this point, especially since it raises the ques- 
tion as to what the first book thereby does to the heart of the 
Calvinistic theology of redemption. As Marshall indicates, we 
could certainly use a more perceptive sense of the relation between 
poetry and sacramental dogma in our period than is presently 
available to us (despite the activities of Anglican theologians). 
But we also need, as his note would imply, a much clearer notion 
of the bearing on the Christian liberty everybody in the period is 
more or less talking about, in effect, of differences of opinion about 
some basic doctrines that the modern critical mind (for rather 
obvious reasons) has little attended to. Most of the disputes in 
the theological frame of reference—whether as to nature and grace, 
or the Trinity, or the Creation, or the two natures in Christ—are 
reflections of less tangential differences of opinion as to such mat- 
ters as contrition and the perseverance of the saints, which are at 
the heart of most of the poetry of the period. There are signs that 
we may see these reanimated—even more at the moment in the 
seventeenth than in the sixteenth cntury. 


Ill 


Seventeenth-century scholarship is of course much concerned 
these days with the matters involved above, and much less con- 
cerned than it used to be with their “connexion with the history 
of the times.” For the English, at any rate, such matters tend to 
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have a solid experiential base; and it is therefore to be hoped 
that before long we shall begin to see them again in the historical 
context which has been in the past months the significant pre- 
occupation only of the latest volume of the Yale Milton’s Prose. 
Since C. V. Wedgewood’s historical writing has been dedicated to 
the proposition (common just nuw among professional historians ) 
that “theory and doctrine are more often explanations of actions 
already envisaged or performed than their initial inspiration” (The 
King’s War, 11), it is interesting to watch her probing the relation 
between imagination and history (in essays on Machiavelli and 
Charles’ last, Davenant masque) in Truth and Opinion (London, 
Toronto: Collins, 1960; 254), and in Poetry and Politics under the 
Stuarts (Cambridge: University Press, Toronto: Macmillan, 1960; 
vii, 220)—though in the latter the topicality of ballads, masques, 
complimentary and satiric verses, involves little political theory 
and less typology, and consequently leaves Marvell’s Horatian ode 
not surprisingly “puzzling.” The effect of political experience on 
the changing poetical texture in which the cavalier spirit expressed 
itself is briefly but much more perceptively characterized by Robin 
Skelton in Cavalier Poets, Writers and their Work, No. 117 (Lon- 
don: Longmans, New York: British Book Service, 1960; 52). This 
account of the metrical and figurative qualities that shift from 
Carew through Suckling and Lovelace to Waller, with reference 
to the Renaissance gentleman (without chivalry), decreasingly 
Donnean wit and increasing cynicism and finish, is a small model 
of literary appraisal. On a much larger scale (if with less delicate 
perceptions) Spartaco Gamberini surveys the major poets from 
Chapman, Donne, Jonson, through the religious and the lay Meta- 
physicals and the Cavaliers, to the Restoration (Poeti Metafisici 
e Cavalieri in Inghilterra, Firenze: Olschki, 1959; 269), setting 
them between the medieval church and the Royal Society, and 
appraising their varieties of wit with reference to shifting literary 
principle from Ascham through Sidney to Bacon and Hobbes, and— 
what is of course of special point—with reference to baroque, 
mannerism, and Marino. Because it is based on our great authorities 
(though it does not know the more recent work of such as Mazzeo 
and Nicolson), this continental study is particularly significant in 
its perception of the uneasily witty situation of the lay metaphysicals 
in their moralizing position between the religious and the cavalier. 
Indeed, it is worth while to preserve the old school divisions in 
order to define the principal tensions of the period that are resolved 
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by the greater poets. It is not accident or a surveyor’s economy that 
brings together H. H. Huxley’s edition of Leonard Digges’ transla- 
tion of Claudian’s Rape of Proserpine and J. Horden’s of Quarles’ 
Hosanna or Divine Poems on the Passion of Christ, (Nos. 16 and 
15 in the English Reprints Series, Liverpool: University Press, 
1959 and 1960 [sic]; xiii, 81; xxx, 57), volumes which, as to their 
critical and textual introductions, their textual apparatus and their 
combination of fine reproduction and fine printing, might provide a 
good model for the projected series of Renaissance texts on this 
side. Or brings together T. B. Stroup’s edition of Selected Poems of 
Daniel of Beswick (Lexington, Ky.: University of Kentucky Press, 
1959; xxx, 201) and the edition by G. M. Story and Helen Gardner 
of The Sonnets of William Alabaster (London, New York, Toronto: 
Oxford, 1959; liv, 65). 

Stroup’s charming (if not very talented) would-be Horatian poet, 
who ranges from Ecclesiasticus to Platonic love, and the Gardner- 
Story (not much more talented) would-be mystic represent aspects 
of the seventeenth-century scene that should help to illustrate the 
achievements of the greater poets of the period while inducing us 
to take a little less condescending view of their difficulties from 
our Beswickian alabaster towers. Daniel represents (as Stroup’s 
engaging introduction shows) the average cultivated reader and 
imitator, with no strong line of his own, not even (despite some 
satire) the cynical. Alabaster is of more explosive stuff. But Story’s 
authoritative introduction, with its account of Alabaster’s unhappy 
conversions and the relation of his poems to the Jesuit devotional 
tradition (underlined by Miss Gardner's notes ), does not necessarily 
lead one to agree entirely that the inadequacies of his poems spring 
from “limited poetic talent.” The relation with Donne’s sonnets, so 
sensitively indicated by the editors, has also the effect of under- 
lining some distressing but instructive contrasts. This is especially 
the case if Alabaster’s accomplishments are set between Southwell’s 
as explained by J. R. Roberts, for instance, in “The Influence of 
The Spiritual Exercises of . . . Ignatius on the Nativity Poems...” 
(JEGP, 59 (1960), 430-435), and Donne’s in his sonnets as seen 
by D. L. Peterson (SP, 56 (1959), 504-518) in relation to the 
Anglican doctrine of contrition and as manipulating traditional 
devotional topics in accord with Hooker’s pastoral directions. Some 
of the discriminations that need to be made in this connection are 
less adequately indicated in P. Caraman’s anthological representa- 
tion of recusant experience, especially of persecution rather than in 
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the devotions only incidentally illustrated in The Other Face (Lon- 
don, Toronto, New York: Longmans, 1960) than by some other 
books that may be overlooked as having only a remote bearing on 
our affairs: B. Ulanov’s Sources and Resources: The Literary 
Tradition of Christian Humanism (Westminster, Md.: Newman, 
1960) reviews the principles and practice of Augustinian rhetoric 
from Boethius on, in a way that discriminates its varying manifesta- 
tions and may, for our purposes, chiefly illustrate the high—or low— 
point on the curve represented by the Florentines; Louis Cognet’s 
Post-Reformation Spirituality (New York: Hawthorne, Toronto: 
McClelland and Stewart, 1959) analyzes affective and imaginative 
techniques while warning us not to exaggerate the unity of the 
tradition and appraising the conflicting continental—and especially 
French—views of mysticism and devotion our major authors were 
well aware of and Alabaster seems confused by; and the English 
Institute’s Critical Approaches to Mediaeval Literature, edited by 
D. Bethurum (New York: Columbia, 1960) brings together a series 
of appraisals of Augustinian “pan-allegorism” both chastening and 
informative for ourselves. As to Alabaster, what appears in this 
context is a mind caught between a rigoristic Calvinism and a 
vague mysticism, unable to sustain a consistent direction and in- 
capable of using poetry in a coherent Augustinian way, as Southwell 
does for the purposes of his audience and Donne for the purposes 
of his, for the disciplining of the will and for homiletic communica- 
tion. Such minds suffered the pitiable confusion represented by the 
confusion of Alabaster’s texts, far beyond even the confusion—so 
much clarified by Gardner plus Peterson—imposed on the text of 
Donne’s sonnets by similar minds. Indeed, both Daniel and Alabaster 
present fascinating problems requiring a display of editorial skill 
such as one would expect from their respective editors. In the case 
of Alabaster it is fascinating to compare the editorial reconstruc- 
tion of a form in which he might have published the sonnets (if he 
had been able to manage a clearer line or to decide what audience 
he was writing for) with what is revealed by the skilful textual 
machinery. 

A good deal of significant work of late has assisted our efforts 
to emerge from the unhistorical confusions induced by the notion 
that the metaphysical style is simply the witty man of unified or 
of neurotic sensibility. By way of rhetoric and devotion we ap- 
proach a reading that involves a man speaking purposefully to a 
particular audience with a disciplined perception wrought out of 
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the tensions of the time. This is the effect of several recent recon- 
siderations of the historical significance (in its own place, as well 
as for our purposes) of the metaphysical criticism of the early 
part of our century: J. E. Duncan’s Revival of Metaphysical 
Poetry . . . , 1800 to the Present (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1959; 227) with Kathleen Tillotson’s review in 
Elizabethan and Jacobean Studies of the period from 1800 to 1872, 
and Arnold Stein’s of Donne in the ‘twenties and the problem of 
historical consciousness (ELH, 27 (1960), 16-29). Each involves 
(after Kermode), specifically with Stein and by implication in the 
other two, dissatisfaction with the unhistorical myth, issuing in 
Johnsonian or alternative impercipiences, of some periodic dis- 
sociation of sensibility. It is chastening to look back through the 
astigmatisms of our predecessors and their distortions of the meta- 
physical poetic facts Duncan attempts to characterize in his first 
chapter. (This is no doubt the critical justification for the history 
of criticisms: at least it warns.) Further, what Duncan and Tillotson 
disagree in saying, for instance, of Donne and Browning was much 
needed for the latter poet. 

But it is perhaps evidence of something more than the speed of 
criticism’s winged chariot that Duncan’s characterizing chapter 
still seems caught in the suspicion that wit and piety will not mix 
and that the “integration” of metaphysical poetry is essentially 
ambiguous. At any rate, w: have (with Duncan, whose account 
of such rhetorical matters is admirable) come into repossession of 
Donne’s logic and its figures. It now remains to see in what con- 
text and for what purpose they are being used; and here just now 
we must follow the lead of Wallerstein, Martz, and Gardner, in the 
direction only just touched on by Duncan in a reference to White. 

Indeed Miss Gardner’s own contribution to Elizabethan and 
Jacobean Studies—“The Argument about The Ecstasy”—is not only a 
beautiful example of historically controlled explication but a most 
significant contribution to Renaissance scholarship in its demonstra- 
tion of the poem’s debt to the humanistic Jewish Platonism of 
Leone Ebreo, especially when this is lined up, as Miss Gardner 
could not of course line it up, with Roth’s account of Leone in 
his Renaissance Jewish context and Ellrodt’s insistence on the 
parallels between Spenser and Leone. (It will be interesting to 
see what is made of Leone by M. Y. Hughes in a quite independ- 
ently conceived article to appear shortly in PMLA.) What Leone 
represents in his dialogues on love (as Gardner and Ellrodt show) 
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is a form of orthodox Jewish Platonism that declines the ecstatic 
extremes of Ficino, Pico, or Bembo. Instead it develops a view, not 
of the difference between desire and intellectual love, but of the 
difference between an imperfect and a perfect love, in terms of a 
thoroughly ethical psychology of sight and the image received 
and given, and of the circle of love completed by lovers which 
completes the soul by a mutuality only to be manifested through 
body. Miss Gardner’s exposition and explication indicate that this 
is a view likely to be mightily attractive to the English. (It is not, 
it may be added, at all cabalistic: the notion that the Jewish tradi- 
tion in the Renaissance must be so is as much a delusion as the 
notion that the Augustinian tradition must be Neo-platonic to mean 
anything for poetry. Its roots will probably be found, crossed by 
Platonism, in the venerable tradition of Jewish humanism repre- 
sented by such as the twelfth-century Ibn Ezra, about whom 
few but Browning appear to have clear and distinct ideas.) Leone 
will now begin to appear behind many English poems; and it will 
soon prove necessary to insist on differences, In this connection, 
it may be regretted that, while Miss Gardner has firmly and lucidly 
put the whole argument represented by The Extasie on the track, 
she refrains from anything more than observing “the analogues 
Donne found for himself’ (302). Perhaps it was right to refrain 
from noting that the violet is a devotional emblem of humility, 
and especially of the humility of the Incarnation. That would only 
start another argument. But Donne’s possible sense of the irony 
of the fact that Leone’s dialogues are unfinished—lacking the fourth, 
on consummation—would have pleased Browning. Is Leone, per- 
haps, the poem’s spectator, “so by love refin’d”; and will he “part 
far purer then he came” through having overheard something 
implying an honorable estate signifying a mystical union by giving 
and receiving of a ring and by joining of hands? 

The ironic collapse of many of the analogues inherited by Donne 
and his contemporaries has always, of course, been sharply illus- 
trated by the effects of the new science, though many studies (and 
even Grierson’s comparison of Donne’s situation with Tennyson’s ) 
have had the effect of making seventeenth-century poems look 
like Victorian documents in the cultural history of science rather 
than the effect of deepening our Wordsworthian sense of science 
as a source of material for poetry. Though it does not attempt 
to appraise the ironic complexities of this context, S. K. Heninger’s 
Handbook of Renaissance Meteorology (Ames, Iowa: Iowa State, 
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1960; ix, 269) admirably fills in the details of another segment of 
the Elizabethan world-picture in the airy region of hail, fire-drakes 
and other phenomena between Babb’s melancholy and West's 
angels, reviewing their reflections in our poets and canvassing their 
sources from Pliny through Batman, Rabanus Maurus, Nicholas of 
Lyra, and so on. Equally useful in this connection is W. S. C. 
Copeman’s Doctors and Diseases in Tudor Times (London: Daw- 
son, 1960; 186), a hu:manistically professional history; and the 
reprints of the old Carlos translation of Galileo’s Sidereal Messenger 
(London: Dawscn, 1960, 111) and Mottelay’s of Gilbert’s De 
Magnete (New York: Dover, 1959; liv, 368). But of much greater 
literary significance are M. H. Nicolson’s Mountain Gloom and 
Mountain Glory (Ithaca: Cornell, 1959; xvii and the reprint, with 
a revised introduction and additional notes, of her Breaking of the 
Circle (New York: Columbia, 1960; xv, 250). 

The concern of the earlier book (first published ten years ago) 
with the fragmentation by the new science of the aesthetics of 
the macrocosmic-geocosmic-microcosmic circles has been rendered 
the more rather than the less relevant by recent studies of cor- 
respondence and the devotiona! tradition. Since Neoplatonized 
mystical vision can induce an even more than Victorian nostalgia 
as to the medieval principles of order, proportion, hierarchical 
unity, harmony (reviewed in the book’s opening chapters), the 
central chapter on Donne’s Anniversaries remains timely in declin- 
ing (as used to be the habit) to isolate from its context in the 
poem and in immediate experience the passage on the “new phi- 
losophy,” and more especially in relating it (and the situation the 
poems handle) to perceptions as to the human situation already 
induced by the “old” philosophy (and sufficiently emphasized by 
patristic commentary) though underlined anew and more sharply 
by the “new.” The extraordinary paradox of the period’s scientific 
situation (from our point of view) lies in the mingling, illustrated 
in the last chapters, of scientific method with remnants of corre- 
spondence, animism, occultism, and what-not, in Harvey, Gilbert, 
Kepler, Newton. That they would have discovered little without 
this mingling is also one implication of Max Caspar’s authoritative 
biography of Kepler, translated (with recent bibliography and 
annotations) by C. D. Hellman (New York: Abelard-Schuman, 
1959; 401), which also bears on Miss Nicolson’s ultimate interest 
through Miss Hellman’s long corrective note on the question of 
Galileo’s failure to mention Kepler’s laws of planetary motion on 
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account of his belief in the perfection of the circle and suspicion 
of the elliptical (136). The paradox issues in the tension between 
circularity and infinity, content and aspiration (or security and 
enterprise), in the later poets Miss Nicolson reviews, from Cowley 
through Milton to Henry More. Though the closely related account 
of mountainous gloom and glory escapes our limits (by being 
chiefly concerned with the dispute over the Flood and Burnet and 
the effect of such matters on eighteenth-century taste and descrip- 
tive poetry till reason attains its most exalted Alpine mod), the 
introductory chapters review the seventeenth century and its back- 
ground, and a theological chapter more fully develops the context, 
indicated in the other book, through patristic and medieval com- 
mentary to the significant acceptance by Calvin of mountains as 
features of pre-lapsarian nature (still making its declaration to 
such as have eyes to see) and the pessimistic insistence of Luther 
that they are scars consequent on human depravity. Protestantism 
itself presents its poets with its version of the problematic oppor- 
tunity; and we may discern with Miss Nicolson’s scientific help, 
as well as through Leone, why we have a sense of continuity, 
despite the obvious differences, as we move from Spenser's old 
astronomy and style to Donne’s new. What Miss Nicolson demon- 
strates is that the poetic grasp of changing scientific “facts” in the 
seventeenth century has to be interpreted in terms of the poets’ use 
of new materials to revitalize old imagery and old significances in 
new existential contexts. It is this grasp of the existential human 
situation that lies behind her resolved reassertion, in the new in- 
troduction to the Circle, of the view that, despite the tendencies of 
other recent approaches, the “shee” of the Anniversaries must be 
interpreted as a universal involving not only the Drury child but on 
the one hand Astrea and on the other reminiscences of the most 
excellent and glorious person of Queen Elizabeth and her king- 
dom ....A thoroughly English and even more than comparatively 
literary preoccupation with the immediate realities of experience is 
something Donne shares with most of his fellow poets—including 
Spenser; for, as Ellrodt remarks passingly in reviewing the Spen- 
serian chronology, the Sapience of the fourth hymn is reminiscent 
of Colin’s vision of the queen. Nothing could be more typical of 
the Renaissance problem or the English temper. 

Three aspects of the typical seventeenth-century temper as it 
expressed itself in prose are illustrated by L. Babb’s Study of Robert 
Burton's “Anatomy of Melancholy” (East Lansing: Michigan State, 
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1959; xii, 116), H. Trevor Hughes’ Piety of Jeremy Taylor (London, 
Toronto: Macmillan, 1960; xi, 185), and Peter Green’s Sir Thomas 
Browne, Writers and the Work, No. 108 (London: Longmans, 
New York, British Book Service, 1959; 39), while F. P. Wilson’s 
Ewing lectures, Seventeenth Century Prose (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1960; 129), provide a neat 
and finished survey, with special attention to Burton, Browne, 
biography, and the sermon. Though Babb (in an admirably 
judicious and comprehensive chapter) and Green have of course 
a good deal to say of science, they and Hughes principally con- 
tribute to our understanding of aspects of Anglicanism. As one 
would expect, Babb’s authoritative account of Burton on the not 
merely Elizabethan but Renaissance malady includes an immensely 
useful descriptive analysis of the book’s material, development 
through its editions, sources, and authorities. But, much more 
importantly, it analyzes Burton’s attitude and purpose in terms of 
his Christian-humanist background, and with enough reference to 
Folly and Burton’s ironic humor to keep one reminded of that 
basic element in the tradition (which perhaps principally dis- 
tinguishes it from Augustine). It is interesting that Babb should 
make it plain that the successive additions to the Anatomy were 
non-technical and greatly increased its commentary on human 
behavior and the human condition, that he should nevertheless 
find Burton showing no interest in parliament, the theatre, court 
festivities, education, the gentleman, Biblical exegesis and its prob- 
lems, or literary theory (which would, one would think, put him 
quite out of court these days! ), that he should give us so perceptive 
an account of Burton’s social ethics as those of a rational and 
temperate (and by no means rigoristic or Stoical) Christian- 
humanist, and that he should end (with the Anatomy) with an 
authoritative investigation of Burton’s illogical acceptance of the 
illogical Anglican doctrine of grace (and, one should add, works). 
This ought to induce highly profitable further investigations into 
Burton’s relations with Hooker (to whom he seems to pay no at- 
tention) or Perkins (to whom he does), especially if these can 
sustain Babb’s sense of the Burtonian (and seventeenth-century 
Anglican) combination of ironic contempt and pity, of exhortation 
to a rational standard of behavior with sympathetic counsel and 
consolation for inevitable failure, also sensitively appraised by 
Wilson. Taylor is, with so many differences, after all remarkably 
like, though it is regrettable that he could not view his own prose 
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and imagery with more ironic wit. This is not a matter of much 
concern to Hughes, who however (for his own proper ministerial 
purposes) provides an admirably detached account of Taylor's 
piety (meaning his pastoral moral theology), as a replacement for 
disreputable Roman Catholic casuistry, in relation to Taylor’s ex- 
perience of civil war, his views on ecclesiastical polity, and espe- 
cially his (Christian-humanist) doctrines of sin and redemption. 
Hughes’ account of Taylor's works im this connection should be 
of use to us, as developed from a point of view that has no great 
interest in our literary concerns but is much concerned with the 
concerns that motivated Taylor’s writing. There is nothing at all 
here comparable to Wilson’s critical appraisal of Taylor’s style. 
But there is much that has a bearing on our approach to seven- 
teenth-century poetry: the rejection, with respect to Taylor, of 
the separation of moral theology from ascetic theology and Christian 
ethics of conduct (as by K. E. Kirk), the sense of the difficulties 
Taylor finds himself in through following Thomism in linking 
conscience with 'the cognitive rather than the conative (where he 
might be contrasted with Donne), his justification of the Anglican 
borrowing of tools for the purpose from the Philistines with his 
dissent from Jesuit probablism, his interest in the Perfectionists, 
the improbability of his having become mystical in his later life, 
and his very English interest in meditation and conviction that 
ecstasies and rapture, though of an eminency, may prove the 
“effluxes of religious madness” (compare Burton and Donne) and 
are less to be sought than the sober daily imitation of Christ in 
holy living as a preparative to holy dying. These are views we 
must take into account before we see the visionary eye of Saint 
Teresa behind Taylor's homiletic figures with Wilson, while ad- 
miring his discriminations of the styles of Andrewes, Donne, and 
their plain-style critics. Not to appreciate with Wilson the variety 
of seventeenth-century styles would be to demonstrate a radical 
inability to respond to the period’s variety of texture; and yet there 
is a basic unity of attitude along Anglicanism’s broad muddle way 
that we have perhaps not adequately discriminated, though it is 
suggested by Taylor’s critical comments and such a passage of An- 
drewes as one Wilson quotes, on the necessity not simply of saying 
one has seen a star but of following it through wretched, common- 
place difficulties. Even in Browne it is difficult to be certain 
when science on the one hand or Hermetic correspondence on the 
other has lost the way in an anatomical search for the seat of the 
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soul or in an O altitudo! Both Wilson and Green appraise the ten- 
sion between fideism and scepticism in him, between wonder and 
curiosity. Wilson beautifully analyzes the polarities of his style, 
and illustrates his response to nature as the art of God—a notion 
that would save us a good deal of mystification about the double 
standard of truth if we could see its analogical scientific and poetic 
significance for the period. Green reviews his response to Dante 
and the medieval ladder of being and his vitalism, but ends by 
stressing the extent of his debt to the Authorized Version. Perhaps 
that should take us back through parliament, theatre, court, educa- 
tion, the gentleman, and science, to scriptural exegesis and literary 
theory. 

But there has been little examination of Renaissance literary 
theory as such during the months of this survey. Luciano An- 
cheschi’s L’estetica dell’ empirismo inglese: I Da Bacone a Shaftes- 
bury (Bologna: Alfa, 1959; 114) is worth noting because its con- 
trast of Shaftesbury with Locke and Addison depends on its in- 
troductory emphasis on Neoplatonism in Sidney's interpretation 
of Aristotelian mimesis and on the shadow of Platonism—ma sola 
un’ ombra—to be discerned in Bacon’s fragmentary aesthetic, in 
the relation between baroque and his notion of “felicity” of style, 
and in his opinion of fancy in poetry (though nothing is said of 
his notions of the function of imagination in religion), and in una 
certa oscillazione di significati—a felicitous phrase—in Hobbes’ on 
the fancy. With less precise discriminations of the varieties of 
Platonism from Sidney through Donne than Ancheschi offers, this 
has been the dominant critical (though with rhetoric to guide, not 
theoretical) approach to our period for some time; and it is still 
a most prolific, though not the only, approach in recent Milton com- 
mentary. The perceptions that are in process of modifying it are 
clear enough in much of the recent criticism reviewed above, but 
they have not as yet reached the stage of authoritative general 
formulation. They are being developed, as they should be, with 
reference to particular poets and poems. 

What is for the time being to be achieved in this quarter is in- 
dicated by Allen’s explication of “Upon Appleton House” (in Image 
and Meaning) and J. A. Mazzeo’s interpretation of Cromwell as 
Machiavellian prince in the Horatian Ode (JHI, 21 (1960), 1-17). 
Allen’s explication of the delicate allusion of the Appleton poem to 
points of reference from Horace through the Virgin’s hortus con- 
clusus makes us see it as a penetratingly witty and sharply serious 
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commentary on the critical mood of the general withdrawn from 
civil war without. The poem is as immediately existential and 
political as (more tactful than) Absalom and Achitophel, and 
perhaps more perceptive advice to a planter. Mazzeo interprets 
the ode as expressive not of an ambiguously nervous view of Crom- 
well nor of uncertain idealism but of Marvell’s “awareness of the 
ethically irrational and problematic character of human experience” 
(2), of his sense that “in the last analysis man is moral but society 
is not” (17), and that (in effect, one gathers) this being so, it is 
only art—like the political art of Cromwell or the commenting art 
of the poet—that can deal with the human situation, Mazzeo’s use 
of The Prince as datum, and his interpretation of the poem as a 
tribute to Cromwell’s practice of its Machiavellian art has been 
roundly criticized by Hans Baron (JHI, 21 (1960), 450-451) on 
the ground that, however accurate and interesting its reading 
of the poem may be, it seriously misinterprets and “modernizes” 
Machiavelli and really depends for its datum on Tom May’s Lucan. 
This survey must firmly decline to become involved in any Italian 
wars or Roman holidays: it has enough troubles of its own at home. 
But it may not be irrelevant to observe that, whatever is the truth 
about Machiavelli, the Fairfax tutor, Milton’s assistant, the member 
for Hull, did not have to go to Machiavellism to learn what Mazzeo 
(and Allen) say his poems imply as to the human situation and the 
necessity for art in handling it. The kind of simple idealist-Machia- 
velli contrast Mazzeo has in mind when he contrasts the tensions 
of the poem with the simple God-Satan opposition (not meaning 
of course to recall the extremely tricky pair in the epic Marvell 
praised) has certainly obscured the Renaissance tradition in which 
Marvell was writing his ode. But what he is said to have implied 
of society was said by Paul about the church of Corinth and by 
many devout medieval and even Renaissance members of the 
church catholic, And it was not Machiavelli who said (in the 
English of the Tudor translation) and in words not unlike those 
later addressed to Thomas Cromweli) that civil philosophy must 
“with a crafty wile and subtle art endeavor . . . to handle the matter 
wisely and handsomely for the purpose .. . .” 

Explications like Allen’s and Mazzeo’s induce us to see how much 
seventeenth-century poetry is in the tradition of medieval homily 
and humanistic counsel, especially the praise of princes that is by 
way of being a hortatory mouse-trap. “The play’s the thing... .” 
There is a sense we need to get at in which this is true even when 
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the king sits high on a Satanic throne of royal state, and when the 
mouse-trap has the dimensions of the divine ways in history as 
Marvell’s superior in the Latin secretaryship represents them in 
Paradise Lost. 


IV 


Miltonic scholarship continues to display the weight and range 
represented by C. Huckabay’s immensely useful continuation of 
Stevens (including Fletcher’s contributions): John Milton: A Biblio- 
graphical Supplement, 1927-1957 (Duquesne Studies, Philological 
Series, No. 1, Pittsburgh: Duquesne, 1960; xi, 211). If attention 
continues to be commanded by many of the dilemmas and argu- 
mentative centers represented here, yet recent activity displays the 
confluence of steadily accumulating historical scholarship with criti- 
cal perceptiveness open to the illumination of exegetical approaches 
developing in other areas—a confluence no doubt demanded by 
Milton’s representation (or at least reflection) of most of the major 
problems and interests of the English Renaissance. 

Biographically and as to ideas, dilemmas are the principal con- 
cern (of necessity) in the introductory material in the second 
volume (1643-1648), edited by E. Sirluck, of the Prose Works 
(New Haven: Yale; London, Toronto: Oxford, 1959; xi, 840) and 
(by choice) in Emile Saillens’ John Milton: poéte combattant 
(Paris: Gallimard, 1959; 350). Both underline, for example, the 
bitterness (rather than the ultimate insights) resulting from Milton’s 
first marriage; indeed for Saillens this mood begins to show itself 
in the earlier poetry in consequence of the frustration he supposes 
to result from téte-a-tétes with the young Bridgewater ladies during 
rehearsals for the masques, as to which he develops, from a sug- 
gestion originally made by H. F. Fletcher in 1941, some charmingly 
Gallic (and not entirely improbable) speculations. All such bio- 
graphical readings are, of course (like much Renaissance history 
and literary biography), really glosses on the complex which is 
reflected in the poems and especially in the divorce tracts, and in 
which Petrarchanism and even some elements of Neoplatonism 
have a place that requires precise appraisal. The Yale volume’s 
thoroughly scholarly and accurately detailed account of the his- 
torical and biographical background of the second group of prose 
writings clearly illuminates the controversial movement of Milton’s 
mind through the complex, and ought ‘(if subsequent volumes 
imitate it) to give the Yale Prose more ‘than merely Miltonic his- 
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torical authority. Saillens is throughout principally impressed by 
the rigidity of Milton’s response to experience, seeing in the poetry 
and especially Paradise Lost (where he is following Muir) result- 
ing tensions between Humanism and Puritanism, poetry and re- 
ligion, human sympathy and theology (though curiously not be- 
tween angry human indignation and theology), and other such 
pairs as have traditionally provided Miltonic criticism with an 
expository dialectic in which it runs the risk of trapping itself. 

Some aspects of the French critical context, with a lively interest 
in Milton’s revolutionary activity (though no clear grasp of his 
ideas ), enable Saillens to run this risk with often penetrating verve; 
but (as its title may suggest) R. L. Brett’s Reason and Imagination: 
A Study of Form and Meaning in Four Poems (London, New York, 
Toronto: Oxford, 1960; xi, 143) represents most of its dilemmas 
with lucid intelligence. A desire to return, through recent critical 
languages, to a revitalized historical approach proves to mean— 
it is our common condition—a return in the case of Milton (Pope, 
Coleridge, Eliot are the others) to the synthetic “Christian- 
humanist” principles of the ’thirties, with the poems expressing the 
integration of nature and grace through revelation’s completing 
of the imperfect and restoring of the impaired by (what has come 
since) a sacramentalization of nature. Though much of this may 
(as has been argued) provide the dominant themes of the prose, 
its rational application to the meaning of the poems naturally 
results in an uneasy sense of what Milton took long to learn— 
that nature and grace do not so readily get integrated outside the 
study, that revelation does not in this life finally complete the im- 
perfect or restore the woefully impaired (however it may tend 
to do so: the Latin is indies . . . renovatur), and that nature is not 
easily sacramentalized (if that is the right word) and is not dis- 
posed for long to stay so. Since imagination and form by them- 
selves will not reverse this process (but only at best intensify the 
oscillation), Milton’s Mask slides for Brett (as it has for most of 
us at some time or other in the past) by a series of interpretative 
stages from integration through an “uneasy accord” between nature 
and grace to become once more Herford’s Puritan hymn to chastity. 
Thence we proceed towards the series of cruxes in the last poems, 
through the opposition of the sacred to pagan pastoral in Lycidas, 
interpreted with a sensitive elegiac melancholy which only makes 
sadder the reminiscence of Johnson’s Miltonic (and essentially 
metaphysical) impercipience. 
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Recent American criticism includes a number of energetic efforts 
to escape from this Miltonic trap in the early and later poems. 
Sears Jayne (“The Subject of Milton’s Ludlow Mask,” PMLA, 74 
(1959), 533-543) substitutes for (or sets alongside) the reading of 
the relation of nature and grace through a three-level ethic (tem- 
perance, chastity, virginity) a reading that makes the poem a 
[Neo-]Platonic “Masque of Chastity” by demonstrating how its 
mythology is derived through Spenser from the Florentines we have 
seen Ellrodt firmly removing from the Spenserian center and vir- 
tually from the early Spenserian context, This brilliant explication 
of the masque’s imagery as operating entirely on the level of Neo- 
platonized nature gives the book of the Lawes-Milton Bridgewater 
musical a beautiful unity; but it leaves untouched (indeed it spe- 
cifically repudiates) the “labor of discrimination” Ellrodt invites, 
and thus raises questions yet to be resolved—such as the question 
as to how what lies behind the poem’s Neoplatonic mask is to be 
related to what Ellrodt argues Spenser is highlighting with Neo- 
platonic imagery in the hymns, or whether the ecstasy we are to 
“hear even unto” implies the Neoplatonic distinction between de- 
sire and intellectual love (and so must take us back to a Neo- 
platonized Herford). 

Somewhat similarly—though less unifyingly and with quite differ- 
ent results—Elizabeth Sewell’s The Orphic Voice (New Haven: Yale, 
1960; x, 463) and Isabel Gamble MacCaffrey’s Paradise Lost as 
Myth (Cambridge: Harvard, 1959; 229) vitalize our sense of Mil- 
ton’s response to the Orphic agony and to the creation-myth of 
Raphael. Milton is but incidental for Miss Sewell in the flood 
that leads on to Rilke, But her account of the Orphic resurrection 
in Sidney, Bacon, Reynolds, includes illustrations which show that 
“the Orphic casualty of the first period was Milton” (68). The 
reasons for this are, as Miss Sewell says (70), out of reach of the 
theme of her study—which assures us that we need not be disturbed 
that Reynolds “probably’ conceived of this art as magical and 
cabalistic, as Pico in part seems to have done” (79), and conse- 
quently does not inquire what the later books of Milton’s epic may 
imply in this connection. These books do not bulk very largely 
in Mrs. MacCaffrey’s account of the epic as a recreation of a lost 
world through myth (Cassirer and Blackmuir), which naturally 
emphasizes the pre-lapsarian Raphael rather than the post-lapsarian 
Michael, and so tends to conclude with the daemonic voyage rather 
than with the “moral structure” of the poem, at which it barely 
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arrives in the end. Mrs. MacCaffrey’s explication of the epic’s 
pregnant key words, proleptic imagery, fecundity rather than 
ambiguity of reference, hierarchical organic relations, substantial 
rather than accidental analogies, energize dimensions that often 
fade out of severer contemplations of the moral structure; but the 
difficulty presented for us by their relation, and by myth’s relation, 
to the moral structure is perhaps suggested by the way in which 
her exposition of the “vitality and pattern” of Raphael's universe 
is followed by the chastening observation that Christianity has 
consistently condemned animism, and this by the immediate 
ascription of it to Milton as a congenial and necessary postulate 
behind the conception of a mythical paradise having its own 
metabolism (148). So Satan says; but something has got lost mean- 
while. 

From a quite different point of view (though one not unrelated 
to Brett’s), John Peter’s Critique of Paradise Lost (London: Long- 
mans; New York: Columbia, 1960; ix, 172) subjects the faults of the 
epic to a critically detailed (and highly revealing) examination and 
concludes (more or less with Waldock) that these demonstrate 
an unresolved tension between Milton’s Pauline God and the 
humanity of the Son’s and the poem’s treatment of Adam and Eve. 
Peter finds Raphael’s animism vulgar, and thus focusses our at- 
tention on parts of the poem not much attended to by Sewell and 
MacCaffrey; and this, interestingly, without making any mistake as 
to Satan and with an unusually perceptive response to Michael. 
But with God goes the theology of the poem; and consequently a 
reading of the last books which is even more sensitively humane 
than that of the Master of Jesus, is unable to avoid sentimentalizing 
the Fall in what the historical criticism which Peter rejects must 
regard as a most unMiltonic way. That however is a basic issue 
on which Peter has taken a determined stand in refusing to suspend 
his disbelief in some basic beliefs Milton thought he could count 
on in his audience—among them one that theologically-minded 
historical critics have recently been working out in some detail, 
the Avgustinian notion that God has chosen to communicate with 
men through Scripture, historical experience, and nature in a way 
that would (at whatever cost to their ideally Neoplatonic notions 
of divinitv) focus their attention on the unsentimental humanity of 
the Sun. This is a principle that is accepted as the basis for a con- 
temporary reading of the epic quite different from Peter’s in R. M. 
Frye’s God, Man, and Satan: Patterns of Christian Thought and 
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Life in “Paradise Lost,” “Pilgrim’s Progress,” and the Great Theo- 
logians (Princeton: University Press, 1960; x, 184), the great theo- 
logians being chiefly those who have been developing a neo- 
Augustinian existentialism. ‘Historical students of literature will 
regret that the lucid introductory explanation of Augustinian poetic 
is not clearly adumbrated in the exegesis of the poem, and that the 
intended mediation between Milton’s poetry and contemporary 
neo-Augustinian Christianity is kept clear of encumbrances (some 
of which might have proved illuminating) by an all but total 
absence of reference either to seventeenth-century religious history 
and its theological cruxes or to the recent Milton scholarship Frye 
must be supposed to know well. But even those not of that per- 
suasion will find the exegesis clarifying the traditional Miltonic 
problems: Satan as exemplar of a non-participating evil denying 
any objective basis for truth and perverting the creature from 
action in accordance with the potentiality of its own nature; right 
reason as a fully existential use of intellect devoted to participating 
choice; the perversion of the genuine in Adamn’s Fall, in contrast 
with both rigoristic and sentimental interpretations; the contrast 
between an angry Father and a loving Son as itself a “vulgar op- 
position” in the light of an eternal providence inducing a process 
of growth; and much more to the purpose. Yet, despite Frye’s 
prefatory and concluding insistence to the contrary, it is probable 
that the contrasting collocation of Milton’s effort after a “total 
view” of evil with Bunyan’s archetypal individual Christian will 
induce in some readers a kind of neo-Augustinian version of the 
Sewell-MacCaffrey-Peter views of Paradise Lost as having a dis- 
placed center or a mythic frame. This may partly result from the 
neo-Augustinian poetic’s not having done its historical and critical 
work in focussing our attention on what the total poem is about, 
and on what it aims Mrs. MacCaffrey’s vast circularity of myth 
and Peter’s sensitive humanity at. The exegesis tends to the quite 
unMiltonic, however Barthian notion, that anxiety ends when 
Adam attains the paradise within and the epic ends. All Adam 
“attains” in the poem is the sum of wisdom, which sets him in the 
way of making (like our author) difficult additions. 

It is curious that the only recent comment on Milton’s own view 
of his poetry should be one that all the above efforts might profit- 
ably have used: Mary Lascelles’ note in Elizabethan and Jacobean 
Studies on “The Rider on the Winged Horse” who goes along 
with “other notes than to th’Orphean lyre” as Milton returns from 
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the celestial to earth—the point about Bellerophon being that (like 
all the rest of us) he fell off. Involved in this is Milton’s progressive 
recognition of the conditions of the process whereby a true poem 
may be enabled to make good use of its faults. Since the sense of 
this comes largely out of the dilemmas of the prose, the second 
Yale volume is of crucial importance as to the development of 
Milton’s moral structure. In addition to its admirable annotation 
of detail, its analysis of the processes of Milton’s thought is high- 
lighted by such perceptions as Sirluck’s discrimination of Milton’s 
idea of education from the Comenius-Hartlib line to place it firmly 
in the Christian-humanist tradition (in a way confirmed by Curtis’ 
comments on it from the university point of view), and his demon- 
stration of the dependence of Milton’s arguments from the law 
of nature (and especially the introduction into the divorce argu- 
ment of the secondary law of nature) on the concurrent develop- 
ment of parliamentary apologetics. Textually also the volume is 
interesting; and L. W. Coolidge’s manipulation of devices to pro- 
vide a representation of the massive revision in the second edition 
of the first divorce tract answers a long-felt need. Historically and 
textually the volume makes plain the developing processes of Mil- 
ton’s thought in a way that should prevent us from supposing there 
is anything static about his response to experience in the poems. The 
extent to which the text of the first divorce tract does this is bound 
to induce complaints that its devices do not do so fully or clearly 
enough, It is the effect of a good piece of work, as of a paradox, 
to make one think of a better. Already G. B. Evans has demonstrated 
with reference to the eight copies of the 1644 Doctrine and Dis- 
cipline collected by Fletcher for Illinois (JEGP, 59 (1960), 497- 
505) how much more can be got out of Milton’s text. (Bowers’ 
Textual & Literary Criticism has but one astringent comment on 
Milton; and—despite the old rime—Miltonists are unlikely ever to 
become much interested in the beer-breaks of M. Simmons’ or S 
Simmons’ compositors; but nearly everything Bowers has to say 
is relevant to the Milton text and especially to the text of the re- 
vised prose and Paradise Lost.) Though Evans chooses for the 
time being to restrict himself to the description of the textual facts, 
his findings, added to Coolidge’s, underline the admirable Yale 
volume’s illumination of the process whereby Milton makes his 
warfaring way through the underbrush of the controversial sec- 
ondary law of nature (and through a series of frustrations ) towards 
the way Adam takes with the “heroism” that is still the central 
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problem (as it is the central theme) of Paradise Lost, though not 
much attended to by the critics surveyed above. Indeed, these find- 
ings may be shown to confirm our sense that the prose chiefly 
illustrates for students of literature the developing Miltonic prin- 
ciple, basic to the “heroism” of the poems, of Christian liberty 
(consistently with a rankly amateur suggestion of twenty years 
ago: Yale Prose, Il, 151). 

There is a good deal of current interest in this process. Barbara 
Kiefer Lewalski analyses Milton’s political beliefs and polemical 
methods at another crucial moment, 1659-60, (PMLA, 74 (1959), 
191-202) with special reference to the complexities of the political 
application of his notion of Christian liberty. Kester Svendsen 
(Texas Studies in Language and Literature, 1 (1959), 11-29) 
brilliantly relates the invention and expression of Pro Se Defensio 
to the style of Paradise Lost, as to the manipulation of data, multi- 
valued allusiveness, developing echoes, and much more that is to 
the point; and he does this in a way that demonstrates the inade-~ 
quacy of the form-meaning dialectic and excites one’s anticipations 
as to the emergence of a completely renewed sense of the relations 
between the poetry and the prose. M. B. McNamee’s Honor and 
the Epic Hero (New York: Holt, 1960; xvii, 190) is so simplified 
and doctrinaire in its contrasting of the classical and Thomistic 
conceptions of magnanimity and of the Thomistic and Augustinian 
that it can only leave us with the contradictory assertions that 
Milton’s conception is Thomistic though his “Stoic withdrawal” 
makes it “practically Augustinian.” But Burton O. Kurth’s Milton 
and Christian Heroism: Biblical Epic Themes and Forms in Seven- 
teenth-Century England (University of California Studies in English, 
No. 20, 1959; 152) more promisingly approaches the complexities 
of the active and contemplative, cosmic and inner conflict, classical 
and Christian, the old and the new dispensation, through a con- 
sideration of the experiments of minor Biblical poets between Du 
Bartas (and Spenser) and Milton’s effort at an unattempted fusion 
of their hexameral (and discursive), New-Testament (and alle- 
gorical), Old-Testament (and classically heroic) rimes. If these 
poets are substituted for Svendsen’s Salmasius and Alexander More, 
and if the supposition can be tolerated that Milton had something 
of the same contempt for them as he had for his controversial 
adversaries (a supposition that would probably distress Kurth), and 
if the allegorical poets (the Fletchers, Benlowes, etc.) are set, as by 
Arno Esch (Anglia, 78 (1960) 40-55), a little more subtly in the 
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earlier tradition of Christian poetry (Prudentius, Sedulus, etc., etc.) 
and in the devotional tradition which is part of the inheritance of 
English Christian humanism, then this material becomes the more 
significant—especially with respect to the effort (which sharply 
differentiates the English religious poetry of the period from all 
forms of Neoplatonism ) not to visualize the idea but (as Esch says) 
to make it (or better, the image) translucent. But what is needed 
for that is the much clearer sense, towards which Kurth is trying 
to make his way, of the theological differences as to redemption 
involved not only in the Renaissance view of classical genre but 
its views on scriptural genre; for this alone will prevent the in- 
vestigation from slipping back, as Kurth’s does, to a disjuncted view 
of the heroism of Paradise Lost not unlike McNamee’s, through a 
misreading of the poem as essentially hexameral. 

Milton’s systematic theology is the subject of some very signifi- 
cant periodical contributions. J. M. Steadman’s exposition of the 
causal structure of man’s first disobedience, in terms of Aristotelian, 
Ciceronian, Ramist logic, clarifies some of the disciplined devices 
Milton used to insure (so far as one can) against a sentimental 
or rigoristic response (JHI, 21 (1960), 180-197). C. A. Patrides 
demonstrates how consistent Milton is with the typical Protestant 
theory of the Atonement and suggests how important it is to recog- 
nize his poetic preservation and modification of legalistic emphasis 
(PMLA, 74 (1959), 7-13). W. G. Madsen clarifies the significant 
fact of the Fall in Paradise Lost and the sense in which it was 
fortunate, both against sentimentalists who cannot see where or 
why it happened and against such as would transubstantiate manna 
to gall by confusing the relation between poetry and dogma in the 
seventeenth century (MLN, 74 (1959), 97-101). W. B. Hunter 
(in two articles: Harvard Theological Review, 52 (1959), 9-35; 
JHI, 21 (1960), 349-36€) sharply reconsiders, in the light of theo- 
logical history, Milton’s “heresies” as to the Second Person of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation, showing that he is less simply heretical 
than has been supposed, that his doctrine as to the Son’s generation 
goes back behind Arius and Nicaea to “subordinationism” to find 
emanatory stages in the manifestation of the Logos which neverthe- 
less depend upon the Father’s will, and as to Christ to find in 
Aristotelian “predominance” the principle of the union of two 
will-possessing persons (not simply “natures” ). Though they are not 
allowed to disturb the systematic and historical exposition, allusions 
in these articles to the Creation and to the principle of “pre- 
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dominance” in marriage and the mystical body of Christ indicate 
their bearing on other cruxes in Paradise Lost about which one 
looks to hear more from Hunter. For the time being, it seems clear 
that the Platonizing return to Philo (that venerable ancestor of 
Leone), with the Cambridge Platonists, revitalizes what has been 
threatening to become rigoristic, without, however, being allowed 
(as it is progressively inclined to do with the Cambridge Platonists 
and Shaftesbury . . .) to slide back through Origen into an un- 
differentiated emanatory vitalism. One wants to hear more about 
what predominates in these matters, or processes. In another 
article (Rice Institute Pamphlet, 46 (1960), i-14) Hunter appraises 
against this background such imagery as that of light in the poem 
(though unfortunately without reference to marriage and the Fall); 
and at that very hour, J. H. Adamson (Harvard Theological Re- 
view, 53 (1960), 269-276) was intent on reaching forth through 
the theological thicket to demonstrate the risks surrounding us by 
arguing that it is Milton’s symbolism, not abstraction, that is signifi- 
cant, that Milton’s thought is unquestionable emanationist, that 
there is no point in looking for minute, theological differences 
between Neoplatonist and Christian Platonist—though, ironically, 
cheek by jowl with Adamson in the same issue, and without any 
reference to Milton, T. A. Wasserman, S. J., was most carefully 
relating and differentiating Augustine’s devotional theory of the 
Trinity and the metaphysics of Plotinus. (See 264-267.) Thus 
warned, we may proceed through the ambiguities in the name of 
Eve, noted by D. C. Allen (MLN, 74 (1959), 681-683) and only 
too well known to fallen Adam and the goodlier of his sons, and 
so, with Mother Mary Christopher Pecheux, to “The Concept of 
the Second Eve in Paradise Lost” (PMLA, 75 (1960), 359-366), 
which very properly and illuminatingly focusses our attention not 
only on Raphael’s annunciation but on the significant parallels 
and contrasts (supported by patristic commentary) between the 
Annunciation and Eve’s fall, and on Eve's secure and subordinate 
place in Michael's books. This is a beautiful demonstration of 
Milton’s use for his peculiar purposes of traditional devotional 
patterns, even though we may modify our sense of the poem’s 
“eventual happy ending” by recalling that the second Eve does 
not actually appear in it, and that when she does appear in Mil- 
ton’s poetry—like Una, Sapience, Shee, and the Lady—she is repre- 
sented as involved in the perplexing existential situation. 

As is perliaps but just, though unusual, some of the serenest work 
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of the past months has been concerned with Milton’s last poems. 
It is interesting that Saillens, though inclined to regard Paradise 
Regained as negative and restrictive (which, as to what Satan 
represents, it bluntly is) and Samson Agonistes as political (which, 
as commentary, it certainly is in part), nevertheless gently appraises 
the one in terms of the imitation of Christ and the other with 
reference to Racine’s Port-Royal preface to Phédre. Neither of these 
matters is specified in the context of A. S. P. Woodhouse’s firm 
appraisal (against Hebraism and Hellenism: UTQ, 28 (1959) 205- 
222) of the tragic effect produced through Samson by the 
adaption of classical form to Christian content and outlook. Despite 
a rooted distaste for the name of Dalila and a consequent under- 
playing of her role in the process, Woodhouse’s analysis of Samson’s 
movement from despair and remorse through repentance should 
put an end finally to the notion that Milton’s poems have no middle 
but only unexpectedly circular returns. Indeed, it may induce some- 
one to insist at last that they are all middle, and very much in 
medias res. This analysis is supported by a most perceptive ap- 
praisal of Milton’s manipulation of classical convention (particularly 
as to the chorus) and by a neat discrimination of his tragic effect 
from the classical (especially Sophoclean) in comparison with 
Shakespeare; and also by the view of Christian tragedy this leads 
to, involving the firm recognition—all too unusual even in historical 
criticism these days, and one that Milton himself found it a hard 
task to learn—that the view depends on the Christian notion that 
suffering and adversity are blessings. It may be regretted that, 
having observed the tendency of patristic and medieval commentary 
to arrive at various and often mutually incompatible interpretations 
of the Samson story, Woodhouse plumps decisively for the “re- 
pentant-sinner-restored-to-God’s-service” view (which is of course 
very Protestant) and declines to “complicate the question of the 
possibility of a Christian tragedy” by introducing the alternative, 
figural reading (which is not necessarily as mystical as many 
literary historians seem to think) of Samson as a “type”. Milton’s 
line is firm; but since it is principally occupied in reconciling the 
apparently mutually incompatible ideas that suffering and adversity 
are blessings with (as De Doctrina and Paradise Lost continually 
insist) the notion that God is merciful, we may suppose that his 
poetry did not end by declining the lesser incompatibilities it was 
dictated to make use of (any more than his married life did). 
Samson Agonistes is principally concerned after all with the doc- 
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trine of contrition; and the function of devotional typology is to 
focus attention on the Passion as a pattern to be imitated, even 
by God’s Englishmen and despite both the legalism and the super- 
stition that would divert attention from it. If we follow Woodhouse’s 
authoritative exposition in enlarging its context, both Ann Gossman 
on ransom (RN, 13 (1960), 11-15) and G. R. Waggoner on the 
challenge to single combat in Samson (PQ, 39 (1960), 82-92) 
should help us to maintain perspective. It is ably sustained by the 
convergence, in Christ’s progressive discovery of the significance 
of sonship, of Barbara Kiefer Lewalski’s extensive analysis of the 
theme and structure of Paradise Regained as they are focussed on 
a dramatically developing character illustrating Milton’s Christology 
(SP, 57 (1960), 44-71) and L. L. Martz’s appraisal of the poem’s 
combination of the meditative frugality of the Georgics with the 
meditative affection of the devotional tradition—with a wise (if 
surprising and not yet very thoroughly documented) reference to 
the Ferrar papers, which may induce us to look back through the 
Renaissance English tradition. It is remarkable that many inter- 
preters these days preface their discourses with the observation 
that we can never hope to regain in its totality the reading of a 
Renaissance poem its contemporaries can be imagined to have 
enjoyed (like some Paradise lost to us). But this nearly always 
proves prefatory to some absolute assertion or complaint about 
other critical wrongheadedness. A survey of recent work suggests 
on the contrary that devoted and disciplined scholarship consistently 
enjoys the satisfaction of approaching and seeing the point. 
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